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Convenient sales offices—ample 
local stocks the nation over 


Specialized technical service 


Whichever way you look at it... 
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it pays to specity SOLVAY 


TRADE.MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Long experience 


... accumulated knowledge 


With today’s costs of manufacturing so high, it’s the wise 


chemical buyer who considers his purchases from every angle. 





Price and specification alone are no longer basis enough 

for a buying decision. 

There is a good deal more a buyer can expect—speed of delivery, 
technical service, big-plant capacity to assure continued supply, 

Quick delivery and 

shipping service ; : . F 

knowledge of the industry and experience with its problems. 


On all these counts, more and more manufacturers agree, 


“it pays to specify Solvay.” 





SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Soda Ash * Caustic Soda +» Caustic Potash + Chlorine + Potassium Carbonate + Calcium Chloride * Nytron » Sodium Bicarbonate » Specialty Cle nse! 


hyde 


Ammonium Bicarbonate + Sodium Nitrite » Para-dichlorobenzene » Ortho-dichlorobenzene » Monochlorobenzene » Methanol » Ammonium Chloride « Forma 





DEPENDABLE DELIVERY! 
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three-point 


Dependability 


~ Out of Mathieson’s three producing points— 
each geographically located in principal caustic- 
consuming areas — roll hundreds of modern 
tank cars speeding to meet industry’s need for 
high-grade caustic. The strategic location 
of these three plants permits substantial savings 
in shipping costs... provides dependable 
sources of caustic to consumers having several 
plants in areas served by Mathieson — one 
source of supply with three producing points. 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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DIHEXYL 
SEBACATE 


Molecular Weight 370 

Boiling Point 203°C @ 4 mm 

Specific Gravity .0920 
@ 20/20°C 

Saybolt Viscosity 70.8 Seconds 
100°F 

Color Light Straw 

Weight 7.68 Ibs. per gallon 


USES 


A plasticizer combining low tempgera- 
ture flexibility, wide compatiblity, and 
excellent plasticizing action for use with 
practically all plastics and elastomers. 

Dihexyl Sebacate is the lowest cost 
sebacate plasticizer and is of particular 
interest to the fabric coating and syn- 
thetic rubber fields. 

















-PLASTICIZERS 


DICAPRYL SEBACATE 
DICAPRYL ADIPATE 
DICAPRYL PHTHALATE © 

DIBUTYL SEBACATE 
DI-ISO-OCTYL SEBACATE 
DI-ISO-OCTYL ADIPATE 

DI-ISO-OCTYL PHTHALATE 

DIBENZYL SEBACATE 

DIHEXYL SEBACATE 

DIHEXYL ADIPATE 

DIHEXYL PHTHALATE 

DIMETHYL SEBACATE 
BUTYL BENZYL SEBACATE 

CAPRYL BENZYL SEBACATE 


HARDESTY 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


4] East Forty-second St.,New York 17,N.Y 
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German Phthalic Catalyst 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries :- 


I found the article on the German 
phthalic anhydride catalyst in your April 
issue particularly interesting, having 
worked on processes and plants for 
phthalic anhydride for many years. I 
was one of those who visited the German 
phthalic plants in the Summer of 1945 
and believe I wrote one of the first re- 
ports on the plant at Schkopau, includ- 
ing a section on the manufacture of the 
I. G. phthalic anhydride catalyst after 
discussions with the chemists who made 
this contact material at Ludwigshafen. 

In view of the excellent yield obtained 
with the I. G. catalyst—much higher than 
obtained in American practice—I hoped 
there would be much interest in the ma- 
terial on the part of American phthalic 
manufacturers. However, though my re- 
port and those of others were available 
to all, there seemed to be little interest 
in the catalyst, it being complained that 
since the time of contact required was 
approximately four times greater than 
with the more active catalyst used in the 
U. S. A. this would necessitate the build- 
ing of much larger converters to give the 


same output. While it is true that the 
contact time is much greater and, conse- 
quently, the output per catalyst tube of 
a given size is much lower, it is also true 
that for the same reason a converter tube 
of larger diameter can be used, that is, 
one about twice the diameter or with four 
times the cross-sectional area of the tubes 
used in American practice under the same 
conditions. This greatly reduces the ad- 
ditional cost of a converter of equivalent 
output using the I. G. catalyst. With the 
scarcity of naphthalene and its much in- 
creased cost compared to pre-war condi- 
tions, the use of the German catalyst 
seems to me very well justified. 

I think Davison Chemical and Sherwin- 
Williams, who I understand worked with 
them on the preparation of the I. G. cat- 
alyst, deserve a lot of credit for going 
ahead with this development: It must be 
admitted, of course, that it was much 
simpler to adjust the Sherwin-Williams 
fluid catalyst process to use the I. G. 
catalyst in the form of a powder suited 
to fluidization than to change the fixed 
bed converters used by all the other 
phthalic anhydride producers. 

Joun W. Livincston 

Plandome, N. Y. 
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Invention on 
Company Time 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 

In glancing through Mr.° Leo T. 
Parker’s article “1948 Legal Decisions 
Hold Lessons for Chemical Makers and 
Sellers”. appearing in your February, 
1949, issue, I was rather surprised to 
note the discussion on page 327 of the 
decision of the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in E. F. 
Drew & Co., Inc., v. Reinhard.  Evi- 
dently Mr. Parker neglected to check 
this case with respect to possible appeal, 
for the decision of the District Court 
was appealed to the Court of Appeals 
for the Second District which reversed 
the District Court’s decision in toto on 
November 3, 1948. The Court of Appeals’ 
decision is reported among other places 
at 79 USPQ 252. 

Mr. Parker’s discussion also contains 
several other errors which are of sufficient 
importance to warrant being called to 
your attention. For example, in opening 
his discussion of the Drew v. Reinhard 
decision Mr. Parker states that the em- 
ploye owns a patent unless “(2) the em- 
ploye perfected the invention during the 
time and while being paid by the em- 
ployer.” This is not necessarily so, for 
unless the employe has agreed to assign 
patents on his inventions to his employer, 
or has been specifically hired to develop 
the patented invention, his employer ob- 
tains only a shop right in the patent. 

Later on, in referring again to this 
District Court decision, Mr. Parker states 
“The higher court held . . .” As should 
have been perfectly obvious to Mr.” Par- 
ker, a District Court is a court of original 
jurisdiction in controversies of this sort, 
and is not a higher or appellate court. 

RotrF E. SCHNEIDER 

Corning Glass Works 

Corning, N. Y. 


Ethyl Alcohol 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


I noticed your article on ethyl alcohol 
in the February issue and can’t help but 
tell you that this is the type of article 
I would like to see more of. 

W. L. Fart 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Argo, Illinois 


You Ain’t Seen Nothin’ 
To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 


I read your editorial on the high cost of 
government. The House of Commons has 
just been advised by the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Food that 
these departments have “miscalculated” 
their budgets by about $500 million. We 
are looking for the return any day of the 
50% tax on incomes over $500 a year. 

H. F. Cartes 

London, England 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Chromate 
_ Potassium Bichromate 
Potassium Chromate 


Ammonium Bichromate — 
Chromic Acid | 























MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 16,N. Y. 
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Courtesy of The Schrafft’s Stores 


Courtesy Upton Electric Furnace Co. 


MM CYANAMID’S LOW CosT AEROCASE* Case-Hardening Com- 
pounds are the only case hardeners presently being used 
in ceramic pots (see above photo). They assure longer pot life. 
These compounds are equally efficient in steel pots. They can be 
used for neutral hardening; and metals can be quenched directly 
from AEROCASE compounds into low temperature nitrate 
baths for isothermal treatment. 
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WET-STRENGTH PAPER plays a vital role in many con. 
mercial outgoing lunch operations such as the 
one shown at the left. 

Cyanamid’s PAREZ* Resin 607 imparts dependable 
wet strength to literally hundreds of different types of 
paper, giving them a sturdiness and versatility usually 
found in much more costly materials. That’s why 
toweling, blueprint stock, laundry tags, tea bags, frozen 
food wraps and countless varieties of pre-packaged 
food wraps are now being made of paper treated with 
PAREZ Resin 607. Crate and barrel liners, cartridge 
papers, decalcomanias, filter and glassine papers, 
saturating papers, maps, labels and innersole board— 
these illustrate just a few more of the many different 
uses for wet-strength papers in a wide variety of fields. 

Paper manufacturers and converters have found 
PAREZ Resin 607 an important development because 
it enables them to reach ever-broadening markets with 
their wet-strength paper products. 


<@> METAL PARTS are rinsed in solution of Cyanamid’s 
AEROSOL* OT Wetting Agent (beaker, left) to reduce 
spotting ordinarily caused by hard. water (beaker, 
right). Cyanamid wetting agents are specially devel- 
oped to accelerate and facilitate many chemical proc- 
esses involving the use of water, oils and surface 
coatings. They increase spreading action, aid penetra- 
tion, improve contact and thus aid adhesion, regulate 
characteristics of precipitates, and increase the reac- 
tion rates between immiscible liquids. *Reg. U.S. Pat. (ff 
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Mi ARTIFICIALLY weathered traffic om showing reflec- 
tant glass beads still firmly imbedded in paint. A photomi- 
crograph at 50X. 


@> POLISHED SURFACE of an ore, showing dilution of val- 
uable ilmenite with hematite. A photomicrograph at 260X. 


Reproduced here are three photomicrographs and one elec- 
tron micrograph included in a series submitted by Cyana- 
mid’s Stamford Research Laboratories in a contest held by 
the American Society for Testing Materials. Eleven of a 
possible twenty awards were won by Cyanamid. 

These photomicrographs are symbolic of Cyanamid’s 
activities in mining chemicals, pigments and resins for 
paints, AEROSOL* Wetting Agents and leather chemicals. 


Chemical Newsfront 


<M 15% AQUEOUS SOLUTION of AEROSOL OT Wetting Agent. 
an oil-like liquid composed chiefly of fluid crystals. A 
photomicrograph at 500X. 


M@- COLLOGEN FIBERS from cowhide after partial disinte- 
gration in warm water. An electron micrograph at 56,000X. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE. If you would like further infor- 
mation on products mentioned, check off below and mail. 
(] PAREZ Resin 607 
| AEROCASE Case-Hardening Compounds 
(_] AEROSOL Wetting Agents 
] Products and Services of American Cyanamid 
Company for Industry and Agriculture 


AMERICAN OI COMPANY 


SO ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
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SHARPLES 
SYNTHETIC 
AMYL 


ALCOHOLS 
SOLVENT i. * 


CONSTITUENT OF x 


= < 
HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID > Do doe phe TRY A 














CONCENTRATION OF Hs 
NON-FERROUS ORES ORGANIC SYNTHESIS 


P E NTASOL consists of five isomeric amyl alcohols. Those which predominate 


are: 1-pentanol; 3-methyl-1-butanol and 2-methyl-1-butanol. The others which are pres- 
ent are: 2-pentanol and 3-pentanol. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Color Water-white 
Specific Gravity @ 20°/20°C 0.81-0.82 


Neutralization Value 
(mg.KOH per g) Max. 0.06 


Water content None 
Distillation: 
Initial boiling point Min. 112°C 
Not more than 5% Below 118°C 
Not more than 50% Below 125°C 
Not more than 85% Below 130°C 
Final Boiling Point Max. 140°C 





Available in drums and tank cars. 


For additional information, write to Dept. A 





~ OTHER PROPERTIES 


Average Weight per gallon 6.8 Ib. 
Flash Point (open cup) 115°F 
Refractive Index @ 20°C 1.409 
Surface Tension 37.7 degrees/cm. 


Viscosity @ 20°C 4.3 centipoises 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS he f 


Loading operations at one of the huge vats of 
Sulphur at our Newgulf, Texas mine. Such 
mountains of Sulphur are constantly being 
built at our mines, from which shipments are 


continually made. 
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75 East 45th St. 





*MOLTEN SULPHUR 


The discharge lines from the wells deliver 
the sulphur into sumps at collecting stations 
which are located near the area being 
“steamed.” 


The sump is dimensioned to suit operating 
conditions, as well as the number of wells 
supplying sulphur. Cast iron has been found 
the most suitable material for lining the 
sump, and for the steam coils on the bot- 
tom and at the sides which keep the sulphur 
in a liquid state. When the sump is reason- 
ably full, pumps force the liquid sulphur 
through insulated pipe lines to the vats. 
The pumps are especially designed for this 
service, the moving parts being either sub- 
merged in liquid sulphur or steam-jacketed. 
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Here you see the conveyor line and the great, looming storage bins of the new Synthetic Detergent Plant at Wyandotte 


WYANDOTTE KREELON—the white, uniform detergent and wetting agent 


If you produce cleaning compounds 
or other products that call for an effec- 
tive synthetic organic detergent, you'll 
find the answer inWyandotte Kreelon*. 
Or if some operation in your plant re- 
quires an unusual amount of time and 
labor in the wetting-out process, 
chances are that Kreelon can help you 
do a better job, faster. 


This versatile chemical, broadly clas- 
sified qs a surface-active agent, is 
designed to meet rigid performance 
specifications. Initial production of 
Kreelon was delayed for months until 
the product’s color, chemical analysis 
and performance measured up to the 
highest standards. Controlled produc- 
tion maintains these standards. 


718 


The three grades of Kreelon pro- 
duced range from white to light cream 
in color and have only a faint charac- 
teristic odor. Equally important is the 
fact that they retain their wetting, suds- 
ing and cleansing properties in acid, 
alkaline or neutral solutions — in hard 
or soft waters. 


Wyandotte Kreelon is readily avail- 
able and.economically priced. Com- 
plete information on its properties and 
suggested uses will be furnished at 
your request. In addition, our experi- 
enced technical staff stands ready to 
assist you in solving many detergency 


problems. %* Registered trade-mark 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Mich. * Offices in Principal Cities 





SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE * CHLOROETHERS 
AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
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High Phenol Coefficient 


Are you seeking a chemical material with a high 
phenol coefficient as well as surface active, 
fungicidal and bactericidal properties, and 
the chemical attributes of primary amines? 
Rosin Amine D Acetate, a new Hercules rosin 
derivative, is water-soluble, and is compatible 
with many other ingredients. Why not E 
investigate this new product now ? 
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From Pine Tree to 
Product Research 


Three types of Hercules’ terpenes— 
hydrocarbons, alcohols, and ethers— 
pinene, dipentene, a-terpineol, 

b-terpineol, terpinyl methyl! ether, terpiny! 
ethylene glycol ether offer a variety of 
useful starting materials for chemical 
syntheses. These terpenes are the 

result of Hercules’ extensive 

product development activities. 


@® HYDROCARBONS 








Latest Data on CMC (Cellulose Gum) 


New, 12-page book on “Hercules” CMC gives latest 
information on this water-soluble cellulose gum, describes 
newest uses. Among important uses described 

are foods, pharmaceuticals, and cosmetics— where 
CMC can be used for viscosity control, for 

emulsion stabilization, as an ointment base, as a 
water-soluble film former, or as a suspending agent. 


‘Special Resin for High- 
Quality, Heat-Set Inks 


Hercules “Pentalyn” K was developed 
specifically for high-quality, high-gloss, 
heat-set printing inks. High softening point... 
fast solvent release ... maximum 

solubility ... minimum viscosity. It is 

stable with reactive pigments, has good flow 
and pigment wetting characteristics. 
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Introducing Your 


Union Multiwall Specialist 


(His job is to make your packaging dollar go further) 


OUR UNION Multiwall Spe- 

cialist knows how to tailor a 
package to meet the specific needs 
of your product and method of 
distribution. He has helped many 
firms reduce their packaging costs. 
He may be able to do the same 
for you. 


Union Multiwall Bags are used 
in plants making more than300dif- 
ferent commodities. They’respeed- 
ing up packaging, cutting labor 
and shipping costs, giving added 
_protection to the product — yes, 
and making customers happier. 


Even if you’re now using Multi- 
wall Bags the Union Multiwall rep- 
resentative who calls on you can 
give you new ideas on packaging 
methods that may save you money. 
For he is backed by the specialized 
packaging knowledge of America’s 
largest maker of paper bags—with 
its own forests, the largest com- 
pletely integrated Kraft pulp-to- 
bag plant in the world, and skilled 
engineering and design experts. 


Let him show you how Union 
resources and packaging experi- 
ence can help you. 








Multiple Protection Opens Easily 








1 atl 
Prevents Siftage Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
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Every Maclean-Hunter publication enjoys 
membership in one or more of the organi- 
zations indicated by the crests appearing 
above. 


Chemical Industries 


is a member of 
Associated Business Papers 
and 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 


36 PUBLICATIONS — EACH A LEADER IN ITS FIELD 
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For over 600.¥ ars 
mark has beén’ the silver- 
smith’s symbol of worth and 
integrity. Modern publishing 
has its “hallmarks”, too. 
They are the symbols iden- 
tifying the numerous bodies 
created to maintain and 
improve high standards of 
editorial, circulation and 
advertising practice. 


The Maclean-Hunter organ- 
ization is proud of its mem- 
bership in the responsible 
associations listed here. 
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CELANESE FORMALDEHYDE in 25% concentration for oil well usage 
can be obtained at special low prices . . . Celanese Formaldehyde U.S.P. “ ; - 
is also sold commercially as Formalin... water white solution contain- P : : it 
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The use of Formaldehyde . 
to inhibit corrosion in oil wells is a fast Co 
growing economical practice today. hydr 


Celanese* Formaldehyde, 25% by Texa 
weight, has been found to be remork- to re 
ably effective in inhibiting sulfide corro. HB cials 
sion in wells when maintained in he 
approximately 100 PPM in the brine solu 
produced. Field trials indicate this treat. sepal 
ment decreases corrosion nearly 100 per- Com 
cent. It assures longer life to rods and such 
tubing, and therefore less shutdown time. rie 
Its great versatility, high order of chem- buty 
ical activity, low cost and ready avail- meth 
ability place Formaldehyde high on the ieee 
list of probables when new products jp /™! 
and methods are studied. 
To many in the chemical field, Formal- pan! 
dehyde means Celanese — one of the dist 
nation’s largest producers, with produc. 
tion and shipping facilities geared to met 
meet exacting requirements. by 

Special Celanese storage facilities in ae 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and New Haven, q 
Connecticut, insure quality control tage 
and efficient service. In the Celanese this 
Research Laboratories at Clarkwood, ve 
Texas, process improvements and new al 
Formaldehyde products are under con- qui 


tinual development. sup 
mal 

CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA ( 
Chemical Division, Dept. 52E pro 
# 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 ing 


f ope 


vA ee 


oad 4 we 


ing 40% Formaldehyde by volume, 37% by weight... obtainable in fe Sid IP 4 “i 
both methanol inhibited and uninhibited grades. 


ALDEHYDES 


724 





*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ALCOHOLS - ACIDS - SOLVENTS GLYCOLS + KETONES + PLASTICIZERS 
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ADVERTISEMENT--This entire page ts a paid advertisement 





Prepared Monthly by U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
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A Monthly Series for Chemists and Execuiives of the Solvents and Chemical Consuming Industries * 
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Progress Reported On 
Hydrocarbon Synthesis 
Plant Construction 


Over 30% Completed Now, Plant 
Is to Begin Operations This Year 


Construction of the Carthage Hydrocol, Inc. 
hydrocarbon synthesis plant at Brownsville, 
Texas, is rapidly progressing and is expected 
to reach a peak some time this summer, offi- 
cials connected with the project meemes. 
Co-products of the new synthesis plant — 
excess of 300,000 pounds daily of ae 
soluble oxygenated compounds — are to be 
separated and refined by Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Company to yield commercial quantities of 
such important chemicals as methyl, ethyl, 
normal-propyl, normal-butyl, and normal-amyl 
alcohols; acetaldehyde, propionaldehyde, and 
butyraldehyde; acetone, methyl ethyl ketone, 
methyl propyl ketone, and methyl butyl ke- 
tone; and acetic, propionic, and butyric acids. 


Important Chemicals Will Be Available 

Participating in the project with Carthage 
Hydrocol, Inc., and Stanolind Oil & Gas Com- 
pany, U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., will 
distribute to industry or use all of the above 
water-soluble oxygenated co-products of the 
synthesis. Included in such use will be ship- 
ments of some of these synthesis chemicals 
by U.S.L. to certain of its other plants for 
producing still other compounds of extensive 
and diversified commercial interest. 

The plant site selected has many advan- 
tages which will contribute to the success of 
this important pioneering development. Its lo- 
cation makes feasible the use of both rail and 
water transportation. Large quantities of sea 
water are available for process and utility re- 
quirements. A‘ concentration of natural gas 
supplies within a 50-mile radius insures raw 
materials for years to come. 

Over thirty per cent of the synthesis plant 
proper has been completed and an accelerat- 
ing construction program points to initial 
operation late this year. 








New Type of Drum Truck 


A new type of drum truck is designed to 


make it easy for one person to handle a full. 


drum, The truck is unique, it is claimed, in 
that it has three points of leverage, making 
it possible for a drum to be swung on each 
point of leverage in turn. 








Pyrenone-Based 


Dairy Sprays 


Offer Safe Control of Insects 





Pyrenone-Treated Cows Are Free of Stable Flies, Horse Flies, 
Deer Flies, Horn Flies — Give Contamination-Free Milk 





Dairy cattle sprays that control stable flies, deer flies, horse flies, and horn 
flies — yet are non-toxic to humans and warm-blooded animals — can be formu- 
lated now, using Pyrenones as the active ingredient. The fact that no contaminants 
are carried over into the animals’ milk from treatment with pyrenone-based 








‘Heat Radiation Pictures’ 


Are Made with Phosphors 


Heat and heat distribution of objects can 
be recorded now over a wide range of tem- 
peratures, it is reported, by two new tech- 
niques making use of sensitive phosphor com- 
pounds. In one of the new methods, scientists 
point out, a screen is coated with specially 
prepared phosphors, and a curved, metal mir- 
ror is used to focus the heat radiation of an 
object on the screen. Here, it is claimed, the 
image can be examined under ultraviolet 
light or can be photographed. Reports indi- 
cate that since all radiation produces a little 
heat, it is theoretically possible to record 
many things with refinements of the heat ra- 
diation technique. 


Heat Distribution Is Recorded 


In a related technique, phosphors are said 
to be coated directly on an object to get a 
picture of its heat distribution, which can be 
recorded in still or motion pictures. Unusual 
sensitivity is obtained in thermography, scien- 
tists state, pointing out that certain phos- 
phors show a 20 per cent change in bright- 
ness with each Centigrade degree of change 
in temperature. Thermography can be used 
over temperatures ranging from that of liquid 
air to four or five hundred degrees Centi- 
grade, it is claimed. 


New-Type Air Filter Uses 


‘Curled Casein Filament’ 


Commercial production of “curled casein 
filament” for use in a new-type air filter for 
automobiles has followed the discovery of an 
improved process for spinning fiber from 
casein, it is announced. The new filter, in- 
tended to supersede oil-bath air cleaners now 
used on many cars, is said to have a chemi- 
cally treated air-cleaning element made of 
80 per cent casein filament and 20 per cent 
wool. When the filter element becomes clogged, 
the filament-containing cartridge can be dis- 
carded, it is claimed, and a clean one in- 
serted, thus eliminating the need for washing 
the filter. 

The new milk-protein fiber, described as 
highly resilient, dustless, and odorless, may 
be colored as desired and has promise for use 
in many other types of product. 





sprays is good news to dairymen. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that piperony! butoxide increases 
the killing action and lasting effect of pyreth- 
rum against horn flies, stable flies, tabanids, 
and lice on cattle; and such combinations 





No contaminants are carried over into the milk 
of cows treated with Pyrenones. These combina- 
tions of piperonyl butoxide and pyrethrum give 
effective control of a wide range of insects 
attacking dairy cattle, yet leave no residues 
toxic to humans or warm-blooded animals. 


have been declared unobjectionable by the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Emulsions Based on Pyrenones 
Are Safe, Highly Effective 
Almost three years of testing has shown 
the highly specific action of pyrenone emul- 
sions against flies. Field tests that were con- 
ducted included treatment of herds in the 
Northeast, the South, the semi-arid South- 
west, and different portions of the Great 


Plains States. 


In practical tests pyrenone 
Methionine Has Sparing 


emulsions gave protection 
against horn flies for 14 days 








Action on Pantothenic 
Acid Requirements 


Study of the sparing action of proteins on 
the pantothenic acid requirements of rats 
has recently revealed that methionine is one 
of the amino acids responsible for such ac- 
tivity. This work was recently reported at the 
west coast meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. The marked sparing action of 
methionine improved both growth and sur- 
vival of the deficient animals. 
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New Colorimetric Test 


To Determine Barbiturates 


A newly devised colorimetric method for 
determining barbiturates is said to require 
fewer extractions than tests currently em- 
ployed. The new determination reportedly de- 
pends on the formation of a stable color com- 
plex by the reaction of the barbiturates with 
a cobalt salt in an anhydrous medium. 


Authors of the new method mention that 
the usual gravimetric method of determining 
barbiturates is subject to considerable error. 
Foreign materials as well as the drug may be 
extracted by the solvents and weighed along 
with the active materials. it is said. Also. 
under the older methods. repeated extrac- 
tions are needed to free the drug from the 
carrier. the scientists state. 





Pyrenone 
CONTINUED y 


Dairy Sprays 


during dry weather and for eight days during 
rainy weather. Sprays applied only to the bel- 
lies of animals gave a high degree of control 
of horn flies. Reports from nine different states 
show protection from stable flies and different 
species of large horse flies for a period of two 
to seven days. 

Pyrenone sprays have been successfully 
used in treating barn surfaces against house 
flies and resting stable flies, as well as against 
cluster flies that rested on the treated surface. 


Other Insects Are Also Controlled 


Because pyrenones leave no toxic residues 
harmful to humans or warm-blooded animals, 
and because they are so versatile in their in- 
secticidal action, they can be used effectively 
on sacks of feed and on walls and floors for 
killing grain moths and beetles. And pyre- 
none-based formulations safely control such 
common insects as ticks, cattle lice, fleas, 
mites, bedbugs, ants, spiders, cockroaches, 
and other pests about the dairy, farm or 
ranch building. 








‘Portable Sound Traps’ 
Control Unwanted Noise 


New-type functional sound absorbers. 
claimed to have greater efficiency. than many 
of the acoustic wall surfaces developed in 
the last two decades, have been studied 
experimentally. The new portable sound traps 
are said to be made up of a combination of 
wood and binder applied on a pair of hollow 
cones which are fastened together base to 
base. Described as one step forward in the 
direction of increased control over aimless 
noise, the new devices hold promise, by vir- 
tue of their versatility, of solving acoustical 
problems in many rooms used for different 
purposes at different times. 


New Device Distinguishes 


Over 100,000,000 Colors 


An automatic machine, so precise it can 
distinguish more than 100,000,000 colors, and 
capable of integrating continuously over all 
portions of the visible spectrum, has been de- 
veloped recently, it is reported. The machine 
is said to tell immediately whether a given 
color will match another color and, if not, 
will describe the difference between them. 
The device reportedly is a combination of an 
electronically controlled ball and disc mech- 
anism and a spectrophotometer. Together the 
two instruments can measure and analyze 
color in 24% minutes, and can yield a nu- 
merical specification of what we see with 
hitherto unobtainable accuracy, it is claimed. 


Glass Fibers Now Dyed 


Glass fibers having no affinity as such for 
dyestuffs can now be dyed. it is claimed, using 
a recently patented process. The fibers are 
treated, according to the patent, with the 
unhardened soluble products of the reaction 
between formaldehyde and a complex or- 
ganic compound. While the unhardened char- 
acter of these products is maintained, the 
material is treated with a water-soluble or- 
ganic dyestuff containing at least one sulfonic 
acid group, the patent states. 
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Amy! Alcohol 
Butanol (Normal Butyl Alcohol) 
Fuse! Oil—Refined 


Ethanol (Ethy! Alcohol) 
Specially Denotured—all regular 
and anhydrous formulas 
Completely Denatured—all regular 
and onhydrous formulas 
Pure—190 proof, C.P. 96% 
Absolute 
*Super Pyro Anti-freeze 
*Solox proprietary Solvent 


OTHER ESTERS 
*Diatol 
Diethyl! Carbonate 
Ethy! Chloroformate 


ft, bie] ©) 
Anso! M 
Ansol PR 


*Registered Trade Mark 


ACETIC ESTERS 
Amy! Acetate 
Buty! Acetate 
Ethyl Acetate 


OXALIC ESTERS 
Dibuty! Oxalate 
Diethyl Oxalate 


PHTHALIC ESTERS 
Diamy! Phthalate 
Dibuty! Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 


17, N. Y. BRANCHES 


INTERMEDIATES 
Acetoacetanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-anisidide 
Acetoacet-ortho-chloroanilide 
Acetoacet-ortho-toluidide 
Acetoacet-para-chloroanilide 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 
Ethyl Benzoylacetate 
Ethy! Sodiumoxalacetate 

ETHERS 
Ethyl Ether 
Ethyl Ether Absolute—A.C.S 

FEED CONCENTRATES 
Riboflavin Concentrates 

*Curbay B-G 

pve 360), | 3 

Chemically Pure 


*Vacatone 40 
*Special Liquid Curbay 





TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 











Further information regarding the 
manufacturers of these items may 
be obtained by writing U.S.I. 


Concrete floors that simulate tile in appearance 
and durability are said to be produced by adding 
a new dry powder of high coloring power ci- 
rectly to the topping when laying concrete. 
a (No. 447) 
A new treated fabric for patching metal or wood, 
said to repair rusted-out portions of auto panels, 
tin roofs, wash tubs, etc., is expected to find wide 
use in minor household and farm repairs. 
es eae (No. 448) 
Fishermen need not dig for worms, it is claimed, 
if they use a mixture now on the market. Sprin- 
kled over the ground, the “worm bait” is said to 
bring worms to the surface in 2 or 3 minutes. 
(No. 449) 


A new floor enamel for brush or spray application 
is described as waterproof, adhesive to wood, 
metal, and concrete, fast-drying, and exception- 
ally wear-resistant. It is said to be impervious to 
grease, oils, brine, alcohols, petroleum solvents, 
soaps, and most acids. (No. 450) 
A new durable water repellent for wool and 
wool-blend fabrics also makes fabrics resistant 
to non-oily spots and stains, and adds crease- 
and wear-resistance, the makers state. (No. 451) 


For use in flame-proofing, wood treating, etc 
high-melting organic, said to have the hig 
melting point known for a simple organic co 
pound, is reported to be now in semi-commercial 
production. (No. 452) 


Laminating acetate or vinyl films to all kinds of 
plastic sheeting is reported possible now using 
a new process. (No. 453) 


A new acoustical tile is claimed to have high 
sound-absorbing properties and to be light ir 
weight and non-combustible. It has excellent 
thermal insulation value, is unaffected by hu- 
midity, and will not warp, buckle, expand or 
contract, the manufacturers assert. (No. 454) 


A sealer, undercoat, and flat finish are said to 
be provided by one application of a new oil- 
based paint that can be used, the makers state, 
over plaster, wall board, brick, cement, concrete, 
wood, metal, or wall paper. (No. 455) 


Wrinkle-resistant cotton cloth that is also shrink- 
proof is reported produced by treating with a 
modified resin, said not to affect the fabric’s 
strength. Treated fabric shows little wrinkling 
after three days wear, and is resistant to dust, 
soot, and soiling, the makers state. (No. 456) 
To protect sides and bottoms of beakers against 
mechanical shock and to prevent direct contact 
of hot beakers with a table top, a beaker hold 

which accommodates 1000, 1500, and 2000 ml. 
beakers is reported available. (No. 457) 
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RESINS (Synthetic and Natural) 
*Aroplaz—alkyds and allied materials 
*Arofene—pure phenolics 
*Arochem—modified types 

Ester Gums—all types 
Congo: Gums—raw, fused & esterified 
Natural Resins—oall standard grades 


INSECTICIDE MATERIALS 

*Pyrenone Concentrates 

Pyrethrum Products 

Rotenone Products 
INSECTIFUGE MATERIALS 

*Indalone 

*Dimelone 

Triple-Mix Repellents 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Urethan, U.S.P. 
por-Methionine 


Collodions 
Nitrocellulose Solutions 
Ethylene 


Printed in U.S.A. 





Here is an example of... 


THE MODERN WAY TO HANDLE 
CORROSIVE SOLUTIONS = 





More and more Durco equipment is being used to 
pump, carry, heat and control chemical corrosives. 
Two of the many important reasons for this are: 


|] LONG LIFE—All Durco equipment is constructed 
of special alloys for a complete range of corrosive 
services, 


2 UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE—Durco equipment is en- 
gineered for continuous, trouble-free operation 
in the handling of corrosives. 


The first aim of DURCO engineering is to pro- 
vide design features which assure maximum life 
and minimum maintenance. When handling cor- 
rosives this is most important. Thirty-seven years 
of experience in this specialized type of design are 
back of Durco equipment. 


For further information on Durco corrosion- 
resistant equipment, simply use the coupon. 


THE DURIRON CO., INC. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Recently completed additional manufacturing 
facilities further increase Monsanto's production 
of phosphorus, phosphoric acid and phosphates. 


The world’s largest electrical furnaces work 
‘round the clock to refine Monsanto's elemental 
phosphorus of better than 99.9% purity. 


SOURCE OF QUALITY 
In Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 


Monsanto phosphoric acid and phos- 
phates are derived from Monsanto- 
produced pure elemental phosphorus. 
From this pure phosphorus, quality- 
controlled Monsanto processes bring 


—_—__——_ ———— —— 
PHOSPHORIC ACID — Soft drinks, | 
rustproofing compounds, metal clean- | 
ing, gelatin, jelly and preserves, tex- | 


tiles, sugar refining, pharmaceuticals, 
water treatment, electro-polishing. 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES 


Mono Sodium — Water treatment, 
textiles, acid cleaning compounds. 


Di Sodium — Cheese, leather, tex- 
tiles, detergents, water treatment, 
dye, pigments. 

Tri Sodium — Water softener, deter- 
gent, metal cleaner, water treatment, 
textiles. 


Tetra Sodium Pyro — Soap, deter- 
gents, cheese, textile dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing, metal cleaning, oil- 
drilling mud, water treatment, water 
softener, glass, degreasing. 


Tri Poly — Soap, detergents, water 
softener, textile dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing, degreasing, metal clean- 
ing, clay refining. 

Acid Sodium Pyro — Baking pow- 
der, oil-drilling mud, electroplating. 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 


Mono Calcium — Baking powder, 
self-rising flour, prepared flour, min- 
eral supplement, 


| 
| 


you phosphoric acid and phosphates 
with uniform, high quality. These 
products and some of their many uses 
are listed below. Information and 
prices will besent promptly on request. 


Di Calcium — Tooth paste, tooth 
powder, mineral supplement, pharma- 
ceutical. 

Calcium Pyro — Mineral supple- 
ment, pharmaceutical, | 
Tri Calcium — Tooth paste, tooth 
powder, anti-caking agent, mineral 
supplement, pharmaceutical. 


AMMONIUM PHOSPHATES 

Mono Ammonium — Fireproofing, 
yeast, malt, plant nutrient. 

Di Ammonium — Fireproofing, yeast, 
plant nutrient. 


POTASSIUM PHOSPHATES 

Mono Potassium — Phamaceuticals. 
Di Potassium — Fermentation, nutri- 
ent solutions, pharmaceuticals. 

Tri Potassium — Oil refining. 

Tetra Potassium — Soap, textiles, 
water softener. 

FERRO PHOSPHATES 
MAGNESIUM PHOSPHATES 
ALUMINUM PHOSPHATES 

IRON PHOSPHATES 
ALKYL ACID P PHOSPHAT 





ALKYL ALKALI PHOSPHATES 
SPECIAL PHOSPHATES 

ENJOY the interesting story of phos- 
phorus in “Phosphorus... The Light 
Bearer.” Sent upon request. 





NEW PLANT FACILITIES 
ASSURE LARGER SUPPLIES 
OF SANTICIZER 141 


Versatile plasticizer aids 
processing, improves quality 
of vinyl products 


Recently completed manufacturing 
facilities now assure greatly increased 
supplies of Santicizer* 141, Mon- 
santo’s versatile plasticizer for poly- 
vinyl chloride and vinyl co-polymes. 
It is priced to compete with other pri- 
mary vinyl plasticizers. 


Santicizer 141’s wide compatibility 
and strong solvent action make possi- 
ble economical reductions in process- 
ing temperatures — permit broader 
choice of other compounding mate- 
rials. It also contributes the following 
desirable properties to vinyl prod- 
ucts: low-temperature flexibility, 
flame resistance, light stability, low 
volatility, resistance to embrittle- 
ment, low toxicity. 


Detailed information on Santicizer 
141 — and on other members of 
Monsanto’s family of plasticizers and 
resins — will be sent promptly on 
request. 


BOOKLET 
} DESCRIBES 


APPLICATIONS 
FOR PENTA 


The industrial wood preservative 


This booklet offers useful information 
on how Monsanto’s PENTAchloro- 
phenol can be used profitably to pro- 
tect wood construction from decay 
and destructive insect attack. 


Write for a copy of “Monsanto PEN- 
TAchlorophenol for Preserving Wood 
in Industrial Construction.” Learn 
about this dependable, CLEAN, 
proved method of protecting your 
investments in wood. 
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BENTHAL 


Improves quality of protective 
coatings at reasonable cost 


Benthal* enables manufacturers of 
short oil modified resins to produce 
high-quality coatings economically. 
By replacing a portion of the dibasic 
acid with Benthal, a monobasic acid, 
it is possible to retard bodying, per- 
mit longer processing, thus reducing 
the acid value of alkyd resins. 


Since Benthal becomes part of the 
resin molecule, it acts as an internal 
plasticizer — improves the flexibility 
and adhesion of dried films. Benthal 
is available for prompt shipment at 
reasonable cost . . . For more infor- 
mation on its processing advantages, 
send for a copy of Monsanto Techni- 
cal Bulletin No. O-D-503, “Benthal 
Applications in Alkyd Resins.” 


BIOLITE 


New product developed for 
mildew control in laundries 


A new Monsanto product, Biolite, 
has proved highly successful as a mil- 
dew preventive. It is especially useful 
in laundries, and is being marketed 
through laundry supply houses. 


Biolite is a formulation of Santo- 
brite,* Monsanto’s Sodium Penta- 
chlorophenate, Technical. This is 
another new application for Santo- 
brite, which is already used extensively 
for slime and algae control in indus- 
trial cooling water systems, micro- 
organism control in pulp and paper 
manufacture, weed control. 


AROCLOR 1248 


Eliminates Fire Hazard 
In Die-Casting Systems 


Monsanto’s AROCLOR * 1248, non- 
flammable hydraulic fluid for metal 
die-casting machines, brings greater 
safety to the industry by eliminating 
the danger of fires. Economical? Of 
course! The cost of AROCLOR 1248 
may be only half that of the fluid 
you now are using because of ARO- 
CLOR’S low price and low “make- 
up” requirement. 

AROCLOR 1248 has given contin- 
uous, satisfactory service in individ- 
ualized units for ten years. . . has 
delivered equal results in centralized 
systems for two years. 

Look at these significant test results: 
AROCLOR 1248 has no fire point, 
spontaneous ignition temperature of 
1,300° F. AROCLOR 1248 spray or 
mist requires 64% oxygen for com- 
bustion. These results establish the 
nonflammable and noncombustible 
qualities of AROCLOR 1248. 
AROCLOR 1248 is noncorrosive 
and has such lubricating qualities 
that it usually is employed in die- 
casting systems without the addition 
of other lubricants. For complete de- 
tails, ask for Monsanto Technical 
Bulletin No. P-137. 


NEW TEXAS CITY STYRENE 
PLANT DEDICATED IN APRIL 


newly reconstructed Texas City, 
Texas, styrene plant. 

Highlight of the dedication was a 
ceremony to honor the memory of 
145 Monsanto employes who per- 
ished when the styrene plant was de- 
stroyed by the explosion of S.S.Grand- 
camp, a nitrate-laden steamer. 

The new plant embodies many im- 
provements over the old installation 
—is now in full-scale production. 


MANY INTERMEDIATES 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


Offer wide possibilities for 
product development 
and improvement 


Of interest to the chemical process 
industries is the wide selection of 
Monsanto intermediates now avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 


Some of these chemicals may well 
serve as stepping stones to develop- 
ment of new products, or to improve- 
ment of processes presently used. 
para-Aminobiphenyl « para-Nitrobi- 
phenyl « ortho-Anisidine « para-Anisi- 
dine ¢ Benzoic Acid, Technical « Ben- 
zyl Chloride « Dichloroaniline « ortho- 
Chloroaniline ¢ para-Chloroaniline « 
ortho-Chlorophenol ¢ para-Chloro- 
phenol « Cyclohexylamine « Dicyclo- 
hexylamine ¢« Dinitroaniline + Di- 
nitrochlorobenzene, 46.5°and 48° « 
Monsanto Salt (ortho-Chlor para- 
Toluene Sodium Sulfonate) ¢ ortho- 
Nitroaniline ¢ ortho-Nitrochloroben- 
zene ° ortho-Phenetidin « para-Phene- 
tidin ¢« Phenol, U.S.P. ¢ Phenolsul- 
fonic Acid, 65% and 70% »* Sodium 
Benzoate, Technical « para-Toluene- 
sulfonamide ¢ para-Toluenesulfon- 
chloride * Toluenesulfonic Acid 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 

* * * 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Desk E, 
1703 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Char- 
lotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 


Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Desk E, 1703 South Second Street 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send me more information on: 








Name. 
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Ani bottles and boxes ... in cans and containers ... in tubes and jars... 
these and many other diversified products are packaged for market in different 
ways. One thing, however, they all have in common. All sell better when 
Kelco Algin products are used to give them uniformity. 


Kelco Algin products—as stabilizers, emulsifiers, suspending, thickening 
and water-holding agents—have proved their ability to promote better 
product appearance and performance in widely varying applications such as: 
Food and dairy products; pharmaceutical ointments and emulsions; tooth- 
pastes and cosmetics; latex compounds; water-thinned paints; adhesives; 
textile printing pastes; paperboard sizing...and in numerous other com- 
mercial uses. 

Kelco Algin products can give equally superior results in your particular 
application. Our Technical Service Department will gladly advise and assist 
you. Write or call our nearest regional office. 


KELCO .o nea: 


20 N. Wacker Drive 31 Nassau Street 530 W. Sixth Street 
CHICAGO—6 NEW YORK—5 LOS ANGELES— 14 


Cable Address: KELCOALGIN—New York 
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by Dr. M. R. McCorkle, Use Research and Development Laboratory, Armour and Company 


Secondary Fatty Amines suo sei oveseenary sau 


The first fatty amines to become 
commercially available were primary 
amines, having one fatty alkyl radical 
attached to an amino nitrogen atom. 
Now, two new secondary fatty amines 
of interest to industrial chemists have 


been added to the series of Armeens 


(trade name of the Armour amines de- 
rived from fatty acids). 

These two new Armeens, Armeen 2C 
and Armeen 2HT, are commercial mix- 
tures of secondary fatty amines. They 
have two fatty alkyl radicals attached 
to the amino nitrogen atom. The general 
formula for these secondary amines may 
be written as: 


R.NH or N-H 


R/ 


where R represents a high molecular 
weight normal-alkyl (fatty) radical. 


Composition 


The distribution of long chain N-alkyl 
radicals, and the average composition 
and constants of Armeen 2C and Armeen 
2HT are: 

Carbon 
Chain Armeen 
Length 2C 


Armeen 


N-Alkyl Radicals . 2HT 





30% 
70 





Approx. mol. comb. wt....... 
Apparent secondary amine. . . 
Approx. melting point, °C.... 


Volatility 

Both Armeen 2C and 2HT boil at 
higher temperatures than corresponding 
primary amines. Because these products 
are mixtures, they distill over a wide 
temperature range and especially in the 
case of Armeen 2C, overlap on the dis- 
tillation range of corresponding primary 
amine mixtures. At a pressure of 0.5 
mm. of mercury, Armeen 2C distills over 
the range 160-275°C; while Armeen 2HT 
distills between 200-275°C at the same 
pressures, 


Solubilities 

Armeen 2C is soluble in benzene, 
cyclohexane, trichloromethane, carbon 
tetrachloride, ethyl ether, butyl acetate, 
methanol, 95% ethanol, isopropanol, 
and n-butanol. It is sparingly soluble 
(soluble hot) in ethyl acetate and 2- 
butanone; soluble hot;in acetone; and 
sparingly soluble hot in acetonitrile. 
Armeen 2C is insoluble in water. 
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Armeen 2HT is sparingly soluble 
(soluble hot) in trichloromethane and 
carbon tetrachloride; soluble hot in 
benzene, cyclohexane, ethyl acetate, 
butyl acetate, isopropanol, n-butanol, 
and 2 —butanone. It is sparingly soluble 
hot in ethyl ether, acetone, and 95% 
ethanol. Armeen 2HT is insoluble in 
methanol, acetonitrile, and water. 


Reactions 

The reactions of Armeens 2C and 2HT 
aresimilar to those of the primary amines. 
They are organic alkalis and react readily 
with organic or inorganic acid groups. 

Oil-soluble quaternary ammonium 
salts may be produced from the second- 
ary Armeens. (Available commercially 
as Arquad 2C and Arquad 2HT.) It is 
often possible to make oil-soluble salts 
of inorganic acids using the secondary 
amines as the alkali. 


Suggested Uses 

In lubricant additives, rust inhibitors, 
rubber chemicals, textile treating agents, 
oil-soluble quaternaries and synthetic 
waxes. 

SECONDARY ARQUADS 

The availability of the secondary 
fatty amines has also made possible the 
production of the secondary quater- 
nary ammonium salts, which Armour 
has trade-named Arquad 2C and Arquad 
2HT. (Aseries of primary amine Arquads 
—water soluble —has been available for 
some time.) 

Compatibilities 

The oil-soluble Arquads are compat- 
ible with both cationic and non-ionic 
materials. They are not compatible with 
anionic materials such as soaps or the 
common anionic synthetic detergents. 


_ Their average composition is listed on 


the chart below: 
Carbon 
Chain 

N-Alky! Radicals Length 


Arquad Arquad 


2HT 








Total active quaternary 
Salt (NaCl) 
than 1% 

about 

24% 

liquid 

(clouds 

at 20°C 
—gels at 

-25°C) 

The oil-soluble Arquads are stable at 

both high and low pH’s and in the pres- 


Isopropy] alcohol 


Form at room temp.......... 


ence of most water-soluble salts. They 
are not precipitated by hard water. 


Solubilities 
These oil-soluble secondary Arquads 
are dispersible in water, soluble in 
naphtha, most hydrocarbons and a va- 
riety of other organic solvents. 


Commercial Applications 


Surface Activity: Oil-soluble Arquads 
lower the surface tension of water. (From 
72 dynes at 25°C, 0.1% dispersion of 
Arquad 2C reduces tension to 30 dynes, 
0.1% of Arquad 2HT to 37 dynes.) 


Emulsifying Agents: Because of their 
dispersibility in water and their solu- 
bility in oils, the oil-soluble Arquads are 
capable of emulsifying oils into water. 
Such emulsions are “substantive” to 
cloth, wood, pigments, etc. 


Dye Substantivity: Small percentages of 
Arquad 2C added to the dye baths result 
in substantivity of dyes for many types 
of textile materials—even hard-to-dye 
nylons. 


Textile Softeners: These Arquads are 
powerful cationic softening agents for 
textiles. They are excellent for their 
non-yellowing properties. 


Germicides: Arquad 2C is a powerful 
germicide in water dispersion. 


Mold Inhibitor: Arquad 2C is also an 
effective mold inhibitor. 


Please send me free booklets checked — 


(| Primary and Secondary Armeens 
(] Primary and Secondary Arquads 


ARMOUR 
‘Y, ’ by Di ¢ y, 


Armour and Company 
1355 W. 31st Street *¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 
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e penetrate 
e wet 

e disperse 
e dissolve 
e disinfect 
e deodorize 


e preserve 


e degrease 


NC Ulla 


improve many products and processes 


~The unique properties which have firmly 
established Hercules Pine Oils in the 
manufacture of textile chemicals, 
disinfectants, insecticides, soaps, detergents, 
and essential oils may indicate the 
usefulness of these low-cost, high-quality 
pine wood derivatives in many other 
chemical products and processes. For 
specific technical data and test sample, 
write to: 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


Newsletter, 
May, 1949 


For Your Information: 








Barium Reduction Corp.'s new carbon bisulfide plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va., will be in full operation by June l. It will uti- 
lize the process developed by Pure Oil Co, (and modified by BRC), in 
which a catalytic vapor-phase reaction of sulfur. with natural gas 
co=produces carbon bisulfide and hydrogen sulfide. The former product 

'is of rayon-grade purity; the latter will be used by BRC to manufacture 
its various sulfide products. 











Chemical business barometer: General American Transportation 
Co.'S tank-car division is booked solid through December. Substantial 
orders are on hand for cars to carry sulfuric acid, phosphorus, nitro- 


yl chloride, propane, chlorine, metallic sodium, and tetraethyl lead. 





* * CI * * 


Chlorine, contrary to the general current trend, is one of the few 
basic chemicals still undergoing expansion. Additional chlorine-caustic 
capacity is going in at Freeport, Texas (Dow, 90 tons a day); and 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. (Diamond Alkali,15 tons). National Distillers 
Products' 80-tons-a-day chlorine-metallic sodium plant at Ashtabula, 
0., is scheduled for completion in April, 1950; and Ethyl Corp.'s 
chlorine=-sodium addition at Baton Rouge will be finished this fall. 
Extra: Interest in possible further new capacity in the Texas Gulf 
Coast area is reported (but unconfirmed). 














West Coast blues: There is a growing surplus of chemists and 
chemical engineers in that area since many who came there during the 
war and postwar boom are reluctant to leave. A spot check among chem- 
ical research directors throughout the country indicates, however, 
that research staffs generally are being maintained at last year's 
levels. 














* * CI * * 


Insecticide manufacturers, fearful of further regulation of syn- 
thetic insecticides (this issue, p. 739), will be interested in the 
following chemicals as they explore the possibilities of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture's pyrethrum synthesis: allyl bromide or chlo- 

| ride (or methallyl chloride), pyruvic aldehyde, ethyl acetoacetate, 
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ethyl diazoacetate, and 2,5-dimethylhexadiene-2,4. From: these both 

the acid and alcohol components of pyrethrum-like esters can be syn- 
thesized. Compounds incorporating allyl or methallyl groups exceed 
pyrethrins in toxicity to’ flies, are more stable, and cause no irrita- 
tion when applied as Sprays or aerosols. 








Growing of crystals from molten salts under vacuum has been devel- 
oped by Harshaw Chemical Co. to the point where vacuum-grown optical 
crystals of lithium fluoride, calcium fluoride, anthracene and other 
chemicals are commercially available. Vacuum growth results in greater 
clarity by preventing occlusion of air or reaction of the crystal or 
crucible materials with oxygen. 











* * OT * * 


Commercial Solvents Corp. will start distributing two new auto- 
motive specialties this month: a car washing compound and a cleaner 
for carburetors and small parts. Both will be sold under CSC's 
Nor'way trade name. 





A synthetic bone char, named Synthad, has been developed by Baugh 
& Sons, Philadelphia. Made by carbonizing a, mixture of organic matter 
and synthetic hydroxyapatite with an appropriate binder, the material 
is very similar to natural char except that it is harder. A full-scale 
comparison test in a sugar refinery showed a 23 per cent saving in 
make-up requirements. 








* * CT * * 
Here and There: 





Investigations at Armour Research Foundation have resulted in an 
enzymatic process that cuts the time required for retting cocoanut fi- 
bers from several weeks down to five days. More important, it is also 
applicable to flax...B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.'s vinyl resin latex 
is undergoing field evaluation for a number of packaging uses, partic- 
ularly in the fruit industry...Limited samples of pyromellitic acid 
. (benzene-1,2,4,5-tetracarboxylic acid) are being distributed by Oronite 
Chemical Co....Tennessee Eastman is manufacturing 2-ethylhexanol... 
Dramamine, sensational new remedy for motion sickness, is now being 
made commercially by G. D. Searle & Co., Chicago. 























An attempt is being made by some private individuals to stir up 
interest in another natural soda ash mining operation near Green River, 
Wyoming...Procter & Gamble has been granted six patents on direct 
hydrogenation of heavy metal salts of oganic acids to yield the cor- 
responding alcohols. Zinc, cadmium, chromium and lead salts are men- 
tioned; suggested pressures are 150-200 atmospheres; temperatures, 
240-400 degrees C....A spokesman for Humble Oil & Refining Co. pre- 
dicts that natural gas at the well head will sell for 15¢-20¢ per 
thousand cu. ft. within the next few years, compared with 5¢-10¢ today. 
The price of all hydrocarbons will rise, he believes, because of in- 
creased extraction costs; but natural gas will increase faster than the 
others because of expanding pipeline demands for heating purposes. 
This could seriously affect petrochemical development in the Southwest. 
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ISOPROPYL PHENOLS 


| sopropyl Phenols—long in the laboratory stage—are now 
being produced for the first time in commercial quantities by Koppers. 

Production of the Isopropyl Phenols has been made possible by Koppers 
continuing research on derivatives of the coal chemicals. Many useful ap- 
plications are already indicated. 

Promising uses include the production of phenolic-type resins, lubricat- 
ing oil additives, engine-cleaning compounds, plasticizers, rubber-process- 
ing chemicals and agricultural chemicals, and use as a solvent for wire- 
coating enamels. 

The chemical reactivity and the physical properties of the Isopropyl 
Phenols are similar to those of the cresols and the lower alkylated phenols. 
Properties of typical samples are shown below: 


ortho- meta, para- 


Isopropyl Phenol Isopropyl Phenol 


Boiling Range, 5-95% 206-213°C 221-228°C 
Specific Gravity, 30°C 0.987 0.983 


Refractive Index, ss 1.528 1.526 
Solubility in 10% NaOH Complete Complete 








Commercial quantities of both ortho-Isopropyl Phenol and meta, para- 
Isopropyl Phenol are now available; Diisopropyl Phenol is available from 
pilot plant operations. 

Samples of each grade of Koppers Isopropyl Phenols are now available 
to research and development chemists. 


oN 
», 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. fay 


i 
Cheneizal Civision KOPPERS _ 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ~ 4 



































BICHROMATE of SODA 
BICHROMATE of POTASH 
SODIUM SULFATE 
SODIUM CHROMATE 
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OUR STAKE IN THE WORLD 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, Editor 


SOME CHEMICAL AND DRUG MANUFACTURERS interested 
in international trade are wondering what is going to 
happen to exports after the European Recovery Pro- 
gram bows out in 1952. Will they show a decline, or 
will the ECA billions have provided enough of a push 
to keep the European economy traveling uphill under 
its own steam? 

To a big extent this will depend on the attitudes of 
businessmen and governments here and abroad over the 
next few years. If the political and economic climates 
of the world can be made favorable to trade and indus- 
try, and if businessmen can be educated in the oppor- 
tunities and methods of extending their activities along 


international lines, world trade and industry are likely 
to flourish. 


As a start in working toward these conditions, two 
distinguished committees of the International Chamber 
of Commerce have applied their talents over the past 
two years to separate phases of the problem. Both made 
their reports public last month. 

One is entitled “A Code of Fair Treatment for For- 
eign Investments,” and was drawn up and subscribed 
to by a committee of businessmen representing 32 
nations. 

The second, prepared by the United States Council 
of ICC, of which H. J. Heinz II is chairman, is called 
“Intelligent International Investment.” Predicated on 
the conviction that this country’s businessmen must 
take the initiative in stimulating a free flow of private 
capital in international investment, this report concerns 
itself with the obstacles to investment of American 
capital in foreign countries and how these might be 
overcome. 

Specifically it recommends : 


e A statement by the United States Government that 
it cannot supply foreign countries with the technology 
and capital which they require to develop their resources 
and skills, that it looks primarily to private enterprise 
to provide these things. 

¢ Creation of a business “climate” in other countries 
which will be attractive to private investment. 
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e Joint government-business exploration of various 
government inducements to private foreign investment. 


e Long-term government contracts for the purchase 
of strategic raw materials. 


e Elimination of burdensome taxation on foreign in- 
vestments. 


e Statutory registration of agreements between 
United States and foreign business interests for the 


_exchange of methods and processes under immunity 


from punitive provisions of the antitrust laws. 


e Government loans for closely circumscribed types 
of projects under private execution in order to increase 
opportunities for private investment in foreign countries. 


e Technical missions to foreign countries under gov- 
ernment auspices to advise on carefully selected develop- 
ment projects. 


This is a program, it seems to us, that chemical indus- 
try should support and take active part in. Yet we were 
suprised to see the name of only one chemical company 
representative among the 98 members of the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Council. 

Certainly the American chemical industry has long 
outgrown its swaddling clothes. It is able to take care 
of itself away from home, as is being amply demon- 
strated by several of the major producers who have 
extended their operations to many corners of the globe. 

With its acknowledged world leadership in methods 
and technology the chemical industry is now in a posi- 
tion to extend its activities abroad and at the same time 
play a major role in a program of world economic 
development conducted on a private initiative basis. 
Such a program is consistent with all of the principles 
on which the industry has based its phenomenal success 
and growth in this country. Any aid it can give in ex- 
tending these same principles throughout the world will 
not only be laying the groundwork for a healthy domes- 
tic and world economy after ECA, but it also may be 
one of the important keys to achievement of that greatest 
of the goals of our time—peace with freedom. 
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Back in 1927 at Peoria, 

Illinois, CSC was the first company 

in the United States to make and market 
synthetic methanol. 


TODAY, CSC’s new methanol piant at Sterlington, Louisiana, 
is producing methanol at a rate many times that of the older plant. 


CSC is the source of quality methanol in drums 
or tank cars. Your inquiry is invited. 


GCOMMEBREIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL DIVISION + 17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS FOR FACTORY, FARM, HOSPITAL, AND HOME 
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. ; CHEMICAL SALESMAN: From desk jockey to bush beater. 


‘REBIRTH OF A SALESMAN 


ee 
Ewing Galloway 


With a buyers’ market for chemicals in full bloom, companies are dusting 
off old techniques, spawning new tricks to move products. 


THE SALESMAN IS AGAIN fighting 
for the luncheon tab . . . and meaning it. 
The present buyers’ market for chem- 
icals, already nine months old (CI, Aug. 
1948, p. 209), finds him no longer en- 
sconced as a desk jockey allocating avail- 
able supplies, but on the road calling on 
prospects. With the return of the sales- 
man to his traditional role, the black 
market is only a bad memory of another 
period. Selling is again a major problem 
of chemical companies. 

There are indications that even the 
fastest-talking seller cannot move all that 
our tremendously expanded capacity can 
put on the market: Although production 
of inorganic heavy chemicals has declined 
only slightly, such tonnage organics as 
acetic anhydride, phthalic anhydride, 
Phenol and methanol have already added 
a downward hook to production charts. 

’ Last year’s output of the synthetic or- 
ganic chemical industry was some 12 
billion pounds—up 50 per cent in less 
than three years—and this filled the seem- 
ingly bottomless pit into which produc- 
tion has been flowing. Coincidental sharp 
declines in production of cellulose ace- 
tate, phenol-formaldehyde plastics and 
Practically all types of coatings lessened 
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demands on this 
cutbacks. 


reservoir and forced 


Pack Rat Passes 


Now that the consumer can count on 
delivery dates, he is extremely happy to 
dip into his inventory and, in effect, let 
the seller bear a larger part of his work- 
ing capital load. Previously, in pack rat 
fashion, he had stored everything he could 
obtain “. . . just in case .. .” his alloca- 
tion might be curtailed the next month. 
Consumption of these excessive warehouse 
stocks at a time of reduced demand has 
further cut production. The true de- 
mand for chemicals can be evaluated as 
soon as reserves are depleted to a work- 
ing level, for then production statistics 
will represent actual consumption—not 
consumption minus inventory. 

Not only has the producer been forced 
to carry “inventory” for his customers, 
but he has been faced with sporadic buy- 
ing as consumers, anticipating price cuts, 
held off purchases of normal quantities. 
To combat this practice and.keep an even 
flow of orders through the plant, one 
chemical producer has insured his cus- 
tomers against price cuts over a stated 
period: If there is a decrease in price 


within the given time, the customer’s in- 
ventory is evaluated and he is refunded 
the difference between the original price 
and the new price. Thus, one of the major 
causes of hand-to-mouth purchasing is 
eliminated. 


First Line of Defense 


The heavy weapon of the chemical com- 
panies’ fight for the sales dollar, however, 
is still the salesman. He has received 
orders to dust off the old briefcase, get 
a new set of time tables, and start beat- 
ing the bush both for new customers and 
oldtimers who may have been lost during 
the days of priorities. Personal contact 
is the surest way to bring these fellows 
into the fold. 

Despite this return to basic selling, 
producers are not expanding sales staffs 
at an accelerated rate, for, as an official 
of one prominent producer comments, 
“You don’t make a good salesman over- 
night.” He does note, however, that his 
active sales department has been very ap- 
preciably expanded, although the total 
number of employees has been only 
slightly increased. This extra personnel 
has been made available by returning to 
their regular selling jobs those who for- 
merly handled paper work connected with 
allocations and placated irate consumers 
hoping for “just another drum.” 


Field Artillery 


Close support is being given the sales- 
man in the field by increased emphasis on 
technical service to aid the customer in 
making the “right” decision. This is a 
tried-and-true method of winning a fair 
share of the available business, but some 
chemical producers are adding new twists. 

Several plastics producers are now 
carrying on extensive customer research 
by canvassing not the fabricator to whom 
molding compounds are sold, but the ulti- 
mate consumer whose needs and desires 
are the true market. They find which of 
their products are suitable for the de- 
sired objects and pass all this information 
on to the fabricator. This insures him of 
salable products and them of repeat 
orders. Costly? Yes, but cheaper than 
an idle plant. 

Somewhat similar to this program is 
the work of the sales research department 
of a chemical producer. While this group 
was formed some time ago, the present 
situation has brought it into its own. This 
department’s job is to scout various in- 
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BUYERS’ MARKET: 


dustries for specific problems that fur- 
row the brow of the worker, production 
manager, design engineer or executive. 
Those that appear most likely to be solved 
by use of the company’s products become 
development projects. When the answer 
is found, the company goes to its cus- 
tomers and not only points out the sure 
bet they have been missing but tells them 
how to make the products to sell the mar- 
ket it has uncovered for them. Although 
competitors also stand to benefit from this 
exploratory work, the company providing 
the solution usually makes the most sales. 

All companies, regardless of whether 
they have such elaborate programs as this, 
are increasing the tempo of their applica- 
tion research. Management, more anxious 
to develop new uses for chemicals pouring 
out of plants representing huge capital 
investment than to embark on projects 
that won’t pay off for years, is looking 
favorably on research budgets weighted 
in favor of the short-term projects. New 
markets are being sought out as avidly as 
new customers. 


Over There 


One major organic chemical producer’s 
increase in export sales within the past 
few months has helped to take the edge 
off of disappointing domestic demand. This 
business, however, didn’t just roll in as 
the word got around that chemicals were 
available; the ground work was laid when 
materials were tight. A fixed percentage 
of production was allocated to the export 
market during the hard times of the ex- 
porter; that percentage has gradually 
increased and now represents a welcome 
increase in sales outlets. 
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Mountains to move. 


All producers aren't in this advantage- 
ous position, but they are turning to ex- 
port markets to sell both organics and 
inorganics. Increasing quantities of al- 
kali (about 5 per cent) and sulfur are 
moving into such channels. One major 
sulfur producer shipped more sulfur in 
March than insany month in its history; 
the foreign market made this possible. 

Sut dollar restrictions and competition 
from foreign countries limit the amount 
of relief export sales can provide. Italy 
has become a very large exporter of 
dyestuffs, and England will be a major 
factor in the world market for aliphatics 
as well as aromatics when its four huge 
petrochemical plants are completed. The 
first exports are coming out of Germany 
(CI, Aug. 1948, p. 212), and more are on 
the way. In this picture, American com- 
panies stand the best chance of consolidat- 
ing markets for such products as alkalis, 
which require very large capital invest- 
ment to build the large plants necessary 
for low-cost production. There is, how- 
ever, the possibility that national pride 
will protect uneconomical units with high 
tariffs to keep out foreign competition. 


Over Here 


Not only have executives looked to 
overseas markets to absorb excess pro- 
duction, but each has examined his own 
organization’s ability to use new products 
in materials it is now producing. Pre- 
viously management has been chary of ap- 
proving projects that would require as 
raw materials large quantities of chem- 
icals for which there was a ready and 
profitable market. Changes in conditions 
have caused changes in thinking. 


At first, slackened production will miti- 
gate against such developments as man- 
agement feels its way in the new environ- 
ment. As the situation stabilizes, however, 
the trend to exploit the potential of exist- 
ing raw materials will provide a steady 
flow of new products. 


The Price Front 


When all other blandishments fail to 
provoke a sufficient volume of sales, pro- 
ducers have to resort to price cuts. The 
break in ethanol was merely the most 
spectacular of reductions that have also 
included such tonnage organic chemic:ils 
as formaldehyde, acetic acid, acetone, and 
isopropanol. More reductions are in the 
cards as producers have to sacrifice high 
unit profits to meet intensified compcti- 
tion. 

Price cuts always bring out the blue 
pencil and a call for cost reduction. Some 
economies have been made possible by 
the mere fact of ample supply, for spe- 
cific shipping and delivery dates can now 
be counted upon. This makes possible 
better scheduling of production. More- 
over, now that the pressure to get maxi- 
mum production out of existing equip- 
ment has eased, proper maintenance can 
again be instituted. In many cases, this 
has meant a complete overhauling of 
plants that will result in lower operating 
costs. Some of the current reduction in 
output is undoubtedly attributable to plants 
down or operating at rates curtailed for 
such overdue renovating. 

Although not usually considered a direct 
item in the price of chemicals, the cost 
of transporting products to the consumer 
is not being overlooked, especially in light 
of the rather drastic freight rate increases 
over the past few years. Better materials 
handling is one means of reducing this 
cost, but most attention has been centered 
on alternate shipping methods. One com- 
pany is shipping formaldehyde in a con- 
verted LST from Texas to a New Eng- 
land point, and then distributing it to 
customers by tank truck. Another is 
hauling acetone in tankers from the Gul! 
Coast to the East (CI, Oct. 1948, pp. 585 
586). 

Tank trucks are also being considered 
by chlorine producers. In spite of the 
danger of a large multiple-plaintiff law- 
suit in case of an accident in a populated 
area, the large potential savings are wit'- 
ning this development the green light. 

Chlorine manufacturers are trying st!!! 
another move. An application has been 
made for a reclassification for chlorite 
shipments in rail transport, which, if suc- 
cessful, will reduce the cost of freig!t 
about 40% (CI, April 1949, p. 551). 

Producers are taking every advantay¢ 
of savings made possible by barge ship 
ment through the Inland Waterways at 
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the Intercoastal Canal. A major pro- 
ducer of organic chemicals in Texas is 
shipping every pound of a large number 
of his products in this fashion to a re- 
shipment terminal on the Ohio River. 


Regrouping Forces 

These steps to cut costs so that prices 
can be lowered seem ta lack the glamor 
associated with the prodigious technical 
achievements and production records that 
have characterized the chemical industry 
of the past few years. However, this is 
normal business in a healthy economy. 
The ball has been passed to the salesman, 
but he will be ably supported by the same 
technical teams that built the industry. 

Regrouping these forces is solving the 
chemical industry’s immediate problem— 
consolidation of the market for its prod- 
ucts. 


DDT BUGABOO 


Exaggerated reports of DDT haz- 
ards, new recommendations for dairy 
and beef cattle insecticides spell 
double trouble for industry. 


BANNER HEADLINES last month 
told the public that in DDT it had taken 
a viper to its bosom. This month insec- 
ticide manufacturers are striving (as they 
will be for many months to come) to cor- 
rect many misconceptions that have arisen 
out of the sensational treatment given re- 
ports of DDT poisoning. 

Added to that. difficult task will be ad- 
justments to comply with USDA recom- 
mendations advising against the use of 
DDT on dairy animals and on forage or 
other feeds for dairy animals or animals 
being finished for slaughter. Revamping 
formulas with less toxic insecticides for 
pest control around dairy barns and re- 
vision of labels on present stocks of DDT 
insecticides are filling the working hours 
of manufacturers, as in their off-hours 
they wonder when the next blow will fall. 


“DDT and You” 

Cause of the DDT scare was a series 
of articles entitled “DDT and You” that 
appeared under the byline of the New 
York Post-Home News’ crusading col- 
umnist, Albert Deutsch. A great portion 
of his daily column was based on pub- 
lished reports of a New York physician 
and pharmacologist, Dr. Morton S. Bis- 
kind, to the effect that a number of cases 
of “virus x” were actually DDT poison- 
ing, and that “x disease” in cattle closely 
resembled DDT poisoning. In a joint 
statement, the USDA, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Departments of the Army 
and the Navy, and the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau said reports that DDT 
was responsible for these diseases were 
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“without foundation” and pointed to the 
existence of these diseases before the use 
of DDT as an insecticide. 

After the first few articles had ap- 
peared, a box warning against undue 
alarm was run alongside the “exposé,” 
but more people heeded the skull and 
crossbones on the front pages of several 
issues than this conciliatory note. The 
flood of inquiries that reached the Food 
and Drug Administration and other 
agencies was ample evidence of the con- 
cern shown by users of this and other 
insecticides. 


Saner Approach 


That DDT and other of the relatively 
new synthetic insecticides are poisons is 
not news to anyone, and the problem of 
utilizing their benefits without harm to 
people was considered in a series of papers 
delivered at the recent San Francisco 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. Here there was a division of opin- 
ion ranging from the demand for imme- 
diate public controls to the view that 
they can continue to be used with safety. 
In general, it is conceded that the bene- 
fits of these materials far exceed hazards 
in their use, but more rigid controls over 
their manufacture and distribution would 
not surprise anyone. However, the in- 
dustry wants these to be based on fact 
and not on mass-hysteria. 

The USDA has fully considered the 
toxicity of DDT, as it has all other in- 
secticides, in making recommendations 
for use, and states that there is no evi- 
dence of human sickness due to DDT 


used in accordance with such recom- 
mendations. Because continued tests re- 
veal that DDT residues can sometimes 
be detected in milk following direct ap- 
plication of the insecticide to milk cows 
to control livestock pests or its use for’ 
fly control in dairy barns, this agency 
has warned against its further use for 
this purpose—a necessary precaution to 
insure the wholesomeness of this food so 
important in the diet of infants and chil- 
dren. Since there is also evidence that 
DDT residues are stored in animal fat 
and are present in meat of animals treated 
less than 30 days before slaughtering, the 
department has also warned against feed- 
ing DDT-treated forage or other feed to 
such animals for this period prior to 
slaughtering, or to dairy cows at all. 


Methoxychlor and Pyrethrum 


Methoxychlor, the analog of DDT that 
is among the least dangerous of the new 
synthetics, has been recommended in place 
of DDT to control major pests on dairy 
cattle and in dairy establishments. (Other 
chlorinated insecticides not winning ap- 
proval are benzene hexachloride, chlor- 
dane, toxaphene and TDE—also known 
as DDD.) In the latter application—as a 
residual spray on environmental surfaces 
—limited tests with methoxychlor have 
given promising but somewhat erratic re- 
sults. It is recommended for such use. 

Combinations of pyrethrum and the 
synergist piperonyl butoxide, which are 
among the most innocuous insecticidal 
materials, have also been given the nod 
of approval for use on dairy animals. 


DAIRY INSECTICIDES: Some changes made. 
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Pyrethrum, a natural material that is 
imported, is expensive and has been in 
tight supply. Synergists to increase its 
effectiveness will make a given amount 


go farther and will reduce the cost of the 


finished insecticide. Although these insec- 
ticides have not shown much promise in 
preliminary tests as residual sprays on 
building surfaces and the like, they can 
be used as space sprays for fly control, 
as can the organic thiocyanates. 


Manufacturers have already started to” 


market new sprays and aerosols for dairy 
cattle use with formulations revised ac- 
cording to the new directives. They are 
also revising labels on DDT products 
bearing statements recommending their 
use for the purposes no longer considered 
safe. In some cases, claims must be de- 
leted, while for other products, inclusion 
of a leaflet or the like amending the old 
directions is sufficient. It is no easy task 
since many questions can be answered 
only on an individual basis. 


’ Future Trouble? 


Of greater concern to the industry than 
these necessary and proper changes is 
the possible effect on the buying public 


of unfounded exaggerations about the.- 


dangers of DDT and other insecticides 
as well. It is generally felt that the pub- 
lic will be reassured by the responsible 
statements of government agencies charg- 
ed with regulating such preducts. 

However, a sign of future marketing 
difficulties may be seen in a few adver- 
tisements for insecticides that claim “con- 
tains no DDT.” To protect themselves 
against any growth of this movement or 
impetuous action brought on by pressure, 
manufacturers are busily experimenting 
with methoxychlor, pyrethrum, piperonyl 
butoxide and other materials for house- 
hold and general insecticides as well as 
the new dairy formulations. 


TRILEMMA 


Many factors govern process engi- 
neer’s choice among distillation, ex- 
traction, and extractive distillation. 


THE PROCESS engineer is continually 
faced with the problem of deciding quick- 
ly and correctly on the best method of 
separating new mixtures. In a paper at 
the recent ACS meeting in San Francisco, 
Mott Souders of Shell Development Co. 
has done a real service for the process 
engineer by carefully listing the factors 
which must be considered in such deci- 
sions. 5 

In his discussion Souders considers only 
three methods of separation, but three 
highly important ones: distillation, ex- 
tractive distillation, and extraction. In 


740 


the range of boiling points where distilla- 


tion may be conducted at reasonable 


pressures, the three processes become com- 
petitive and the decision among them 


must be based largely on the relative 


selectivity. 


Capital Costs 

In comparing the three at equal selec- 
tivity, Souders points out the relative 
magnitude of the factors which enter the 
capital costs of each process. In extrac- 
tive distillation and extraction, lower 
plate efficiency results in numbers of plates 
114 and 3 times as great, respectively, as 
the requirements of simple distillation. In 
addition, due to the lower throughput 
rate and the large volume of high-molecu- 
lar-weight solvent, extraction equipment 
must be approximately 4 times, and ex- 
tractive distillation equipment 2 times the 
diameter of distillation equipment. Con- 
sidering the increase in steel from these 
factors alone, extraction capital costs will 
run essentially 12 times, and extractive 
distillation 3 times, distillation costs. 

Extraction and extractive distillation in 
general can compete with distillation only 
in the range where the selectivity of dis- 
tillation is very low; and even here the 
selectivity of the extraction and extractive 


. distillation must be high. From the curves 


presented by Souders showing the selec- 
tivities necessary to obtain equal costs, if 
distillation has a relative volatility of 114, 
extraction in order to compete must have 
a “relative volatility” of 6, and extractive 
distillation a relative volatility of approx- 
imately 4. At higher values of relative 
volatility the spread is even greater: 70 
to 80 is required in extraction to compete 
with distillation at a relative volatility 
of 3. 


Other Factors 


Other factors besides the basic costs of 
the separation unit itself enter the capital 
cost picture, although decisions can often 
be made on the basis of these costs alone. 

The heat-transfer surface is important, 
and any requirements for special mate- 
rials or special alloys may considerably 
alter the total costs. Operating costs, such 
as heat requirements, solvent make-up, 
maintenance and service, and—particular- 
ly if the operation is to be large scale—the 
feasibility of automatic control, influence 
the decision. 

But beyond all of these are factors 
which are often neglected: the develop- 
ment cost, the reservoir of prior knowl- 
edge, and the urgency of the project. If 
the project is urgent, development costs 
mount, and it is often better to rely on 
prior knowledge of a first process than to 
lose production while exploring a second 
one. 





BIG BOMBER 


General Chemical enters household 
specialties field with low-pressure 
aerosol line. 


JUST HOW BIG is this low-pressure 
aerosol business going to be? That’s the 
question the chemical industry has been 
asking since enterprising specialties com- 
panies started to jet propel their products 
—and sales. 

The answer seems to be “plenty big,” 
for General Chemical Division of Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corp., a_ king-size 
producer of industrial chemicals, lias 


moved in with a new product in a new 


AIREX MOTHICIDE: Big fellow moves in. 


container. And this is just the forerunner 
of a whole line of such materials to be 
similarly packaged. 

Although the consumer field is largely 
foreign to the company (previous ex- 
perience limited to a small line of home 
and garden insecticides sold under the 
trademark Mechling), the move is log- 
ical. General Chemical is a large manu- 
facturer of basic insecticidal and agricul- 
tural chemicals and has only recently 
introduced its new aerosol propellents, 
Genetrons, an outgrowth of its fluorine 
research. The new aerosols will expedite 
the movement of these materials to the 
consumer, and the company can eliminate 
the middleman “canner’s” cut in this bur- 
geoning new field. 


Moths First 


First pests to be targets of the Airex 
line—as the new aerosols will be known 
—will be moths, open season on which 
has just been declared by housewives. 
The Airex Moth Killer contains Genetron 
as the dispersing gas and a new mothicide 
developed by the company and dubbed 
Benz-o-gen (benzhydryl-n-butyl ether), 
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as well as the standard ingredients— 
DDT, pyrethrins, piperonyl butoxide and 
aromatic distillates. Quick knockdown, 
instant kill of larvae and lasting residual 
effect are claimed for the product. Fair- 
traded at $1.98 for the 12-ounce dispenser, 
the product will be distributed nationally. 

Scheduled to be introduced by the end 
of this month will be the Airex Insect 
Killer, an all-purpose insecticidal aerosol 
containing DDT and pyrethrum. This 
will retail at $1.69 a can. Sometime later 
General Chemical will add its air fresh- 
ener to the line, but plans for other prod- 
ucts have not been decided upon yet. Pos- 
sible avenues of expansion now being ex- 
ploited by other companies (CI, April 
1949, pp. 562-563) include plastic sprays, 
touchup paints, wax polishes, greenhouse 
sprays and pharmaceutical and cosmetic 
products such as under-arm deodorants, 
sun-tan lotions, and germicides. 


Selling Points 

In the large-scale newspaper and radio 
promotion campaign to launch the moth- 
killer, General Chemical has some new 
things to talk about. It claims that 
Genetron, developed for aerosol use, pro- 
vides 20 per cent more vapor per unit 
weight than other dispersants (mixtures 
of methylene chloride or Freon 11 and 
Freon 12 have been commonly used). In 
addition, it is said to be more soluble 
and to provide better dispersion of par- 
ticles, and hence more effective action. 
It is non-flammable, non-corrosive, and 
stainless. 

The new container, an exclusive de- 
sign of General Chemical, is a far cry 
from containers that won the first low- 
pressure aerosols the name “beer can 
bombs.” A polished aluminum seamless 
dispenser that weighs but 114 ounces 
empty has replaced the seamed tin can. 
In addition to its lightness, it is but 2% 
inches in diameter so that it fits snugly 
into a woman’s hand. Other features are 
a finger-tip push-button release, a ball- 
type valve to prevent leakage, a one- 
way hood to eliminate “back-firing,” a 
transparent plastic dome to protect the 
button until used, and a deep-draw feed 
tube to exhaust the container’s contents. 

Realizing that dealing directly with 
consumers is a business apart from sell- 
ing to industry, General Chemical has 
set up a separate department to handle 
the new aerosols. Although all the prod- 
ucts will be packaged in the same type 
container and the labels will be similar 
in design, each label will have a dis- 
tinctive color. The aim is to fill a kitchen 
shelf with an attractive assortment of 
household specialties. From the new ideas 
the company has brought to the aerosol 
field, it looks like it has a good chance 
of doing just that. 
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HIGH-TEMP SULFIDES 


Rare-earth sulfides show promise 
as high-temperature refractories. 


THE RARE earths, not so rare as they 
once were, have in the last few years been 
the cynosure of scientific eyes. 

A group of chemists at University of 
California’s Department of Chemistry and 
Radiation Laboratory have been looking 
at the refractory rare-earth sulfides, and 
they reported their promising findings to 
the recent national meeting of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Involved in the 
project were L. A. Bromley, who pre- 
sented the paper, Leo Brewer, P. W. 
Gilles, N. L. Lofgren, and the late E. D. 
Eastman. 

The sulfides of cerium and thorium 
are especially interesting, particularly in 
applications where an oxygen-containing 
material (such as magnesia) cannot be 
used. Among the more promising is 
cerium monosulfide, CeS, a brassy-yellow 
substance with mechanical properties like 
those of cast iron. Its melting point is 
high (about 2,500° C.), it resists spalling, 
and it can be fabricated with ease. Small 
crucibles of the pure material have been 
heated at a rate of 1,000° C. per minute 
without fracture. Shaped objects can be 
readily formed by the ordinary techniques 
of powder metallurgy. 


Sensitive to Oxygen 


The compound is resistant to molten 
alkali, alkaline-earth elements, cerium, 
iron, titanium, and several other elements. 
It is not attacked by air, steam, or water 
at temperatures below 200° C., but it is 
readily decomposed by aqueous acids. It 
is also attacked by oxygen at high tem- 
peratures and must be used in an inert 
atmosphere or vacuum. 

Cerium monosulfide is prepared by di- 
rect combination of the normal sulfide, 
Ce2S3, with cerium hydride, CeH3. The 
normal sulfide is first prepared by re- 
action of the oxide, CeO2, with hydrogen 


- sulfide at 1200-1400° C. in an inductively 


heated graphite chamber. CeHg is pre- 
pared by allowing cerium metal to absorb 
hydrogen at approximately room tem- 
perature, although it must subsequently 
be handled in an inert atmosphere. 
Powdered Ce2S3 and CeHs in the quanti- 
ties required for complete reaction are 
heated to 2200° C. under vacuum in a 
molybdenum crucible to produce solid 
chunks of CeS. 


Thorium Too 


Other higher sulfides of cerium, and 
the corresponding sulfides of thorium, 
particularly ThS, have refractory prop- 
erties similar to those of cerium monosul- 
fide. The thorium sulfides are prepared 


L. A. BROMLEY: Rare earths, rare properties. 


by procedures analogous to those used 
for the corresponding cerium compounds. 
The various sulfides differ appreciably in 
some properties, such as electrical con- 
ductivity and spalling resistance, affording 
some latitude of choice for particular 
applications. 


ELECTRO-PLASTICS 


Plastics and elastomers with con- 
ductivities approaching that of me- 
tallic mercury are now in industry’s 
bag of tricks. 


A TOTALLY new class of materials is 
emerging from the cooperative efforts of 
the Naval Ordnance Laboratory and the 
Markite Co.: plastics with conductivities 
ranging from that of distilled water to 
values approaching that of metallic mer- 
cury. Thermosetting, thermoplastic and 
elastomeric forms can be prepared. Ap- 
pearances will vary from dark, opaque, 
semi-metallic-looking materials to slightly 
colored but completely transparent. 

The Markites, as they are called, are 
not the familiar dispersions of conduc- 
tive particles in standard plastics and 
elastomers; high conductivity is not se- 
cured at .the price of poor mechanical 
properties or high density. In fact, the 
electrical and thermal conductivities of 
several of the Markites are the only 
properties which vary appreciably from 
those of ordinary plastics. 

High present costs—several dollars per 
pound—will tend to limit use of the Mar- 
kites to places where other materials 
are not suitable or where their unique 
combinations of properties make possible 
great savings in assembly costs. This 
means the materials will be used prin- 
cipally for specialty electrical applica- 
tions 

Metals can be electroplated on Mar- 
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kites and integral bonds can be formed 
by simultaneously comolding with cer- 
tain of the ordinary insulator plastics. 
Thus, a potential use is in the molding 
of three-dimensional circuit elements 
which will have electrical characteristics 
that are extremely difficult to obtain eco- 
nomically on a production line basis. 

Since the molding operations are not 
conventional and special precautions must 
be observed, the Markite Co. is at pres- 
ent not supplying molding powders, but 
is furnishing parts molded directly to the 
user’s specifications. 


SUPER GAS CLEANERS 


Fluo-solids and Venturi principles 
mark new methods for removing fine 
mists and dusts from gases. 


EXTREMELY FINE mists and dusts, 
especially those stabilized by an electric 
charge, are elusive forms of matter. With 
the exception of the relatively expensive 
electrostatic precipitator, and very re- 
cently several sonic devices, they have 
resisted capture by almost every type of 
trap devised by engineers. Now, with 
the heat on in industrial communities to 
curb dusts and mists emanating from 
local smokestacks, chemical engineers are: 
seeking a greater variety of tools to 
choose from for some of the more difficult 
jobs. 

Two such tools have recently made 
their professional bows. One, an apparatus 
utilizing a fluidized bed of a porous mate- 
rial such as alumina or silica gel, is still 
in the development stage. The other, the 
so-called Venturi scrubber, developed by 
the Pease, Anthony Equipment Co., New- 
tonville, Mass., has already been in com- 
mercial use for a little over a year in 
such applications as the recovery of sodium 
compounds from pulp mill stack gases 
and the recovery of iron oxide dust from 
open-hearth furnace gases. 


Increase the Collisions 


The idea of applying fluo-solids tech- 
niques to the cleaning of gases was con- 
ceived by Professors Herman P. Meiss- 
ner and Harold S. Mickley of the chem- 
ical engineering department of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. If dusts 
and mists could be knocked out of gases 
by passing these through fixed beds of 
broken solids, they reasoned, why couldn’t 
an even better job be done by fluidizing 
the bed and thus increasing the number 
of knock-out collisions between the solids 
and the dust or mist particles? They tried 
the method on a laboratory scale and re- 
ported their results at the 15th Annual 
Chemical Engineering Symposium held 
at M.I.T. last December. 
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MICKLEY & MEISSNER: More motion, more 
lt ee 


Operating on air laden with sulfuric 
acid mist, the Meissner and Mickley ap- 
paratus gave 95% removal of the mist 
(particle size 2 to 12 microns) when the 
air was passed up through a fluidized bed 
of silica gel or clay at 3 ft. per second. 
The bed was made of particles all finer 
than 170 mesh, weighed 32 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
of cross-sectional area, and presented a 
pressure drop across it under these con- 
ditions of about 6 in. of water. 

Mist removal was found to improve 
both with increasing gas velocity through 
the bed and with increasing bed weight. 
Depending on porosity, the bed picked up 
5 to 10% of its weight of acid before 
losing its effectiveness. 


Dust to Dust 


The M.I.T. professors have also car- 
ried out preliminary work on ammonium 
nitrate smoke which indicates that fluidized 
beds may be effective in removing dusts 
as well as mists. 

This may cause some raising of eye- 
brows among those familiar with fluo- 
solids operations, since fluidized beds 
themselves are usually a source of dust 
due to carryover of the bed particles in 
the tail gas. In fact, cyclones are usually 
operated in conjunction with fluidized 
solids beds to recover these particles and 
return them to the bed. When the bed 
material is worth the added cost, an elec- 
trostatic precipitator is operated on the 
tail gases to achieve complete recovery 
of the solids. 

However, the loss of these bed solids 
is small, and their particle size is usually 
much greater than that of the mists and 
dusts encountered in gas cleaning opera- 
tions. Therefore, when used for gas 
scrubbing, fluidized beds are really a 
means of substituting a small quantity of 
relatively. coarse, fast settling, dust parti- 
cles for a large quantity of very fine and 
stable dust particles. 

From a dollars and cents standpoint the 
big drawback of fluidized beds for gas 


cleaning appears to be cost of revivifica- 
tion or replacement. It is not anticipated, 
therefore, that the technique will ex- 
tensively displace existing methods, but 
it may find application under certain 
special conditions. 


Venturi Uses Spray 


The Venturi scrubber also makes use 
of accelerated motion to increase the 
number of impacts between the scrub- 
bing medium—in this case a liquid—and 
the particles in the gas. Like the fluid- 
ized bed apparatus, it was developed to 
overcome the problem of extremely fine 
dusts and mists. Its operation and some 
commercial installations were described 
before the American Chemical Society in 
San Francisco last month by William P. 
Jones, of the Chemical Construction 
Corp., licensee and seller of the device 
for Pease, Anthony. 

The apparatus is simple. A scrubbing 
liquid—usually water—is introduced into 
the neck of an ordinary Venturi tube. 
The dirty gas passing through the Ven- 
turi at high speed atomizes the scrub- 
bing liquid to permit intimate contact 
between the liquid and the particles of 
dust or mist in the gas. The liquid drop- 
lets carrying the material to be removed 
subsequently coalesce and are separated 
from the gases in a cyclone separator. 
The scrubbing liquid may be recirculated 
to the Venturi after ‘settling to remove 
insoluble solids. 

Gas velocities at the Venturi throat 
usually range from 200 to 400 ft. per sec. 
Water requirements vary from 2 to 7 
gals. per M cu. ft. of gas, depending on 
the physical and thermal characteristics 
of the gas and the dust to be removed. 
Pressure drop across the Venturi may 
range from 10 to 15 in. of water, and 
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S normally a fan power of 2.25-3.50 hp. is 


required per M cu. ft. of cooled, clean gas 


per min. In recent work removal effi- 
ciencies as high as 99 per cent have been 


achieved. 


2 Used on Stack Gases 


Several commercial installations of the 
Venturi scrubber are now in operation. 
The Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kau- 
kauna, Wisconsin, is reported to be suc- 
cessfully treating 50,000-60,000 cu. ft. 
per min. of stack gases from the chem- 
ical recovery furnace of a kraft pulp and 
paper mill to recover 7-10 tons per day 
of valuable sodium compounds. Particle 
sizes range from below 0.1 to 1.5 microns. 

Two large Venturi scrubbers have been 
in operation for over a year in the re- 
covery of iron oxide dust from open- 
hearth furnace gases. The Venturis have 
throat diameters of 19” and 12” re- 
spectively and are connected in parallel to 
handle between 70,000 and 80,000 cu. ft. 
per min. of gas at 700° F. From 97 to 
99.5% removal of dust is obtained, with 
the particles in the mean diameter range 
of 0.11 to 0.4 microns and an appreciable 
number in the 0.05-0.10 micron range. 

Pilot plant studies indicate that the 
scrubber is effective in removing sulfuric 
acid mist from acid concentrator tail gas, 
contact plants, or fumes from copperas 
roasting operations. 

The Venturi scrubber has the advan- 
tages of low initial and low maintenance 
costs, and simplicity of construction and 
operation. Power is the principal operat- 
ing cost. For installations such as those 
mentioned, which operate on extremely 
fine particles, it has proved to be eco- 
nomically sound. 


ALL OF A SIZE 


Uniform particle-size iron oxide 
red pigment has high color purity. 


EVER since some savage progenitor of 
the human race picked up a handful of 
red earth thousands of years ago and 
daubed it on his face, iron oxide has been 
used as a pigment. Until the compara- 
tively recent development of synthetic iron 
oxides, however, men were content to seek 
out natural ores with the best pigment 
properties. 
; The best pigment-grade iron oxides are 
tound in Spain and around the Persian 
Gulf; and when these sources became un- 
certain during the war, substitutes — 
usually blends of domestic natural and 
synthetic pigments— appeared on the 
market. None, however, matched the 
color quality of Persian Gulf oxides. 
About ten years ago Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Co. started a research 
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program that led to two new types of 
iron oxide pigments: calcined ferric sul- 
fate, and a brand-new type, still in its 
swaddling clothes, called “Krox” (CI 
Newsletter, April 1949). 


Four Processes 


The first of these is from the fourth 
synthetic oxide process to be developed. 
Iron ore is treated with sulfuric acid to 
yield ferric sulfate. (There is no need to 
remove the inert silica and silicates.) The 
sulfate is dried in a rotary kiln drier and 
then calcined in a rotary kiln to give 
ferric oxide and sulfur trioxide. The 
oxide cinder is ground to pigment and the 
sulfur gas is reconverted to sulfuric acid. 
The entire process is continuous and care- 
fully controlled to give a uniform product. 

The three earlier-developed processes 


basic types of iron oxide pigments in or- 
der to show what Krox isn’t. While the 
3-M company won’t say what raw ma- 
terials are used or what process it em- 
ploys, it does say that the process is none 
of the four described, and that the raw - 
materials, too, are different. 


Krox is Different 


Whatever the raw materials and process 
may be, Krox is different enough from 
previous iron oxide pigments to be get- 
ting a lot of attention from paint-makers. 
Chief interest is in its high color purity,* 
which approaches that of organic toners. 

It was evident to 3-M’s researchers that 
the color of an oxide pigment becomes 
purer as the range of particle sizes be- 
comes smaller. The secret of Krox, then, 
is the technique of producing a pigment 
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KROX (left) VS. COMMON TYPE: A low coefficient of variation looks better. 


employ copperas (hydrated ferrous sul- 
fate) or scrap iron: 

Calcined ferrite yellow is made by 
oxidizing copperas solution with air to 
give hydrated ferric oxide. The sulfuric 
acid thus liberated reacts with scrap iron 
to replenish the ferrous sulfate. The 
oxide deposits on colloidal nuclei fur- 
nished by the “starter suspension,” a hy- 
drated ferric oxide suspension obtained by 


the oxidation with air of ferrous hy- 


droxide, which in turn is made by the 
reaction of ferrous sulfate solution with 
sodium hydroxide or soda ash. The over- 
all reaction is continued until the crystals 
are of the proper size to give the desired 
shade. They are then filtered, washed, 
dried and calcined to pigments known in 
the trade as precipitated red iron oxides. 

Calcined ferrous sulfate pigments are 
made from copperas by a two-step dehy- 
dration (to the monohydrate) and cal- 
cination (to ferric oxide). 

Venetian reds are mixtures of iron 
oxide (10-40 per cent) with calcium sul- 
fate as an extender. They are made by 
calcining mixtures of copperas and lime. 

It has been necessary to review the 


wherein the particles are all of a size. 
Krox is actually a trade name for a 
series of pigments differing in color — 
which is the same as saying that they 
differ in average particle size. 

The 3-M chemists speak knowingly, in 
the jargon of statisticians, of particle size 
distribution curves and standard devia- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the coefficient 
of variation (a low value of which indi- 
cates a high degree of uniformity) of 
Krox dark red is 10.4, while that of a 
typical calcined iron sulfate type is 60.4. 
This is the statistical interpretation of the 
obvious difference shown in the accom- 
panying photomicrographs (sce illustra- 
tions). 


Darker Shades 


Close control of particle size makes it 
possible to produce Krox in darker shades 
(maroons) than have ever been obtained 
in iron oxide pigments. 

Because of the obviously improved color 

* Purity, or saturation, is a measure of color 
“richness.” It can be thought of as “freedom 
from grayness” and given a quantitative mean- 
ing by assigning a value of 100% to pure 


monochromatic light of the same hue and 0 
to a gray of the same brilliance. 
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bthéle new 





clarity of Krox pigments, 3-M says that 
“although Krox is Fe2O3, any approach 
to its applications warrants its being con- 
sidered as a new line of red pigments 
rather than as another iron oxide.” 

The pigments, which are made in five 
shades of red, are sold in 50-lb. steel con- 
tainers at $1 a pound. “Whether that 
price is high or low,” says a 3-M man, 
“depends on what comparison you make. 
Most iron oxide pigments sell for some- 
thing like 12¢ a pound—which makes 
“Krox” look prohibitively expensive. And 
many organic pigments sell at about $8.25 
a pound—which makes “Krox” look like 
a give-away.” 

Krox is now used commercially in 
floor enamels, trim paints, auto and farm 
implement enamels, industrial finishes, 
and in coloring plastics such as polysty- 
rene, polyvinyl chloride, and polyvinyl 
acetate. Because it is quite new, ex- 
posure tests are not complete. The two- 
year tests that have been carried out, 
however, where Krox has been incorpo- 
rated in automotive enamels, house paints, 
and trim colors, have so far verified the 
expected permanency. 


BIGGER GAME 


Combination of chemicals repels 
deer from farmers’ crops. 


PEST CONTROL has progressed in 
the past half century to larger and larger 
victims. First (about 60 years ago) it 
was discovered that minute fungi could 
be eradicated by copper salts; then in- 
sects succumbed to the attack of natural 
and synthetic insecticidal agents; and now 
crop damage by weightier members of 
the animal world—mice, rabbits and deer 
—gives promise of yielding to a combina- 
tion of chemicals discovered by L. L. 
Baumgartner, in charge of B. F. Good- 
rich’s biochemical laboratories at Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 


Marauding deer are no small problem, 
particularly in the winter months, in many 
areas—especially New England. They 
nibble at the tender bark of young fruit 
trees, succulent field crops, and decorative 
shrubbery. Annual damage probably runs 
well into millions of dollars. 

Countrymen had tried everything under 
the sun to discourage the beasts: manure, 
creosote, and camphor, among others. But 
none was particularly successful; all were 
inconvenient, expensive, or offensive. 

It was to solve this problem that Baum- 
gartner set about studying various chem- 
ical combinations. He came up with one 
that B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. is pre- 
paring to distribute under the name of 
Goodrite z.i.p. 
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L. L. BAUMGARTNER: Persuader against 
mischief. 


Zip sounds like a standard trade name, 
but it is actually an abbreviation of the 
material’s chemical constitution, “z.a.c. in 
p.ep.s.” Z.a.c. is zinc dimethyldithiocar- 
bamate-cyclohexyl amine complex, and 
p.e.p.s. is polyethylene polysulfide. Both 
constituents are Goodrich products, the 
former a fungicide, the latter a sticking 
agent for agricultural sprays. In Zip the 
two are blended at the plant in the proper 
proportion for optimum effectiveness. 

Baumgartner was led to the discovery 
by preliminary evidence that z.a.c. exerted 
a repellent effect. Combination of it with 
p.e.p.s., it turns out, not only increases 
adherence to plant surfaces, but also en- 
hances repellency. Baumgartner’s explana- 
tion: Z.a.c. has an unpleasant taste but is 
odorless, while p.e.p.s. has an odor. The 
deer, once having tasted the mixture, 
come to associate z.a.c.’s disagreeable 
taste with p.e.p.s.’s characteristic odor. 


Smart Critters 


The non-toxic mixture is sprayed on 
the trees, shrubbery, or crops. It isn’t 
enough to “ring” a field or orchard with 
the repellent; the smart deer will wander 
through the “wall,” will feast on the un- 
treated center portion. 

Goodrich plans to package Zip in one- 
and five-gallon units as well as larger 
drums. Most of it will be sold through 
jobbers and distributors. 

Who'll buy it? Some individuals—farm- 
ers, gardeners, tree surgeons, estate own- 
ers—are already purchasing the material. 
But a large proportion will be bought by 
state conservation departments and dis- 
tributed free of charge. 

Here’s the angle: Many states like hav- 
ing wild deer around to attract sports- 
men. The farmers are therefore not al- 
lowed to shoot deer, and the state assumes 
responsibility for any damage the crea- 





eed 


tures may do. The depredations are paid 
for out of the money received for hunters’ 
licenses. (Maine, for example, paid out 
some $200,000 last year for damages.) 
The states would rather use the money, 
naturally, for such constructive wild-life 
projects as fisheries and game preserves, 
It is to their advantage, then, to buy an 
ounce of Zip for prevention rather than 
pay out a pound of gold to cure a farmer's 
just grievance. 


Other Pests 


While deer damage has received the 
most attention, Zip is being studied for 
use against other four-legged mischiefs, 
There is much interest in the South, 
where cattle often roam about unimpeded 
by fences. There is some indication, too, 
that Zip repels mice and rabbits. Curi- 
ously, it also repels the Mexican bean 
beetle. | 

Because many farmers don’t bother 
with the red tape necessary to collect 
damages, Goodrich doesn’t know what 
the potential sale of Zip may be—but 
they’re sure it will be a steady, com- 
fortable amount. 


CARBIDE’S CARBOLIC 


New plant will synthesize a large 
portion of Bakelite’s phenol needs. 


THE nation’s largest phenol consumer, 
Bakelite Corp., a division of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corp., is planning to 
again synthesize a large share of its re- 
quirements at a new plant south of Mari- 
etta, Ohio. This plant will not produce 
all the phenol the company needs, inas- 
much as the company indicates it will 
continue purchasing phenol after the new 
plant has been completed. 

It is understood that the new unit will 
add well over 50 million pounds a year 
to the nation’s present estimated capacity 
of 320 million pounds annually—up a third 
since last July (CI, July 1948, p. 46). This 
latter increase was provided by a new 
unit of Dow Chemical Co. at Midland, 
Mich. (30 million pounds per year) and 
a reported increase at Durez Plastics and 
Chemicals, Inc. (about 10 million pounds 
annually). 

Bakelite has made no specific state- 
ment as to the current status of the project 
other than to note that the plant is ex- 
pected to be operating by late 1950. Ii, as 
reported, the company intends to let the 
contract for construction only on a lump- 
sum basis, then the engineering must be 
quite well along. (Ordinarily engincer- 
ing for a contract of this type must be 
nearly complete before the contract can 
be let and construction begun. If both 
still had to be completed, it is questionable 
if the plate could be ready before 1951. 
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In any event Bakelite’s present suppliers 
will have a full eighteen months to locate 
other uses or other markets; or possibly 
the market for phenol-formaldehyde plas- 
tics will expand to the point where all 
plants will be required. It is of interest 
that one of Bakelite’s present suppliers, 
Dow, although a strong factor in the 
plastics industry, is not a producer of 
phenolic resins. 


Raschig? 


The original announcement of the new 
plant noted that phenol will be produced 
under a patent granted to the late Dr. L. 
V. Redman, formerly vice-president of 
Bakelite. This patent (U.S.P. 2,311,777) 
calls for the catalytic hydrolysis of mono- 
chlorobenzene in the presence of an ex- 
cess of steam at a temperature of 400- 
600° C. As would be expected, lower 
temperatures give a slower rate of reac- 
tion and a smaller quantity of possibly 
undesirable by-products. 

Tricalcium phosphate is the catalyst 
stressed by the patent claims, although a 
large number of metallic phosphates and 
silicates are mentioned, unpromoted or 
promoted with a cupric-salt. The copper 
content of the catalyst must be reduced 
to the cuprous state before use. 

The patent further suggests use of the 
hydrogen chloride formed by the hydro- 
lysis for chlorination of the benzene, pre- 
sumably with the aid of air and a catalyst, 
a la the Raschig process—used in the 
United States by Durez. Bakelite declines 
to comment, however, on hew the chlor- 
ination at the new plant will be effected. 


SYNTHETIC PYRETHRUM 


FIFTEEN years’ research by F. B. La- 
Forge and his colleagues in the USDA’s 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine have culminated in the synthesis of 
esters closely resembling those responsible 
for the insecticidal action of pyrethrum. 

Pyruvic acid is condensed with a B-keto 
acid to give a hydroxydiketone, which in 
turn is cyclized to a cyclopentenolone. 
The latter is acylated with d-chrysanthe- 
mum monocarboxylic acid, which occurs 
naturally in pyrethrum and can be syn- 
thesized from ethyl diazoacetate and 2,5- 
dimethylhexadiene-2,4. Chemically the 
acid is 1-carboxy-2-isobutenyl-3,3-dimeth- 
ylcyclopropane. 

The synthetic ester, which is still far 
from the commercial stage, is as effective 
and more stable than the natural product. 
Like natural pyrethrum—and unlike many 
of the newer synthetic insecticides—it is 
non-toxic to higher animals. 

Since some of the intermediates are not 
made commercially, much development 
still lies ahead; insecticide makers will 
follow it keenly. 
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FIRE EATER 


Chlorobromomethane, German-de- 
veloped fire extinguisher, made by 
two U. S. firms. 


SINGLED out by the German Navy in 
1941 as the only fluid permitted for the 
fixed fire-extinguishing systems on its 
vessels, chlorobromomethane has crossed 
the ocean to join the ranks of commercial 
fire-fighting fluids. 

Both Michigan Chemical Corp., St. 
Louis, Mich., and Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., are now turning out the 
low-boiling (152°F.) liquid for use in ex- 
tinguishers for automobiles, airplanes, and 
the home. 


Colorful History 


The history of chlorobromomethane 
started ten years ago, when I. G. Farben- 
industrie tested it and submitted it to 
German military leaders. The Navy 


CB ON GASOLINE: One pint 


shortly adopted it because of its high effi- 


‘ciency. 


The following year Junkers started re- 
search to develop a fire-extinguishing sys- 
tem for airplanes—and not a moment too 
soon, for statistics revealed that over half 
of the fighter planes and three-quarters of 
the bombers shot down were lost on ac- 
count of fire. Large-scale tests proved to 
the Luftwaffe that CB, as the material 
is called, was the most efficient; and com- 
mercial plants to produce it were started 
by I. G. Farben at Frankfurt am Main/ 
Hochst. 

Allied bombings in January, 1945, pre- 
vented their being completed, and a few 
months later, after VE Day, technical 
details about chlorobromomethane began 


filtering back to this country. Both Mich- 
igan and Dow based their preliminary in- 
vestigations on the German technical re- 
ports. 


Less Corrosive, More Stable 


The colorless liquid with a chloroform- 
like odor has a low freezing point 
(—124°F.) and evaporates to a heavy 
vapor—qualities which recommend it as 
an extinguishing agent. It is also chem- 
ically stable and dielectric, so that it can 
be used safely on electrical fires. Dow’s 
tests indicate that it is less corrosive than 
other commonly used liquids to the metals 
used in extinguisher construction. 

The vapor and the gaseous decomposi- 
tion products are hazardous, but not more 
so than those of other chlorine-containing 
materials. Care must be taken, however, 
when the compound is used in closed 
spaces. 

Chlorobromomethane is now being used 
in standard types of extinguishers—both 


and ten seconds sufficed. 


the hand-pump type and the pressurized 
type, where carbon dioxide is the pro- 
pelling agent. The U. S. Navy, which 
found it particularly useful for extin- 
guishing magnesium incendiary fires, is 
buying quantities of it. 


Price Handicap 


CB has a terrific price handicap to 
overcome: it sells for about 65¢ a pound 
as against 8!4¢ for carbon tet. But both 
manufacturers base their optimism on its 
incontrovertible advantages: greater effi- 
ciency (less than half as much does the 
job), the weight saving resulting there- 
from, and minimized danger of equipment 
corrosion. They’re enough to have won 
several customers already. 
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DOLLAR FIGURES IN 
MILLIONS, 

balance sheet figures are 
at year end. 


1947-1948 


Year End 





Market Value Value of 


Total Assets 


$1,552.4 
2,988.9 


3,272.5 


+10 


% Change 
1939-1948 


1948 Records New Peak 


|. THE FINANCIAL SHOWING 


by MICHAEL PESCATELLO* 


CHEMICAL COMPANIES IN 1948 reached new heights in sales and 


earnings. But the signs also were that the postwar honeymoon is over. 


HERE are two significant factors re- 
fl cad by an analysis of the re- 
ports of twenty-three leading chemical 
companies for the year 1948. 

One is the definite indication that activ- 
ity is leveling off. This fact is revealed 
in two ways. Capitalization changes 
which reflect management’s plans for ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation were moderate 
in the aggregate compared to the substan- 
tial increases up to the beginning of 1948. 
Last year total debt of the twenty-three 
companies declined by $4.1 million and 
preferred stock increased by only $73 
million. Two companies—Dow and Mon- 
santo—accounted for the major part of 
this increase. There was very little change 
in common stock outstanding while sur- 
plus, representing almost entirely “plow- 
back” of earnings, increased by almost 
$200 million during the year 1948. The 
principal capital changes made by seven 
companies are: 

Dow Chemical Co.—increased its preferred 

por $40 million to a total of $70.4 


Monsanto Chemical Co.—increased its pre- 
ferred stock by $24 million to a total of 


* Vice-president and investment officer, The 
Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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$33 million. Eliminated debt of $30 million. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.—increased its pre- 
ferred stock by $5 million to a total of $10 
million. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp.—incurred 
term debt of $10 million. 
Pennsylvania Salt fg. Co.—increased debt 
from 0 to $3 million, increased preferred 
stock from 0 to $4.4 million. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp.— 
increased debt by about $5 million. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp—increased 
debt by about $3 million. 


long 


It is significant that the preferred 
stocks issued by all of the four companies 
are convertible into common. This is one 
indication of the ability of the industry 
to finance its capital requirements on a 
comparatively favorable basis through 
equity issues, and the desire of most com- 
panies in the field to provide for a large 
proportion of common stock funds in 
their capitalization. 

The ‘second way in which the leveling- 
off was noticeable in 1948 was the re- 
versal in sales trend experienced by three 
of the twenty-three companies. Commer- 
cial Solvents sales declined 24 per cent 
from 1947, Hercules Powder 2 per cent, 
and Newport Industries 4 per cent. This 
adverse change in dollar volume was due 
to special circumstances—the chaotic situ- 
ation in the price of alcohol and the price 


$ 663.4 


Current 
Liabilities 


Current 


Working 
Assets 


Ca pital 


$120.1 $ 543.3 


1,508 .6 407.8 1,100.3 


1,507 .2 423.5 1,083.7 


+a -2 


in Chemical 


declines in naval stores. The predominant 
factor, then, if not the sole cause of the 
decline in sales, was price rather than 
demand. It is probable, however, that 
these factors are assuming greater influ- 
ence on sales and profit trends. Particu- 
larly noteworthy is the effect on profits 
in the three cases where sales declined. 
Per Cent Decline 
1948 From 1947 


Sales Net Income 
Commercial Solvents 24% % 
Hercules Powder 2 
Newport Industries 4 50 


Although it may be misleading to use 
these three examples as criteria, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that profits can 
decline to a much greater extent than 
sales. This is a fear that is plaguing 
managements as well as investors. 


SALES AND EARNINGS UP 


A second significant factor revealed in 
the reports of the twenty-three compatiies 
is that new high records were established 
in both sales and net income. Last year 
these companies in the aggregate reported 
a record net income of $413 million which 
was 122 per cent above the net income 
of $186 million earned by the same com- 
panies in the year 1939. Sales last year 
amounted to $3.3 billion compared with 
$1 billion in 1939, or an increase of 234 
per cent. 

It is interesting to note that last year 
the twenty-three chemical companies ©e- 
ported 10.9 cents of net income for each 
dollar of sales. By contrast, in 1939 they 
reported 15 cents of net income for each 
dollar of sales. Lest this be interpreted 
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Industry Activity 


to mean that the companies have be- 
come less efficient, it is important to 
note at this point that the facts prove 
otherwise. Last year, net operating in- 
come amounted to 18.6 per cent of sales 
compared to 17.7 per cent in 1939. 
Although much of the present day dis- 
cussions concerning profits centers around 
the question of increased costs of doing 
business, this analysis indicates that 
chemical companies, as a group, have 
been able to adjust their operations and 
policies to the material changes that have 
occurred since 1939 and also improve 
their profit margins. The = point that 
cannot be overemphasized is the fact that 
between operating profit and net income, 
taxes take a very big bite. Business has 
not become less efficient or less profitable. 
The problem is that profits are being 
shared to a much greater extent with the 
tax collector. Enterprise is free to the 
extent of trying to make a profit, but 
the division of these profits, when they 
exist, raises the question as to whether 
the magnitude of the “take” through 
taxes has not become too burdensome. 


ASSETS LEVELING OFF 


At the end of the 1948 period, the 
twenty-three chemical companies had 
combined assets valued at $3.2 billion. 
This was more than double (111 per cent) 
the figure of $1.5 billion at the end of 
the 1938 period. The increase of total 
assets in 1948 over 1947 was 9 per cent, 
which compares with an increase of 27 
per cent in 1947 over 1946. This reduc- 
tion in the rate of increase is also in- 
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dicative of the tapering-off process that 
has been under way. 

On the average, the twenty-three com- 
panies in 1948 had $1.02 of sales for every 
dollar of assets. This compares with a 
figure of $0.97 in 1947 and $0.64 in 1939 
of sales for each dollar of assets in each 
of these years. There appears to be a 
favorable trend in the utilization of as- 
sets year by year. 

It is interesting to note the marked 
difference in 1948 as between individual 
companies. The company reporting the 
lowest ratio of sales to total assets was 
Dow with sales of 63 cents for each 
dollar of assets. As a statistic this shows 
the company inferior in utilization of 
assets relative to the others. But the 
achievement of Dow has been so out- 
standing as to necessitate closer scrutiny 
of other factors. To a large extent the 
explanation lies in the fact that the com- 
‘pany’s expansion of facilities has been 
so great that full utilization can come 
only with the passage of time. 

At the end of 1948, current assets of 
the twenty-three companies remained 
practically unchanged at $1.5 billion from 
the preceding year. Current liabilities 
increased slightly so that in 1948 the cur- 
rent ratio declined to 3.6 to 1 from 3.7 to 
1 at the end of 1947, and 5.5 to 1 at the 
1939 year end. Working capital amounted 
to $1 billion at the end of last year, or 
approximately double the 1939 figure. 
In the aggregate these companies have 
tended to maintain their traditionally 
strong working capital positions. The 
large expansion programs and material 


+63 


increase in volume of sales have, however, 
continued to make inroads on this strong 
position. In the nine years from 1939 to 
the end of 1948 the changes in three 
important items compare with the in- 
crease in working capital as follows: 


Per Cent Increase 1939 to 1948 
Working Capital 


Debt 
Preferred Stock 


In 1948 the twenty-three companies re- 
ported net income of $413 million, an 
increase of 23% above 1947 income, or 
approximately the same rate of increase 
as that of the previous year (22%). As 
has already been stated, net income in 
1948 was 122% above that of 1939, while 
sales were 234% above the $1 billion of 
sales reported in 1939. The 1948 rela- 
tionship of sales and net income does not 
compare favorably with that of 1939, and 
recent trends indicate that a return to a 
somewhat comparable relationship is diffi- 
cult to achieve. The trend was favorable 
in 1948 compared with 1947. Net income 
(excluding Du Pont’s General Motors 
dividend) increased 21% while sales rose 
by 16%. In 1947 the increase in net 
income, on the same basis, was 20% above 
1946 while sales increased 22%. 

Operating profit continued to show 
steady improvement. It reached a new 
high of $619 million in 1948. This was 
251% above the 1939 figure and compares 
with a 234% increase in sales between 
1939 and 1948. The margin of profit was 
18.6% in 1948 and compared to 18.4% in 
1947 and 17.7% in 1939. These figures 
are indicative of the ability of the industry 
to maintain profit margins. Of equal 
significance is the fact that the aggregate 
figures show no abnormal or unusually 
large profit margins now compared to 
those reported in 1939. 


NET WORTH GAINS 


Total net worth at the end of 1948 
amounted to $2.6 billion, or more than 
$1 billion above the $1.4 billion of net 
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TWENTY-THREE CHEMICAL COMPANIES—COMPARISON 1948, 1947 AND 1939 


—~ 





(All figures in millions of $) 


Year End 
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Air Reduction (1) 


Allied Chemical & Dye (1).... 


Amer. Agri. Chem. (2) 


American Cyanamid 


Atlas Powder (3) 


Commercial Solvents 


Davison Chemical (2) 


Dow Chemical (4) 


Du Pont (1) 


Hercules Powder (5) 


Hooker Electrochemical (6)... 


Int’l Minerals & Chem. (2).. 


Mathieson Chem............. 


Monsanto Chemical... 


National Cylinder Gas 


Nopco Chemical 


Newport Industries 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. (2) 1939 
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1948 


1939 
1947 
1948 


Pfizer, Chas. & Co 
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TWENTY-THREE CHEMICAL COMPANIES—COMPARISON 1948, 1947 AND 1939 











Year End 





Market 

Value Cur- 
rent 

Assets 


of Total 
Year Equity Assets 


(All figures in millions of $) 


Union Carbide & Carbon 1939 
1947 


1948 


1939 
1947 
1948 


1939 
1947 
1948 


1939 
1947 
1948 


807.2 336.8 
976.4 649.1 
1,184.7 722.7 
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378.4 
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(1) Certain outside investments of these three companies are excluded from 
total assets in the amounts shown below. Also shown is other income 
which is not excluded from net income. 

Certain Outside Other 
Investments Income 
Million $ Thousand $ 
$5.5 $67 


Liabil- 


102.7 275.7 150.0 
356.0 125.0 231.0 150.0 


Par Value 
Cur- — 
rent Pre- Net 
ferred Operating Net 
Stock Income Income 


170.3 42.9 35.8 
521.8 115.8 73.3 
631.6 155.2 103.3 


Common 
Divi- 
dends 


Working 
Capital Debt 


22.6 110.8 


ities Sales 





40.0 18.3 
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Du Pont (Gen. Motors Investment). . : 
194 


(2) Year or year ended June 30. 

(3) Goodwill amounting to $4.1 million excluded from total assets. 

(4) Year or year ended May 31. | 

(5) Goodwill amounting to $5.0 million excluded from total assets in 1939. 
(6) Goodwill amounting to $2.5 million excluded from total assets in 1939. 
(7) In 1948 and 1947, data are for year ended March 31, except value of equity. 





worth at the end of 1939. The twenty- . > 
three companies increased their net worth 
during.ghe period by 78%. Earnings on 
net worth last year were 15.7% compared 
to 14.1% in 1947 and 12.6% in 1939. These 





TWENTY-THREE CHEMICAL COMPANIES—1948 COMPARISONS 
EARNING POWER, FINANCIAL POSITION, TREND IN VOLUME OF SALES 


Earning Power — 1948 Current 


figures reveal a steady improvement in 
rate of return on stockholders’ invest- 
ment. In this:connection it is important 
to bear in mind, however, that the 
twenty-three companies had approxi- 
mately $300 million more of creditors’ 
money (debt) working for them than they 
had at the end of 1939. 

Last year the twenty-three companies 
paid out $228 million in common divi- 
dends, or $36 million more than was 
paid out in 1947. This compares with 
an increase of $78 million in net income 
during the period. Between 1939 and 
1948 net income increased by 122% while 
common dividends rose by 63%. The 
amount of common dividends distributed 
was 55% of net income in 1948 com- 
pared to 75% in 1939. Thus, in common 
with industry generally, the chemical 
companies are pursuing more. conservative 
dividend policies and are retaining a 
larger proportion of net income. 

A most noteworthy feature in the 
comparison of the various items in this 
summary is the moderate change in mar- 
ket values of common stocks. For ex- 





Net 
Income 


Net In- 
come to 
to Sales Net Worth 


Sales to 
Total 
Assets 


Assets to 


Cc 


urrent 


Liabilities 
12/31/48 1939-1948 1947-1948 


Sales % Increase 








Air Reduction 
Allied Chem. & Dye 
Amer. Agri. Chemical 
American Cyanamid 
Atlas Powder 
Commercial Solvents 
Davison Chemical 
Dow Chemical 


- Hooker Electrochemical 
Int’l. Minerals & Chemical. . 
Mathieson Chem 
Monsanto Chemical 
Natl. Cylinder Gas 
Nopco Chemical 
Newport Industries 
Pennsylvania Salt 
Pfizer, Chas 
Union Carbide & Carbon.... 
U. S. Industrial Chemical... 
Victor Chemical Works 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical... 


Average 


1%* 12.8% 
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* $700,000 other income excluded from net income. 
** $4,100,000 other income excluded from net income. 
**#* $45,000,000 other income excluded from net income. 


ample, at the end of 1948 the common 
stocks of the twenty-three companies 
had a total market value of $4,694,000,000. 
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This was an increase of only $20 million 
above the 1947 year end market value. 
Yet between the two year ends, 1947 and 
1948, common stock and surplus on the 
books increased by $197 million, sales 
by $453 million, net income by $78 million 
and common dividends by $36 million! 
The contrast with 1939 is even more 
striking since market value of the com- 
panies’ equities increased by only 16% 
between the two year ends 1939 and 
1948. There was a substantially greater 
increase in total assets (111%), working 
capital (99%), sales (234%), net income 
(122%) and common dividends (63%). 
Obligations senior to the common stocks, 
however, also increased materially — debt 
438%, preferred stock, 104%. These data 
reflect in a significant manner the feeling 
of apprehension and concern that has pre- 
vailed in investment circles during the 
past several years. 


OUTLOOK 


There are definite signs that the econ- 
omy is now passing through a phase of 
readjustment. The extent and duration 


of this change appears to be the pre- 
dominant question to which attention is 
being directed by businessmen and others. 
It does not seem reasonable to expect that 
the rate of business activity and produc- 
tion could be maintained at the boom 
levels reached after the end of World 
War II. As a natural consequence of 
that war, a highly abnormal demand was 
created both for consumer and durable 
goods. In due course, this demand is 
met and satisfied. In that sense, then, our 
economic activity has been shifting for 
the past year or more, to a more normal 
level in contrast to abnormal conditions 
that prevailed in the immediate post-war 
period. This change was inevitable and 
it is constructive. A characteristic of 
this economic readjustment is its timing 
and ‘magnitude with respect to individual 
industries and companies. Thus,ethe steel 
and automobile industries have continued 
at a high rate of activity and now appear 
to be on the threshold of shifting from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 

There are a number of factors which, 
in the aggregate, are important influences 
supporting a high though more normal 


rate of business activity. Government ex- 
penditures, particularly the European re- 
covery program and military appropria- 
tions, have an important bearing on the 
course of business activity. Capital ex- 
penditures during 1949 will again be 
around $18 billion, and national income is 
likely to stay at a figure considerably 
larger than pre-war totals. The demand 
for goods and services is still very good. 
On the debit side, regulations and con- 
trols, budget deficits, high taxes, a shaky 
price structure and saturation in many 
lines of consumer goods all combine to 
form common ground for apprehension. 
There is a great fear psychology that 
permeates the atmosphere. Its basis 
seems to be a distrust of government 
policies, programs and methods. Until, 
in some way, this fear can be dispelled 
or alleviated, it is difficult to appraise 
prospects for the future with any degree 
of assurance and certainty. Despite this, 
the 1949 results for chemical companies 
should not be much different from the 
good overall record established in 1948. 
The tapering-off process probably will 
continue. 





Il. RESEARCH AND EXPANSION 


by P. A. SINGLETON* and J. H. SPRAGUE, JR.** 


THE MARCH OF NEW PRODUCTS continued last year, while construc- 


tion trends were mixed. Streamlining of operations was in evidence. 


was a year of increased 
1948 competition in the chemical 
industry. The buyer’s market returned for 
many chemicals, and was in sight for 
many others. Sales continued to push 
upward, but’ profit trends were mixed. 
In light of these conditions, chemical 
firms intensified their research for the 
competitive struggle ahead, but in many 
instances construction expenditures were 
‘below the year before. 


RESEARCH 

The year was definitely one of greater 
research activity, as indicated by Figure 
1. Almost every firm for which compara- 
tive data were available increased ex- 
penditures in 1948 Merck increased its 
research outlay by $900,000; and Davison 
almost doubled expenditures with a fore- 
cast of further increases in 1949, The one 
company with a decrease still had the 
highest dollar expenditure reported. 

The expansion of research facilities con- 

“Vice President, New England Alcohol Co., 


Boston, Mass. bs 
**Monsanto Chemical Co., Washington, D. C. 
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tinued in 1948. Du Pont reinstated its 
laboratory expansion program, postponed 
in 1947, to provide adequate facilities for 
its present technical research staff of 
1800. Included is a $30 million expansion 
of its Experimental Station at Wilming- 
ton, to be completed in 1950. Commercial 
Solvents’ $2 million expansion is nearing 
completion. Harshaw completed its new 
research laboratories, and Carbide and 
Carbon’s South Charleston research cen- 
ter will be finished this Spring. Pfizer 
considerably expanded its Brooklyn lab- 
oratories and is constructing a process 
development building. International Min- 
erals is planning a new central research 
laboratory in the Chicago area. Com- 
panies mentioning new pilot plant facil- 
ities included USI, Merck, Hooker, and 
Pittsburgh Coke. 

Staff increases were also prevalent. 
Companies reporting increases included 
Pfizer, Davison, and Nopco. 

The support of university research was 
an active part of many research pro- 
grams. Fellowships were mentioned by 


Du Pont ($225,000), Hooker, Merck, 
Celanese, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. In 
addition, Du Pont, Celanese, and Pitts- 
burgh Plate helped underwrite the costs 
of research at leading universities, the lat- 
ter two in nuclear research. 


CONSTRUCTION 


While research was being intensified, 
trends in construction were mixed, as is 
shown by the chart on page 751 and 
table on page 752. The chart shows a 
comparison of 1947 and 1948 capital ex- 
penditures for firms with sales above 
$50 million, the firms being ranked in 
order of 1948 sales. The table shows 
similar data for firms with sales in the 
$20-50 million range. 

As is indicated by the chart, Merck's 
expenditures were more than double 1947 
(a 34 per cent expansion) and the three 
largest firms, Du Pont, Union Carbide, 
and Allied, as well as USI and Inter- 
national Minerals, all showed increases. 
Four sharp decreases were reported, how- 
ever, Dow, Hercules, Air Reduction, and 
American Cyanamid spending only about 
one-half as much as in the previous year. 
Dow’s drop was not unexpected inasmuch 
as nearly one-half the previous year’s 
expenditure was for the purchase of two 
government plants at Velasco, Texas. 
Hercules had also predicted a drop, stat- 
ing in 1947 that its post-war program 
was substantially complete. Cyanamid’s 
$17 million brought its five-year expendi- 
tures to $97 million. 
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*Year ended 3/31 


In the $20-50 million sales range Math- 
ieson, Penn Salt, Pfizer, and Commercial 
Solvents all increased expenditures and 
spent in excess of $5 million each. Smaller 
increases were registered by American 
Agricultural and Harshaw. Mathieson 
expansion totaled $15.8 million (31 per 
cent) partially as a result of its purchase 
of the WAA Lake Charles ammonia 
plant. Penn Salt showed the second larg- 
est increase, a jump from $4.5 to $7.5 
million. Decreases were registered by 
Hooker and Atlas, with the largest de- 
crease by Davison, which had purchased 
Florida mining properties in 1947 for 
$4.6 million. 

Further decreases in expenditures seem 
likely for 1949. Du Pont, Penn Salt, and 
Victor report substantial completion of 
their post-war programs. Carbide antici- 


pates substantially lower expenditures and | 


Pfizer a drop of $1 million. Harshaw 
will defer expenditures where possible. 
As in previous years, expenditures cov- 
ered the purchase of government plants, 
as well as actual construction. In addi- 
tion to Mathieson’s purchase of the Lake 
harles ammonia plant, American Cyana- 
mid purchased the Fort Worth, Texas, 
oil-cracking catalyst plant for $1.2 mil- 
lion, and Dow purchased the Ludington, 
Michigan, magnesium feed plant. 

One of the year’s most interesting de- 
velopments was the acquisition of West- 
vaco by Food Machinery. Many of West- 
vaco’s products were used by Food Ma- 
chinery’s customers. Also $5 million was 
made available for Westvaco’s western 
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phosphate expansion. Another interesting 
development was Heyden’s purchase of 
the Rumford Chemical Co. 


EFFICIENCY 


With the return to a buyer’s market 
numerous steps were taken in 1948 to 
improve efficiency, including the elimina- 
tion of lines and the consolidation of 
operations as well as process improve- 
ments. 

Three leading firms discontinued major 
operations in 1948. Celanese discontinued 
the manufacture of cellulose nitrate be- 
cause of the limited future market out- 
look. Atlas discontinued the manufacture 
and sale of coated fabrics after recurring 
losses. Davison discontinued its Bridge- 
port, Conn., operation, dissolving the 
Berkshire Chemical ‘Company. 

Consolidations of operations were also 
numerous. Celanese transferred all its 
plastic molding material production to 
its Belvidere, N. J., plant. Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Plaskon division moved its Grasselli, 
N. J., operations to Toledo. Monsanto 
transferred its adhesives operations to 
its Springfield resins plant. 


INTER-INDUSTRY COMPETITION 


As in previous years there was strong 
chemical competition from firms in other 
industries, chemical expansions being 
made by oil companies, coke and pig iron 
companies, and distilleries as well as such 
firms as Celanese and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass. 

The most significant developments were 


“Year ended 5/31 
**Year ended 3/31 
** * Year ended 6/30 
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by Shell in the oil chemical field. In 
addition to completing the world’s first 
synthetic glycerin plant and a large syn- 
thetic ethanol plant, Shell finished facil- 
ities for secondary butyl alcohol, methyl 
ethyl ketone, ethyl chloride, hexylene 
glycol, liquid propane, and lubricating oil 
additives, and expanded its capacity for 
ammonia, ammonium sulfate, and acetone. 
Shell research included intensive work on 
lubricants, synthetic detergents, and sur- 
face coatings. 

Standard (Indiana), another active oil 
firm, formed the Indoil Chemical Com- 
pany to handle its chemical activities. 

In the coal tar field, Koppers completed 
large ethylene and polystyrene expansions 
at Kobuta, Pa., a sulfuric acid and cy- 
anide plant at Kearny, New Jersey, and 
expanded its alkylation and sulfonation 
plants at Oil City and Petrolia, Pa. 
Koppers-Pittsburgh, formed with Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass, doubled its phthalic 
anhydride facilities. Another coal-tar 
firm, Pittsburgh’ Coke and Chemical, 
completed a phthalic anhydride plant, also 
a plant to formulate its own 2-4 D, 
DNOC, and parathion in agricultural 
chemical formulations. 

National Distillers formed a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, National Distillers 
Chemical Corp., to construct a metallic 
sodium and chlorine plant at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, under DuPont licenses. Schenley 
research, devoted primarily to antibiotics, 
developed a commercial process ‘for 
streptomycin. 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, nearing com- 
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pletion on a chlorobenzene plant, added 
caustic and chlorine facilities at Natrium, 
W. Va. _ Research included insecticides 
and herbicides with benzene hexachloride 
in pilot plant production. 

Celanese, in addition to its cellulose 
and yarn activities, produced methylal 
commercially for the first time and made 
several other chemicals in development 
quantities. Its plastics activities included 
introduction of a flame-resistant cellulose 
acetate which received underwriters’ ap- 
proval. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


One of the outstanding developments 
of the year was the rapid expansion and 
intensification of activity in the field of 
insecticides and agricultural chemicals. 
DuPont, Allied, American Cyanamid, 
Hercules, USI, Hooker, and Pittsburgh 
Coke all reported expansions or new 
plants, and four additional firms, Mon- 
santo, Commercial Solvents, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass, and Shell, reported research 
activities or developments. 

With regard to individual products, 
full-scale production of benzene hexachlo- 
ride was reported by Hooker, pilot plant 
production by Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
and the introduction of new forms by 
Commercial Solvents. Parathion is being 
produced commercially by American Cy- 
anamid, and is one of Monsanto’s new 
products; formulations are made by 
Pittsburgh Coke. Other products expanded 
or being developed were Toxaphene 
(Hercules), Pyrenone concentrates 
(USI), and 2-4-D and DNOC (Pitts- 
burgh Coke). 

There was also activity. in the fer- 
tilizer field, with International Minerals 
completing two new plant-food mixing 
plants and Davison purchasing a Perry, 
Iowa, superphosphate and fertilizer plant. 


PLASTICS 


Plastics had another eventful year with 
new facilities and developments in al- 
most all types. 

There were expansions, including new 
plants, in nylon products, cellophane, poly- 
thene plastics, and acrylic resins by Du 
Pont, vinyl chloride by Monsanto, cel- 
lulose acetate by Hercules, polystyrene by 
Koppers, plastics materials and fabricat- 
ing by Union Carbide, and resins by USI. 

New developments included Celanese’s 
flame-resistant ‘cellulose acetate, a new 
heat-resistant polystyrene by Koppers, 
and the introduction of 25 new resins by 
USI. Union Carbide and Hercules also 
reported research in the- plastics: field. 

In the closely allied field of synthetic 
rubber, the remarkable development of 
cold rubber, polymerized at low tempera- 
ture, greatly strengthened the position of 
synthetic in its long-term battle with nat- 
ural rubber. Production at government- 
owned plants of this rubber, which is 
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claimed to prolong tire wear 30 per cent, 
is being increased to 183,000 tons per year. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Nineteen hundred and forty-eight saw 
significant pharmaceutical developments in 
three fields: antibiotics, vitamins, and 
radioactive chemicals. 

New antibiotics include American Cy- 
anamid’s aureomycin, highly specific for 
all pneumonias, undulant fever, and Q 
fever; Merck’s dihydrostreptomycin, and 
Commercial Solvent’s new forms of pro- 
cain penicillin and bacitracin. In the field 
of antibiotics production, Commercial an- 
nounced commercial production of baci- 
tracin; Merck increased antibiotic facili- 
ties, and Pfizer, conversion and activa- 
tion of the leased government Terre 
Haute plant. Schenley announced devel- 
opment of a commercial process for strep- 
tomycin. 

In the field of vitamins, Merck an- 
nounced the isolation of Vitamin B-12 
from liver and authorized equipment for 
its manufacture. Nopco introduced a new 
soluble Vitamin A and D concentrate, 
and Commercial Solvents reported new 
forms of riboflavin. 

In the field of radioactive chemicals, 
Abbott Laboratories offered the follow- 
ing in radioactive form for medical re- 
search and other purposes: colloidal gold, 
gold sodium thiosulfate, sodium phos- 
phate, thiourea, pentothal sodium, and 
diiodofluorescein. 


DETERGENTS AND SPECIALTIES 


Among the specialty chemicals, de- 
tergents showed the greatest expansion. 
Monsanto completed a new plant for non- 
ionic detergents; Nopco produced several 
of the newer type detergents for the first 
time, and DuPont and Allied reported 
expansions, the latter in new detergents. 
Carbide listed wetting agents for textile 
dyeing and fire fighting among its new 
developments, and Monsanto introduced 
Duomerse. Detergents were one of Shell’s 
fields of intensive research. 

Another field showing great promise 
for the future is fluorine chemicals. Aided 
by declassified atomic energy information, 
this field is becoming active. Hooker in- 
troduced several fluorine compounds. Al- 
lied listed organic fluorine compounds 
as one of its new product additions. Penn 


Salt is nearing completion on an HF and 
related products plant and emphasizing 
fluorine chemicals research. Harsha 
also enlarged hydrofluoric production. 

In the silicone field, Union Carbide 
began the manufacture of silanes, silicone 
raw materials; Dow-Corning introduced 
several new products, including silicone- 
treated papers for cleaning eye-glasses: 
USI reported application research. 

Rubber chemicals and oil additives were 
objects of research, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass reporting research on rubber re- 
inforcing pigments, Monsanto on_anti- 
oxidants and oil additives, and Shell on 
lubricants. 

Other interesting new developments 
were Dow’s styrene latex for paper coat- 
ing, Hercules’ new automatic sizing ma- 
chine for the paper industry, and Mon- 
santo’s flame-resistant hydraulic fluid for 
aircraft. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Expansions were completed or under- 
way in four of the most basic organic 
chemicals : 

1) Methanol: DuPont, Allied, and 
Commercial Solvents ($4.6 million 
Sterlington, La., plant completed). 

2) Formaldehyde: Allied, Monsanto. 

3) Glycol and by-products: Dow, Jei- 
ferson. 

4) Phthalic Anhydride: Koppers-Pitts- 
burgh (capacity doubled), Pitts- 
burgh Coke and Chemical. The last 
two represent integrated operations 
from coking to final product. 

Chlorinated hydrocarbon activities con- 
tinued. Monsanto reported a chloroben- 
zene expansion, and Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass a chlorobenzene plant nearing com- 
pletion. Hooker reported chlorinated hy- 
drocarbons in pilot plant production and 
research on monochloroacetic acid <le- 
rivatives. New York-Ohio Chemical com- 
pleted its monochloroacetic plant. 

In addition to the work of the oil com- 
panies, petroleum chemical research was 
reported by USI and Celanese. 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


As in 1947, chlorine and caustic soda 
were the most frequently mentioned inor- 
ganic chemicals. Expansions completed 
or underway included those of Dow 
(Canada), Monsanto, Hooker, Diamond 
Alkali, and Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

Ammonia was also expanded in 1948. 
In addition to Mathieson’s purchase of 
the Lake Charles WAA plant, Shell fur- 
ther increased its capacity, and Hercules 
announced authorization of an ammonia 
and nitric acid expansion at Hercules, 
California. 

Phosphorus and phosphate production 
was further developed. Monsanto opened 
its fifth phosphorus furnace, Westvaco 
began construction of its Pocatello, Idaho, 
elemental phosphorus plant, and Interna- 
tional Minerals opened its new Noralyn, 
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Florida, phosphate mine and started plans 
for a new Tennessee phosphate plant. 

Detailed summaries for individual firms 
follow. 


EF. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


Net Sales: $969 million. 

Expansion: $116.7 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Nylon products, poly- 
thene plastics, methanol, titanium pigments, ace- 
tate rayon yarn and staple, synthetic organic in- 
secticides, ‘‘Monastral” pigments, urea for use 
in plastics and agriculture, cellophane, synthetic 
detergents for textile and other industrial pur- 
poses, and a for plastic molding 
compositions. .ouisville, Kentucky, neoprene 
plant purchased from the government. 

Construction Policy: Company’s post-war con- 
struction program substantially completed. Ac- 
celerated depreciation used to compensate for 
high construction costs. 

Research: Laboratory expansion program, 
postponed in 1947, reinstated. Completion will 
provide adequate facilities for present research 
staff of 1,800 technical employees. $30 million 
enlargement underway at the Wilmington Ex- 
perimental Station which will accommodate 2,500, 
including 900 technical personnel engaged ex- 
clusively in research, when expansion completed 
in 1950. Seventy-one fellowships totaling $225,- 
000 planned for 1949-1950. Grants-in-aid of 
fundamental research 1949-1950: $100,000 plus 
$20,000 membership in University of Chicago 
Institute for the Study of Metals. 


UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORP. 


Net Sales: $632 million. 

Expansion: $115 million. By divisions: alloys 
and metals, $18.3 million; chemicals and _plas- 
tics, $79.3 million; electrodes, carbons, and bat- 
teries, $4.4 million; industrial gases and car- 
bide, $12.8 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Chemicals and Plastics 
raw materials expansions in Indiana, New York, 
Texas, and West Virginia. Plastics fabricating 
plant completed in Illinois. Additional plastic 
materials facilities in New Jersey and Ontario. 
Substantial expansion of Alloys and Metals in 
Indiana, Ohio, New York, and Alabama. New 
oxygen and acetylene units under construction 
in Arkansas, Illinois, Texas, Ohio, Montana, 
North Dakota, and Pennsylvania. Battery plants 
in Iowa and North Carolina completed. xpan- 
sion this year anticipated to be substantially 
lower than 1948. 

Researc: South Charleston, Carbide & Car- 
bon research center scheduled for completion in 
ie of 1949. Special emphasis on synthesis 
ot organic chemicals, improved plastic products, 
metallurgy and use of electric furnace products, 
separating and treating atmospheric and hydro- 
carbon gases, and increased use of carbon as in- 
ert substance. Operation of Oak Ridge and 
other contributions to atomic research and de- 
velopment. Recent developments: wetting agents 
for textile dyeing and fire fighting; silanes, sili- 
cone raw materials. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL AND DYE CORP. 


Sales: $388 million. 

Expansion: _ $54.2 million. 

Expanded Facilities: Include facilities com- 
pleted or nearing completion for products not 
heretofore manufactured: methanol, formalde- 
hyde, organic fluorine compounds, anti-skinning 
agents for paints, and new detergents, insecti- 
cides, and dyestuffs. 

Construction Policy: $4.8 million added to 
—e for accelerated depreciation on post-war 
additions, 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 


Sales: $232 million. 

Expansion: $17.2 million (5-year total, $97.7 
million.) 

xpanded Facilities: Thiophos parathion in- 
secticide now in commercial production. Fort 
Worth, Texas, oil-cracking catalyst plant pur- 
chased from government for $1.2 million. a 
ferson Chemical (equally-owned with Texas Co.) 
began operation of its Port Neches ethylene di- 
ir ethylene glycol, and ethylene oxide 
ant. 

Research: $10.5 million. Introduced aureo- 
mycin, new highlv specific antibiotic for pneu- 


Monias, undulant fever, Q fever, and other dis- 
€ases, 


DOW CHEMICAL CO. 
(Year ended May 31, 1948) 

Sales: $171 million. 

Expansion: $46.3 million. 
Lia tities: WAA magnesium feed plant_at 
dington, Michigan, purchased 12-31-47. Gly- 
col and glycol Sy-products plant, shops, and of- 
fices completed at Sarnia. Caustic-chlorine plant 
under construction there. 
New Products: Styrene Latex 512, a paper 
coating. New silicone products including sili- 
cone treated tissues for cleaning eye glasses 
(Dow-Corning). 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales: $162 million. 

Expansion: $35.2 million (including $9.6 mil- 
lion at Texas City). 

Facilities Expanded: New elemental phosphor- 
us furnace finished at Monsanto, Tennessee. 
New plants completed for: non-ionic synthetic 
detergents at Trenton, Michigan; vinyl chloride 
resins and formaldehyde at Springfield, Mass.; a 
fire resistant plasticizer at St. Louis, Mo.; Sty- 
mer synthetic textile sizing agent and Syton tex- 
tile spinning agent at Everett, Mass. Expansions 
included phosphates at Trenton, and_ chlorine, 
caustic, phenol, and chlorobenzene at Monsanto, 
Illinois. Production of glues and wood preserva- 
tives moved to a new plant in Seattle. Lockport 
adhesives operation transferred to Springfield. 

esearch: New products: Niran, insecticide; 
Skydrol, non-inflammable hydraulic fluid de- 
veloped with Douglas Aircraft; Santowhite, non- 
discoloring rubber anti-oxidant; Duomerse, new 
synthetic detergent, and Utrasol, new rain-, 
stain-, and fire-resistant fabric coating. Studies 
underway on promising new oil chemicals, anti- 
oxidants, and pour-point depressants, new insec- 
ticides, and styrene copolymers. 

Atomic Energy: Newly completed Mound 
Laboratory, Miamisburg, Ohio, in full operation 
for AEC. Site northeast of Marion, Ohio, se- 
lected for new AEC installation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Sales: $129 million. 

Expansion: $7.6 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Cellulose acetate expan- 
sion completed. Two CMC (cellulose gum) ad- 
ditions authorized. Anhydrous ammonia and 
ammonia oxidation expansions approved at Her- 
cules, California. New contract to move gov- 
ernment Louisiana, Mo., ammonia trains to San 
yee Ordnance Depot and operate them there: 

oxaphene plant completed early 1948; capacity 
now being doubled. Rosin amine unit under 
construction. Abitol, an alcohol for synthetic 
resins, unit completed in early 1948. 

Research: $3.9 million. Field work on toxa- 
phene control broadened. New high rosin con- 
tent paste size and automatic sizing machine de- 
veloped. Application research on Pentalyn and 
other synthetic resins with progress on use in 
printing ink, floor covering, and oil additive 
fields. 


AIR REDUCTION CO. 


Sales: $94.9 million. 

Expansion: $6.6 million. 

Research: The experimental low-purity ton- 
nage oxygen plant at Bethlehem’s Johnstown 
Works began operations in October. 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 
(Year ended March 31, 1948) 


Sales: $73.3 million. 

Expansion: $5.29 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Two 1.8 million gallon 
tankers purchased for $1.9 million. Sixty per 
cent of remainder_for completion of power and 
dry ice plants at Baltimore, continued construc- 
tion of the new Newark resin plant, expansion 
of insecticides production and control lab at 
Bayonne, and erection of resins and higher al- 
cohol pilot plants at Baltimore. 

Construction Policy: $7 million expenditure 
anticipated during current fiscal year. 

Research: Approximately $1.9 million. Em- 
phasis on water-soluble chemicals from hydro- 
carbon synthesis plants, organic intermediates, 
amino acids, synthetic insecticides, coating ve- 
hicles, silicone applications, thermosetting resin 
exploraton, new plasticizers, Pyrenone insecti- 
cide applications, and new fermentation processes 
for chemicals other than ethanol and butanol. 
More than 25 new resins introduced commer- 


cially. 


MERCK & CO. 


Sales: $72.9 million. 
Expansion: $9.3 million 
million). 


Facilities Expanded: 


(1947 plant $27.0 


Larger antibiotic facili- 
ties nearing completion. Equipment for Vitamin 
B-12 authorized. New miscellaneous organics 
building and pilot plant additions under con- 
struction at Rahwav. New buildings at Vallev- 
field, P. Q., nearing completion. St. Louis 
branch office and warehouse to be completed this 
fall. Commercial production of sulfaquinoxa- 
line, veterinary product, begun. Penicillin and 
streptomycin licensing agreements in England, 
France. Technical assistance for construction 
penicillin plant in U. S. Zone of Germanv. 

Research: $4,270,000. Important addition to 
research and development laboratories completed. 
Further addition authorized late in 1948. Addi- 
tional building for Merck Institute for Thera- 
peutic Research nearing completion. . Crystalline 
vitamin B-12, isolated from liver, and now being 
marketed. * Dihydrostreptomycin, which has ad- 
vantages over streptomycin, introduced latter 
part of year. $50,000 Canadian fellowship pro- 
gram established to be administered by National 
Research Council of Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
(Year ended June 30) 


Sales: $50.1 million. 

Expansion: $9.3 million. 

Expanded Facilitics: Completed: The San 
a California, Amino Products plant; the new 

oralyn, Florida, phosphate mine; sulfuric acid 
plants at Lockland, Ohio, and Spartanburg, 
S. C., and two new plant food mixing plants. 
Under construction: a potassium chloride and 
potassium sulfate plant at Carlsbad, New Mexi- 
co; new phosphate drying facilities at Noralyn; 
and added Multiphos facilities at Wales, Tenn. 
= active planning: a new Tennessee phosphate 
plant. 

Research: New central research lab now be- 
ing designed for Chicago area. Research em- 
phasis on amino acids and sodium glutamate. 
New phosphate and phosphoric acid processes 
developed. Studies on high grade calcium phos- 
phate minerals for animal feed. 


CHARLES PFIZER & CO. 


Sales: $47.8 million. 

Expansion: $5.06 million. 

Expanded Facilities: Groton, Conn., water 
and steam facilities’ and citric acid plant com- 
pleted; oxalic acid plant completed January, 
1949. Terre Haute plant leased from govern- 
ment, activated and converted. : 

Construction Policy: 1949 expenditures not 
expected to exceed $4 million. 

Research: Brooklyn research laboratories con- 
siderably expanded. Process development build- 
ing under construction. Research staff expanded 
in both antibiotics and organic synthesis. Thou- 
sands of organisms being tested. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO. 
(Year ended June 30) 


Sales: $43.1 million. — 
Expansion: $1.9 million. 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 


Sales: $43.1 million. 

Expansion: $1.9 million. 

Expanded Facilities: New plant completed at 
Atlas Point for manufacture of sorbitol esterifi- 
cation products and other organics for food and 
pharmaceutical industries. Activated carbon ex- 
pansion at Marshall, Texas, by Darco subsidiary 
nearing completion. Stamford, Conn., coated 
fabrics operations closed and liquidated. | 

Research: $855,000. New pilot plant in first 
full year’s operation. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 


Sales: $41.5 million. — 

Expansion: $5.0 million. f 

Facilities Expanded: $4.6 million Sterlington, 
La., 45,000 gal/day methanol plant completed. 
New products placed in production: dibutyl 
maleate, diethyl maleate, benzyltrimethyl am- 
monium chloride, and a new more soluble type 
of riboflavin. Bacitracin placed in commercial 
production. ie 

Research: $1.8 million. $2 million laboratory 
expansion nearing completion. New products 
include chlorine bicarbonate and new forms of 
benzene hexachloride, procain penicillin, bacitra- 
cin, riboflavin, and a new fungicide. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales: $36.0 million. 

Expansion: $2 million. . 

Facilities Expanded: First step in Gloucester 
City, N. J., program completed. New installa- 
tion for synthetic optical crystals at Elvria. Ex- 
yansion of nickel salts, hydrofluoric acid and re- 
fated compounds at Harvard-Denison plant. 
New York-Ohio Chemical completed monochlo- 
roacetic acid plant. Lake Chemical increased 
production of COCS, copper fungicide, at Calu- 
met, Michigan. Nyotex increased aluminum 
chloride facilities. 

Research: Cleveland 
completed. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL CORP. 
(Year ended June 30) 


Sales: $33.5 million. 

Expansion: $2.08 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Perry, Iowa, superphos- 
phate and fertilizer plant purchased. Bridge- 
port, Conn., operation discontinued and Berk- 
shire Chemical being dissolved. . 

Research: $534,000. Staff and total expendi- 
tures to be increased further in current fiscal 
year. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 


Sales: $32.4 million. 

Expansion: $7,480,000. 

Facilities Expanded: At Wyandotte, ammoni- 
um chloride plant completed, and _high-test 
bleaching powder, caustic finishing, and liquid 
ferric chloride capacity increased. New Cal- 


(Turn to page 863) 
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How to Follow-Up SAMPLES 


by J. R. SCHACHT and E. H. RIDDLE 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SENDING OUT SAMPLES is a waste of time, money and effort unless 
an adequate follow-up system is employed. The follow-up itself, on 
the other hand, can become too expensive. Here’s how one company 
strikes an effective balance and gets results. 


END FOR a free sample” is the 
S inevitable punch line in any cam- 
paign designed to promote sales. of .chem- 
ical products to new users, whether a 
standard product or a development prod- 
uct is involved. Until a customer has 
examined the product and satisfied him- 
self regarding its utility, the possibility 
of worth-while sales is extremely remote 
indeed. Both advertising and direct cus- 
tomer calls, therefore, have as their first 
objective getting a sample in the hands of 
the interested party. . 

It is an easy matter, therefore, to be- 
come “sample happy”, and to distribute 
samples, more or less indiscriminately, 
all over the country. What happens then? 
If the sample is not adequately followed 
up, a great deal of time, money, and ef- 
fort will be wasted. In many cases, a 
negative response is often as valuable as 
a positive one; but we can hardly as- 
sume, because a user was not heard from 
after receiving a sample, that the mate- 
rial was worthless or he had no further 
interest in it or a similar product. In 
addition, we have, of course, no indica- 
tion as to why the material was not pur- 
sued further. 


PERSONAL CALLS IMPRACTICAL 


A personal call is naturally the most 
satisfying way to follow-up a sample. 
However, considerations of subject mat- 
ter, economy, and geography simply make 
it impossible to follow-up personally ev- 
ery sample which is sent out. In our own 
company, for example, we are sending 
samples out to somewhere between 3,000 
and 4,000 inquirers per month. We have 
over 100 field salesmen, whose work is 
supplemented (in the case of development 
products) by a staff of office men who 
visit the field from time to time. If all 
samples were followed up personally, 
each of these men would spend anywhere 
from one-third to one-half of his time in 
the effort; and all of our people have 
either sales or office duties in connection 
with established business which make this 
impossible. 

It is also apparent that many accounts 
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do not warrant personal calls until there 
is some evidence of interest other than 
in their request for a sample. This. may 
be because of the size of the account, or 
because (as in the case of universities), 
theoretical work is being carried out with- 
out immediate commercial implications. 
Nevertheless, information from these 
sources is very desirable indeed. 

The obvious answer is an adequate 
sample follow-up system. We have gone 
through an interesting evolution in the 
matter .of follow-ups and also in a 
method of recording data received as a 
result of these follow-ups, as well as 
those from direct calls. We feel that 
our experience may be of interest to 
others who have similar problems. 

The Special Products Department of 
Rohm & Haas Company, which developed 


the system described here, is a rather 
compact group engaged largely in sales 
development work in behalf of new prod- 
ucts, and exploratory work in search of 
new fields of application for established 
products. As such, it has a particular in- 
terest in a good record and follow-up 
system, and is in a good position to try 
out various techniques. Our experience 
is now being adopted, with appropriate 


' modification, in our other divisions. 


POSTCARD TOO PUBLIC 


Originally, we used a return double 
postcard, with space for description of 
the problem and results of the evaluation. 
This card had been used with some suc- 
cess elsewhere in the company. Hewever, 
criticisms of the postcard—principally 
lack of “privacy” in sending the return 
card and lack of sufficient space for com- 
ments—led us to send out a questionnaire 
to.200 people to whom we had been send- 
ing these cards. One hundred of these peo- 
ple had been returning the cards regu- 
larly, and the other 100 had not returned 
them at all. We were pleased, and sur- 





Fig. 1—‘‘Memo” asks sample recipient for his results. "Failure to answer evokes a follow-up. 
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prised, to have 62.5% of these question- - 


naires returned to us, many with addi- 
tional comments and suggestions. More- 
over, the replies were about evenly di- 
vided between the two groups on the 
mailing list. We believe that this re- 
sponse indicates a general interest in 
this problem among those people receiv- 
ing samples. 

As a result of this questionnaire, we 
completely redesigned the forms, while 
retaining the same general scheme. We 
now have a green “memo” form which is 
84” x 7” in size. To this is attached a 
white 814” x 11” sheet. The green memo 
(Fig. 1) gives the name and address of 
the person to whom the sample was sent, 
the reference to his original request (or- 
der number or date of his letter), and 
the name of the product or products sam- 
pled. The white sheet (Fig. 2) is an exact 
duplicate of the green memo at the top, 
and when the above information is typed 
on the green page, it is duplicated with 
carbon paper on the white page. Two- 
thirds of the white sheet is available for 
description of the problem and for re- 
porting results and comments, thus al- 
lowing ample room for the report. 

The essence of this system, therefore, 
is its simplicity for the person who re- 
ceived the sample. All he has to do is 
write out his report on the white sheet, 
either long-hand or typed if he wishes, 
and put it in the return envelope. The 
green memo form can be kept in his files 
to serve as a record of the sample he 
has reported on. If he wishes to have a 
copy of the report itself, it is a simple 
matter to make a carbon copy (which 
could not be done easily with the original 
follow-up card we used). 


SECOND FOLLOW-UP 


If the follow-up report has not been 
returned after a two-month period, an- 
other form is sent. This has the same 
format, with the green memo and white 
sheets as before. Only the message on 
the green memo is changed, and it now 
reads : 


susjEcT: SAMPLE REPORT 
Some time ago we inquired 
about your results with mate- 
rial we had sent you. 
we haven’t heard from you, we 
have assumed your work is still 
in progress. 
We are quite interested in 
learning whether our material 
was useful. If it did not give 
the desired results, we are an- 
xious to learn why, as this will 
help us in the search for a more 
suitable material to solve your 
problem. 
Won’t you take a minute or 
two to complete the attached 
report? 
Thanks a lot! 


We are currently receiving returns of 
the first follow-up at the rate of about 
40% and of the second follow-up at the 


rate of 20%. Through the two follow- 
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Fig. 2—Sheet accompanying “memo” provides space for recipient to jot down results, comments. 


ups, we ultimately get returns on over 
50 out of every 100 samples we follow-up 
by mail. It is true that many of these re- 
turns consist of a statement that the pro- 
ject is confidential and no report can be 
given. In other cases, we get a brief 
statement to the effect that the material 
has been evaluated and is not of interest, 
without any indications of the problem or 
the shortcomings. 

However, we receive a fairly high per- 
centage of detailed reports, which give 
the problem, the results of tests, and an 
indication of further interest. We have 


found that the letter-head size form is, 


giving us much better information than 
the postcard—possibly because it is more 
confidential than a postcard, and also be- 
cause it gives more room for comment. 
Many of these reports are invaluable in 
determining both the desirability of per- 
sonal follow-ups and the over-all prog- 
ress we are making in behalf of a par- 
ticular product or application. 

Next question: What to do with re- 
ports obtained on samples, either by per- 
sonal call or by mail? They can be put 
into a subject file, but with the nearly 
100 different products that the Special 
Products Department handles, this can 
become very cumbersome, with the at- 


tendant difficulties of cross-references 
typical of any filing system of this type... 


PUNCH CARD SYSTEM 


This problem, as well as others in- 
volved in recording samples, has been 
solved by the use of McBee Keysort 
punch cards. On the face of the card is 
recorded the name and address of the 
company, the name of the individual re- 
ceiving the sample (or the order no., if 
sent through the purchasing dept.), the 
name of the product sampled, the date it 
was sent, and the quantity supplied. The 
follow-up reports are typed on the back 
of the card as they are received; or if the 
report is lengthy, it is abstracted with a 
reference to the original, which is filed 
in a customer file arranged geographi- 
cally. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
describe in detail the mechanics of the 
Keysort punch card system. This is ade- 
quately described elsewhere, and the 
manufacturer of these cards can be of 
considerable assistance in this connection. 
Our purpose is only to describe our 
method of using these cards. Our punch 
card contains four codes: product, geo- 
graphical, field, and alphabetical, as shown 
in the illustration in Figure 3. 





The product classincation, employing 
two rows of holes on the top and bot- 
tom of the card, is a direct code with 
each of the 116 holes designating a sep- 
arate product or product grade. (It is 
necessary to use a direct code, rather 
than an indirect code such as the 7-4-2-1-0 
system, since it is desired to list any of 
the 116 products on any one card.) This 
code permits easy separation of the cards 
on which samples of any desired product 
are listed. This is useful for mailing-list 
purposes, such as when a price change is 
made, new literature becomes available, 
or the status of the product changes. It 
is also useful when it is desired to write 
an annual report or to summarize the 
status of a development product, since all 
the follow-up reports are recorded on the 
back of the cards. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SORTING 


The geographical classification involves 
a selective sorting code, utilizing the in- 
direct coding system 7-4-2-1-0 whereby 
numbers 3, 5, 6, 8 and 9 are coded by 
slotting combinations of the 7-4-2-1-0 
holes. In this manner, a total of 99 num- 
bers may be coded with 10 holes (one 
set of 5 for each digit.) Consequently, 
we have divided the United States into 
99 geographical subdivisions, involving 
all of the major city areas where there 
is a significant amount of chemical in- 
dustry by marking suitable boundaries 
on the state maps. Ohio, for instance, is 
divided into Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Toledo, and Miscellan- 
eous Ohio. Moreover some of these 
city designations include suburban areas 





which are within easy traveling distance 
of the center of the-city by automobile 
or public transportation. Chicago, for ex- 
ample, includes the section from Wauke- 
gan, Illinois, to Hammond, Indiana. 

Since this geographical code is set up 
for selective sorting, all the companies in 
any one city or area may be separated 
with one sorting operation. Thus, if a 
trip is to be taken to Chicago, all of the 
Chicago cards can be pulled out for per- 
usal, Alternatively, the cards can be se- 
quence sorted, which will arrange them 
in groups of the same geographical iden- 
tity, if it is desired to compare the ad- 
visability of making trips to the various 
locations. If the calls are made through 
field salesmen, this type of code can be 
supplemented or substituted by a sales- 
men’s code. 

The field code is used to designate 
broad groups of products—in our case, 
surface-active agents, inorganic chemi- 
cals, organic chemicals, and enzymes. By 
means of this code, which uses a direct 
sort, the companies who have had sam- 
ples of organic chemicals can be sep- 
arated from those that have not. This is 
helpful in our case because each man in 
the Special Products Department is pri- 
marily concerned with one of the above 
groups of products. 


MULTIPLE SELECTION 


Additional specificity in sorting the 
cards can be obtained by combining two 
or more of these codes in the sorting op- 
eration. In other words, two sortings (one 
in the geographical code, and one in the 
field code) will produce all the cards on 
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Fig. 3—Punch card for office use allows breakdown of sample requests into product class, 


specific product, and geographical area. 
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Follow-up reports are recorded on backs of cards. 


which samples of organic chemicals in 
the Chicago area are recorded. Getting 
even more specific, all the cards on which 
are recorded samples of a specific or- 
ganic chemical, such as octylphenol,. in 
the Chicago area, may be separated by 
sorting the geographical code and the 
product code successively (these could be 
sorted in one operation if they were on 
the same side of the card). 

Finally, we come to the alphabetical 
code. The cards are filed alphabetically 
by company. This has to be done in or- 
der to locate quickly the card for each 
company to add additional samples or re- 
cord follow-up information. It is not 
feasible to. use the sorting operation to 
locate only one card. The alphabetical 
code is used, however, for putting the 
cards back into alphabetical order if they 
get out of order during use. If there are 
only a few cards out of the file or out of 
order, manual filing is simpler than sort- 
ing, and the latter is used only when a 
very large percentage of the cards is no 
longer in alphabetical order. A technique 
of dropping the cards only part way out 
when sorting, instead of separating them 
entirely, saves refiling and is satisfactory 
for some uses such as making up a mail- 
ing list. 

There are additional or alternate types 
of classifications for which these cards 
are admirably suited, depending upon the 
needs of the individual company or de- 
partment. We have adopted the same 
card (as far as the codes are concerned) 
for use in recording regular sales, as 
shown in Figure 3. This is particularly 
useful in sales development work because 
the recording of a large number of small 
quantity sales, e.g., 5-10 gallons, can be 
handled without difficulty, and it is these 
small sales, representing in most cases 
development work on the part of the cus- 
tomer, that are of most significance to 
a sales development department. 

The principal virtue of the punch card 
system is the fact that, with only one 
typing of the information, more than one 
kind of information is made available 
through sorting of the cards. It is often 
asked how the Keysort system compares 
with the IBM type of mechanical punch- 
ing and sorting. It is our opinion that 
these systems are complementary rather 
than competitive. For an overall analy- 
sis of sales records, for instance, the 
IBM punch cards are undoubtedly su- 
perior to Keysort. On the other hand, for 
selecting information from a file, the 
Keysort system, with its greater simpli- 
city, involves considerably less work and 
less equipment than the use of IBM punch 
cards. 

We would be the last ones to claim that 
we have solved all the mechanical prob- 
lems of sampling and follow-ups with 
these techniques However, they have 
proved useful and seem to be a good 
starting point. 
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Obstinate foam in head-box of paper making machine controlled by adding Nopco KF defoaming agent to suction side of fan pump. 


Chemical Antifoaming Agents 


By SYDNEY ROSS 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, New York 


SYNTHETIC SURFACE-ACTIVE chemicals have largely replaced natural 
materials for foam control. So effective that trace quantities are often 
suitable, they find a wide variety of process applications. 


NTIL recently the foaming problem 
U in many industries was combated by 
traditional remedies: Foaming of boiler 
waters was prevented by addition of small 
quantities of castor oil; frothing of paper 
pulp suspensions, by addition of various 
mineral, vegetable or animal oils; and 
foaming of boiling sugar-beet runoffs, by 
addition of linseed oil. These are three of 
the chief places where foaming causes 
process headaches; other industries faced 
with the same problem arrived at similar 
solutions. 

Within the last few years the synthesis 
of a number of surface-active agents has 
made possible a superior approach to the 
problem. A study of those materials that 
have proved themselves traditionally to be 
of use has led to isolation of some of the 
molecular structural factors that give 
them the desired properties. With these 
clues, materials which greatly surpassed 
the original, traditional remedies were 
soon synthesized. At present, various 
chemical manufacturers sell antifoaming 
agents specifically designed for their in- 
tended use in industry—materials so ef- 
fective that in many applications only a 
trace quantity (such as 0.001 per cent) 
is required. 

Another advantage of these modern 
antifoaming agents has also begun to ap- 
pear. Formerly every foaming problem 
had to be dealt with as a specific and 
isolated situation. Frequently the remedy 
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_ with respect to the foaming liquid. 


that worked for a certain industrial prob- 
lem would not work when the conditions 
were only slightly altered. Modern anti- 
foaming agents, on the other hand, are 
capable of a wide and useful range of 
application. While it is true that no uni- 
versal defoaming agent has yet been 
made or is likely to be developed, the 
new agents have shown themselves able 
to control foaming in a greater variety 
of applications than any of the older 
materials. 


FOAM INHIBITION 


The theory of foam inhibition traces 
the ability of a chemical to act as a de- 
foaming agent to its spreading prorerty 
This 
theory applies only to insoluble defoaming 
agents, but that is not a great restriction 
as most of the successful agents are in- 
soluble in the foaming system. The 
spreading coefficient, S, is defined as 

S = Sr —Snlrl — Bp 
where Sr is the surface tension of the 
foaming liquid, Sr'p! is the interfacial 
tension at the defoaming agent/foaming 
liquid interface, and Wp is the surface 
tension of the defoaming agent. 

If S is positive, the agent will spread on 
the surface of the bubbles and ultimately 
cause the bubbles to break. If S is nege- 
tive, the agent will not spread and the 
foam will remain stable. 

The importance of the new synthetic 


surface-active agents that are able to 
spread on either aqueous or oily surfaces 
is immediately obvious. The older anti- 
foaming agents occurred naturally and 
were the only ones available. Modern, 
synthetic agents have now almost entirely 
displaced pine oil, castor oil, linseed oil 
and similar materials, themselves surface- 
active though to a lesser extent. In cur- 
rent industrial practice nearly every type 
of surface-active chemical is employed 
at one place or another as an antifoaming 
agent. 


CHEMICAL TYPES 


1. Alcohols. One of: the earliest 
chemical defoamers is 2-ethyl hexanol, 
frequently ‘referred to simply as octyl 
alcohol. It is still a widely used defoam- 
ing agent in many industries, such as 
beet sugar production, paper, textile 
printing, glue spreading and as a general 
defoamer for soap solutions and in 
analytical procedures. 

Another alcohol that is now success- 
fully competing with 2-ethyl hexanol is 
di-isobutyl carbinol (Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp.). This material 
is usually equally as effective as 2-ethyl 
hexanol and is cheaper. In some appli- 
cations a mixture of these two alcohols 
is more effective than either one alone 
(synergistic effect). Di-isobutyl alcohol 
is now sold in greater amount as a de- 
foaming agent than is 2-ethyl hexanol. 
Important applications are in the neu- 
tralization of. waste H2SO4 with CaCOs, 
the paper industry, printing inks and 
glues. It has another advantage in some 
systems: the persistence of the defoam- 
ing effect is notably long, sometimes for 
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days. The persistency of any agent 
varies with the system and the tem- 
perature of operation. In general, all 
chemical defoamers become inoperative 
after a time. When choosing a suitable 
chemical defoamer it is usually neces- 
sary to consider cost, concentration and 
persistency. 

Other alcohols also used as chemical 
defoamers are amyl alcohol, caprylic 
alcohol, 2,6,8-trimethyl nonanol-4, tetra- 
decanol and trimethylcyclohexanol (Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). In 
general the higher alcohols are insoluble 
in water and have low surface tensions 
and so would appear a priori to be suit- 
able antifoaming agents. 

The higher polymerized glycols have 
been found to be useful in preventing 
foaming of boiler waters in steam gen- 
eration. They are sold under the trade- 
name of Ucon Brand Fluids (Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). Here 
again synergistic effects have been ob- 
served. Ucon Brand Fluid and heptanol-3 
have been found more éffective than 
either agent alone in the defoaming of 
soap solutions, for example. 

2. Fatty Acids and Fatty Acid Esters. 
Both naturally occurring fats and fatty 
acids are often sold as foam inhibitors. 
Nopco Vegifat Y (Nopco Chemical Co.), 
composed primarily of a mixture of long 
and short chain fatty acids, has been 
found useful for preventing foam in fer- 
mentation processes, yeast manufacture 


and penicillin production. 

The specific advantage of the fatty acid 
esters is that many of them are non-toxic 
and so can be used as antifoaming agents 


in food manufacture. Soan 20 (sorbitan 
monolaurate), Span 85 (sorbitan triole- 
ate) and Tween 20 (polyoxyethylene sor- 
bitan monolaurate), all produced by Atlas 
Powder Co., have found widespread ac- 
ceptance in this field. Following are a 
few specific applications which illustrate 
their present use. 

During the evaporation of aqueous milk 
sugar solutions, it is desirable to reduce 
the copious foam that usually forms. Span 
20, up to about 0.05% of the finished milk 
sugar, is effective. 

The control of foam during the evapo- 
ration step in the concentration of molas- 
ses is of paramount importance. This 
foaming is effectively controlled by the 
use of 0.002% Span 20. 

Finished yeast tablets are prepared 
from bulk yeast usually supplied by 
brewers. During the processing and han- 
dling, the yeast must be pumped, pressed, 
and subjected to an evaporation process, 
all of which tend to produce foam. Span 
85 has been found to be a useful anti- 
foaming agent. A typical example of 
this use of Span 85 is the incorporation 
of one pint of Span 85 in 1000 gallons of 
yeast slurry to decrease foam effectively 
and speed processing. 

Other examples of the industrial uses of 


these esters are in cooking of soybean 
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casein and glue. Soybean casein finds 
many industrial applications that require 
aqueous dispersions, which are subject to 
foaming. Span 85 at 5 parts per million 
is an effective antifoaming agent in most 
of these applications. The foaming that 
usually appears in cooking or evaporating 
large batches of glue, can be effectively 
reduced with 0.0025% Span 85. 

Foaming occurs in phosphoric acid 
production during the digestion of calcium 
polyphosphate in strong hot phosphoric 
acid. In striving for shorter digestion 
periods and hence more rapid chemical 
activity, copious foam results. It was 
found that 20 to 40 c.c. of Span 20 con- 
siderably reduced the foam resulting from 
1,300 pounds of acid. 

Glyceride esters have also been found 
useful as antifoaming agents. The Nopco 
Chemical Co. has developed a number of 
formulas especially for use in the paper 
and textile industries. Nopco KF (U.S. 
2,304,304) is a mixture of wax and partial 
glycerides which is applied in emulsion 
form at various stages of the pulp and 
paper making process. The amount used 
varies slightly with the individual mill 
conditions, but usually about 0.1% based 
on the dry weight of the wood pulp is 
enough to improve the flow characteristics 
of the fiber slurry, which results in greatly 
improved sheet appearance. When one 
considers that the concentration of pulp 
in water at the beater is about 3%, it is 
clear that the required quantity of anti- 
foam is very little. 

Another similar type of antifoam manu- 
factured by the Nopco Chemical Co. is 
Nopco 1907, designed for foam inhibition 
of animal glues. If glue is used only in 
small amounts and applied by hand, the 
presence of foam is not objectionable, but 
if used in large amounts and applied by 
machinery, its presence is very trouble- 
some. 

The fatty acid esters of glycols and 
polymerized glycols are also patented as 
antifoaming agents for glue solutions, 
paper-pulp suspensions, fermentation 
masses and starch pastes, to inhibit foam 
during processing and during evaporation 
(U.S. 2,390,212 to Nopco Chemical Co.). 

3. Amides of Fatty Acids. The fatty 
acid amides, such as stearamide, were 
first used as antifoaming agents in the 
treatment of boiler waters to prevent or 
retard priming or frothing (U.S. 1,892,- 
857). 

As well as in the treatment of boiler 
waters, amides of fatty acids have been 
prepared for use as foam breakers on the 
surface of paper stock, glue, starch, casein 
solutions and other proteinaceous solu- 
tions. A cationic surface-active agent is 
prepared by the reaction of oleic acid with 
diethylene triamine, oleic acid with ethyl- 
ene diamine, rice oil with diethylene tri- 
amine, soybean oil with diethylene tri- 
amine, etc. These compounds are patented 
by the Nopco Chemical Co. as antifoaming 
agents (U.S. 2,347,178). 


Both polyamine and polyamide deriva. 
tives have been found to be highly effec. 
tive antifoaming agents for water during 
steam generation. The mechanism oj 
foam inhibition is certainly not the sme 
in a boiler as it is for an ordinary foam- 
ing liquid at room temperature, and ‘t js 
quite probable that surface tension mea- 
surements made at room temperature 
would not relate to the conditions inside 
a steam boiler. 

Among the several types of new chem. 
ical compounds having outsanding merit 
as antifoams in the treatment of boiler 
water are the alkylene polyamides; the 
simplest of the more effective ones is 
distearoylethylenediamine, 

Ci17H3s CONH—CH2—CH2— 

NHCOC,7Hss. 
The antifoam materials are usually sup- 
plied, however, not as single pure com- 
pounds, but as mixtures of higher molec- 
ular weight polyamides and _poly- 
amide derivatives, in which form they 
are found to be most versatile and most 
effective. They are available as Anti- 
Foam 666, 669 and several other for- 
fulae from the Dearborn Chemical Co. 
The latter formula is especially recom- 
mended for power plant boiler applica- 
tions. (U.S. Reissue 23,085 and USS. 
2,461,730). 

The high melting polyamides are de- 
signed for use in high-pressure steam 
boilers, whereas the low melting poly- 
amides and various polyamide derivatives 
are available for foam inhibition in evapo- 
rators and aqueous systems operating ‘at 
atmospheric conditions or at relatively 
low temperatures and low pressures. The 
latter materials are suitable for use in 
the textile industry, the paper industry, 
in detergency applications, in automotive 
cooling systems and in general for various 
foaming problems in process industries. 
Dearborn Formula No. 666 is repre- 
sentative of a group of formulae that have 
been found useful in such industries. 
As with all antifoaming agents tests 
alone can establish their relative utility 
for a given application. 

The aliphatic thioamides have been 
patented by Armour and Co. as anti- 
foaming agents (U.S. 2,168,847). 

4. Ethers. 1,3-Glycols or their hy- 
droxyalkyl ethers are used as foam in- 
hibitors. The latter are obtained as 
products of the action of alkylene oxides 
on 1,3-glycols (Ger. 704,862). 

H. E. Tremain and L. R. Bacon (U.S. 
2,453,352 to Wyandotte ‘Chemicals Corp.) 
have discovered superior foam inhibiting 
properties in the ethers corresponding to 
the general formula 

(R!), = Ar — O — R— OH 
where R and R! are alkyl radicals, Ar is 
an aromatic hydrocarbon of the benzene 
series, x = 1 or greater whole number. 
Examples of compounds coming within 
this general chemical formula are: (i- 
tertiary amyl phenoxyethanol, p-tertiary 
amyl phenoxyethanol, di-tertiary amy! 
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phenoxy propanol and di-tertiary amyl 
phe oxy isopropanol. 

Di-tertiary amyl phenoxyethanol is the 
act.ve foam-inhibiting agent in two prep- 
arations sold by Wyandotte Chemicals 
Co:p. and designated by the trade names 
Foamicide L and Foamicide A (U.S. 2,- 
407.589). 

The following list of industries, while 
by 10 means complete, may be considered 
typical of those in which the Foamicides 
have been found useful: washing or 
cleaning machines of all types using 
alkalies, phosphates, silicates, soaps or 
wetting agent solution; textile plants and 
textile operations, mercerization baths, 
sizing, kier boiling and dyeing operations ; 
pulp and paper plants; chemical and dye- 
stuff plants; glue and casein plants; paper 


coating mills; power plant boilers; can- 


nery wastes; tanneries; sewage disposal 
plants. 

Generally speaking it is difficult to pre- 
dict the action of any antifoaming agent 
in a new system and it is usual to recom- 
mend that some arbitrary minimum 
amount be used initially and increments 
added until the desired suppression is 
effected. Thus it has been found in prac- 
tice that 0.025% of a Foamicide is a rea- 
sonable starting amount. Some cases were 
encountered where excessive foaming was 
causing difficulties, which were brought 
under control by the use of as little as 10 
to 15 parts per million of Foamicide. In 
other systems, for reasons not known, 
amounts up to 0.25% did not bring about 
satisfactory control. 

Foamicide L cannot be considered safe 
for use in any process where it is actually 
added to a food or beverage for human 
consumption, such as any process where 
the product is not separated by distillation. 
However, used as directed for controlling 
foam in bottle washing machines, it is 
very unlikely that a harmful degree of 
contamination would ever occur. 

5. Organic Phosphates. Many organic 
phosphates, such as trioctyl phosphate 
and other esters of phosphoric acid, have 
been recommended as antifoaming agents 
(Brit. 526,690; Ger. 724,755; U-S. 
2,407,589). Trioctyl phosphate is com- 
mercially available from Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. under the trade 


name Flexol Plasticizer TOF. The Vic-~ 


tor Chemical Works has developed the 
use of sodium octyl phosphate as an anti- 
foaming agent in industrial cleaners. 

In the general field of foam control 
there are a number of surface-active 
agents that combine efficient wetting or 
detergency with freedom from foaming 
tendencies. The anionic wetting agent 
Victawet 35B, NasR5(P3010)2, where R 
is 2-ethylhexyl, is a water-soluble, non- 
foaming wetting agent. The ‘non-ionic 
Victawet 12, medium chain alkyl group— 
O—P(OR)2=O, where R is a water solu- 
bilizing group, is another non-foaming 
wetting agent, effective in both acid and 
alkaline solutions. 
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In this connection it is worth men- 
tioning some other commercially avail- 
able detergents and wetting agents that 
are relatively non-foaming. They are 
applicable for use in automatic washing 
machines where there is considerable 
agitation of the detergent solution, and 
where an ordinary detergent plus an 
antifoaming agents is more expensive 
or less effective than a single non-foam- 
ing detergent. Monsanto Chemical Co. 
markets a non-ionic non-foaming de- 
tergent, Sterox. Atlas Powder Co. 
markets polyoxyethylene esters of mix- 
ed fatty and resin acids under the 
trade name Renex. When used in 
conjunction with foaming type detergents 
such as the alkyl aryl sulphonates, Renex 
at concentrations equal to 18% of the 
alkyl aryl sulphonate used, increases the 
detergency about 30% and reduces the 
foaming qualities of the mixture. Victor 


. Chemical Works offers an organic non- 


ionic, non-foaming, built detergent for 
these uses—Detergent T12X. 

6. Metallic Soaps of Fatty Acids. Some 
metallic soaps have been mentioned as 
antifoaming agents for lubricating oils 
in aircraft engines. Copper palmitate 
and lead palmitate were both effective 
at room temperature, but only lead palm- 
itate remained effective at 100° C. 
(N.A.C.A. Wartime Report, ARR No. 
4105). 

Aluminum stearate is one of the in- 
gredients of the Nopco Chemical Co.’s 
antifoams sold as Nopco 1333, Nopco 
1497 and Nopco 1497B. They are used 
to defoam animal glues and in the tex- 
tile industry, particularly in the warp 
sizing operation. Here Nopco 1497B 
has shown great effectiveness against the 
foaming tendencies of the proteinaceous 
materials usually employed as one of 
the constituents of the warp size. A 
concentration of less than 0.5% of Nopco 
1497B is effective. Nopco 1497B is also 
effective as a constituent in the prepara- 
tion of defoamed glue stock, and here 
also a concentration of 0.5% is recom- 
mended. 

It seems probable in view of the 
known properties of many of the metal- 
lic soaps of fatty acids that hydrolysis 
of the material often takes place under 
the conditions of use, especially where 
both water and a good solvent for the 
fatty acid product of hydrolysis are pres- 
ent together. The defoaming action in 
such cases may be caused by the free 
fatty acid rather than by the metallic 
soap. 

7. Silicones. Perhaps the most ver- 
satile of all antifoaming agents are the 
recently developed silicones, sold as DC 
Antifoam A by the Dow Corning Corp. 
and as Anti-Foam 81066 by the General 
Electric Co. A partial list of applications 
for these silicone agerits includes: ad- 
hesives; analytical determinations; as- 
phalts and tars; distillation of alcohols; 


formaldehyde from protein solutions; 
processing of beet sugar, chewing gum, 
flavors, molasses, peaches, skim-milk, 
soft drinks, tallow, whiskey, wine, yeast; 
perfume solubilizers; pharmaceuticals ; 
resins; varnishes; lacquers; soaps and 
wetting agents. 

DC Antifoam A is effective in both 
aqueous and non-aqueous systems, and 
often in extremely low concentrations. 
For example, one part of DC Antifoam 
A in six million parts of asphalt re- 
sults in a completely defoamed system. 
It has not been found that high temper- 
atures reduce the effectiveness of DC 
Antifoam A; it has been used success- 
fully in caustic evaporators where tem- 
peratures as high as 330° C. are com- 
mon. The manufacturers state that 
there is no possibility of forming SiOz 
by decomposition of any of their sili- 
cone antifoaming agents. Pyrolysis of 
the compound would yield SiOsg, but 
they can see no instance in application 
where it would take place. 

To reduce foaming or frothing of 
lubricating oils, particularly those used 
in pressure pumps where air or other 
gases have access, to the mineral oil is 
added a small amount, 0.00005 to 0.01%, 
of an organic silicon compound, such as 
a di(hydrocarbon) silicate, or a di(hy- 
drocarbon) silicone. The first substance 
is illustrated by a diethyl silicate, 
[(C2Hs0)2SiO], and the second by 
dimethyl silicone [(CH3)2SiO]x (U.S. 
2,375,007 to Shell Development Co.). 
Such a silicone composition is available 
as DC 200 Fluid from the Dow Corn- 
ing Corp. for use in oil systems. 

It is a characteristic of silicone anti- 
foaming agents that they provide a rath- 
er high interfacial tension against water 
(about 25 dynes/cm). While this is useful 
in getting a large value of S, the spread- 
ing coefficient, it unfortunately also 
hampers the ease of dispersion of the 
silicon fluid, so that the droplets of the 
antifoaming agent do not readily get 
to the films between the bubbles. Dis- 
solving the silicone fluid in a solvent, 
such as 2-ethylhexanol, may ‘therefore 
improve its effectiveness in aqueous sys- 
tems by creating better conditions for 
dispersing the material. 


FUTURE 
This brief review has not included 
every type of wetting agent nor every 
possible type of antifoaming agent. In 
general, every surface-active agent is a 
potential antifoaming agent under the 
proper conditions. Many applications 
remain to be discovered as suppliers of 
these materials join with process engi- 
neers in finding new methods of com- 
bating an old manufacturing problem. 
The materials already available, however, 
constitute a great advance made chiefly 
within the past ten years and point the 
way to even better products and wider 

applications in the future. 



























will provide the case history had been 
converted from war production to proc- 
esses of an entirely different nature. [n 
common with other neighboring plants, 
its supply of ground water came from a 
relatively close source through a jointly- 
owned collection and transmission  sys- 
tem. The physical size of the pipe line 
was the limiting factor. Since enlarging 
the main was too expensive a project 
to be carried out by one owner, equip- 
ment for intensified reuse of the existing 
supply had to be installed. 

Detailed study of the water needs of 
the new operations revealed that for gen- 
eral heat exchange purposes, it would An 
suffice to aerate, coagulate and settle the arrang 
supply. However, for certain heat ex- would 

* change equipment, a high quality filtered lines \ 
water was necessary. It was equally im- requir 
portant that water used in contact with gency 
the raw materials and products be of quiren 
equal quality. Thermal qualities of both One 
the filtered and the settled waters were gpm | 
established for the various processes in- requir 
volved, together with the quantities re- mary 
quired for each process, totalling approx- vated 
imately nine thousand gallons per min- Only 


Meeting Industrial Water Needs i= :.:,222%= 
From a Limited Supply esas. .27%tty 


Ee Filtered (80°F.) 
Heat Exchange ...Filtered (85°F.) 
Fire Protection ....Settled 

Heat Exchange ...Settled (55°F.) 
Heat Exchange ...Settled (60°F.) 
Heat Exchange ...Settled (85°F.) 
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The Marley Co., Inc. 
Cooling towers “extend” the water supply without increasing the amount entering the plant. 


Quantity 


by W. W. RODGERS, 
Kuljian Corp., Philadelphia, Penna. 


BOG! 65.6% % 


The raw water supply met the lowest 
temperature requirements (55°F.). The 
two general quality types could be ob- 
tained by settling and filtration. Theoret- 
ical waste was 1,445 gpm—the sum of con- 
taminated process water, fire protection 
needs and drinking water. Other losses 
forced the requirements up to 1,850 gpm. 
With this figure as a basis, a balanced e 
flow (accompanying diagram) was 
evolved. 


CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF THE THERMAL REQUIREMENTS of the water 
supply and employment of water conservation devices, such as cooling 


towers, permitted plant expansion without increasing water intake, 


MAXIMUM ECONOMY OF WATER USE 


To obtain maximum economy of water 
use from a limited source, three phases 


ONSTRUCTION of new industrial 
i plants and expansion of existing 
facilities always emphasizes the need for 
an adequate water supply. Fuel, power, of plant operation which involve water 
raw material and labor availability are yse must be studied: 


equally important, but are usually more 1. Heat exchange TREATMENT FACILITIES 


operations, which 


readily imported. 

The investment in facilities to bring 
water from a remote source is generally 
so large that it is more economical to 
locate a project near the water source 
and, if necessary, bring the other ele- 
ments to this location. Even when such 
a plan is followed, the unpredictable 
growth of the original plant in succeeding 
years together with that of other indus- 
tries in the vicinity often brings about 
a condition where water supplies are in- 
adequate. At this time, management must 
reach out for more water or adopt a 
policy of careful conservation and reuse. 
The choice is a matter of economics, usu- 
ally requiring a careful engineering study. 
The correct solution cannot be general- 
ized, but study of a case history will prove 
instructive. 
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alter only the thermal characteris- 

tics of the water. 

2. Process operations, which contami- 
nate the water. 

3. Fire protection, sanitary use, wash- 
down, blow-down, etc., which re- 
sult in complete loss of water. 

The optimum redistribution of thermal 

values via heat exchange obviously will 
be different for each individual case. 
However, the approach to thermal dis- 
tribution, cooling tower technique, and 
methods adopted will serve as a guide to 
those faced with a similar problem. No 
reference will be made here to detailed 
chemical quality requirements, only to 
thermal and quantitative considerations. 


SPECIFIC PLANT CONDITIONS 
AND REQUIREMENTS 


The chemical processing plant which 


Only two general types of treated water, 
settled water and filtered water, were re- 
quired. Since the plants for these had 
similar capacities, for economy in both 
construction and operation, the two plants 
were combined into one physical uni 
with provision for future expansion wit! 
out disturbing plant operations. Basins 
were grouped about the filter buildin: 
and head house to permit future additions 
without shut-down. 

Aeration was provided with swing di! 
fusers using carborundum tubes. Floccu 
lators were axial-flow type. Filters ha 
Wheeler bottoms and Palmer sweep. 
Draft-tube type propeller mixers w 
provided for rapid mixing. 

Short vertical turbine-type pumps were 
used whenever feasible to reduce struc 
ture costs and provide flooded suction 
Spare pump capacity was needed to guar 
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gntee continuous service for all opera- 
tions. Certain very critical thermal cycles 
called for two sources of power to the 
pumps with automatic switch-over in 
the event of power failure. 

For continuity of service to various 
areas where the water was reused di- 
rectly from one process to another of 
higher thermal range, intervening surge 
chambers with automatic make-up were 
installed. (For simplicity these are omit- 
ted from the flow diagram.) 


SETTLED WATER SYSTEM 


An outline of the evolution of the flow 
arrangement of the settled water system 
would be difficult. The routing of supply 
lines was based upon possible unbalanced 
requirements due to batch operation, emer- 
gency shutdowns, variations in head re- 
quirements and other considerations. 

One thousand, two hundred and fifty 
gpm of the coldest water (55°F.) was 
required. This was supplied from the pri- 
mary settled water systems with an ele- 
vated storage tank floating on the line. 
Only 50 gpm were lost, which permitted 


the recovery of 1,200 gpm at about 60°F. 

The requirement for 60°F. water was 
also 1,250 gpm and was divided into two 
general areas. One area used 600 gpm 
split off the 1,200 gpm noted above, while 
the other 650 gpm was supplied by a 
separate system. The recovered water 
from the systems amounted to 1,225 gpm 
at such a high temperature that it had 
to be cooled in a cooling tower before 
further reuse. . 

Thus far only 1,300 gpm had been used. 
The bulk of the cooling water require- 
ments in the plant was at a satisfactorily 
low temperature of 85°F. The quantity 
needed amounted to 4,350 gpm and cooling 
tower capacity to supply this, 5,575 gpm. 
This allowed for windage, evaporation 
and blow-down. The losses in the settled 
water system averaged 275 gpm. 


COOLING TOWER ARRANGEMENT 


The cooling tower proper was quite 
conventional, being of the induced-draft 
type with aeroplane propellers. The basin 
arrangement was a feature that permit- 
ted the selection of thermal quality for 
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various purposes. As previously stated, 
the various processes required only 1,500 
gpm, including normal losses. Of this 
quantity, 1,225 gpm could be withdrawn 
without disturbing the thermal and quan- 
titative balance. The expected temperature 
of the cooling tower basin (under normal 
summer conditions) was 85°F. There- 
fore, 1,225 gpm @ 85°F. were available - 
for withdrawal for further treatment in 
the filter plant. But 1,525 gpm were re- 
quired for this use. Consequently, 300 
gpm additional capacity was needed from 
the settled water treatment plant, bring- 
ing the total output to 1,800 gpm. 

To be sure that the most favorable 
thermal qualities were maintained in cer- 
tain processes, the total make-up of 550 
gpm @ 55°F. was brought into a pump 
suction chamber integral with the cooling 
tower structure. From this chamber 650 
gpm were pumped as shown on the flow 
diagram. An opening between this cham- 
ber and an adjoining one permitted the 
excess to flow through and mix with the 
1,225 gpm available from the cooling 
tower basin. Under balanced normal con- 
ditions, the average temperature in the 
second chamber would be 77°F., a suitable 
supply for the filtered water plant. 


FILTERED WATER SYSTEM 


The total filtered water requirements 
was 2,050 gpm. Of this, 600 gpm were 
uncontaminated and had to be at 85°F. 
Thus, 600 gpm could be recirculated over 
an induced draft cooling tower which 
required a normal make-up of 30 gpm. 
The filtered water output was, therefore, 
1,450 gpm at about 77°F. 

The filtered water used in contact with 
the product had to meet unusually high 
standards of quality and every effort was 
made to provide uniformity and eliminate 
any possible contamination from pipe 
lines or other parts of the system. To 
prevent pipe line deposits (which in- 
evitably occur) from being disturbed, the 
same direction of flow had to be main- 
tained in the lines feeding filtered water 
to those processes where water and prod- 
uct came into contact. To accomplish 
this, these areas were supplied directly 
from a storage tank which, in turn, was 
separately supplied from the filter plant. 
In this way, the flow direction could not 
change and the contents of the tank were 
constantly replaced with fresh water. 


SUMMARY 


In certain localities, water is a costly 
and not too plentiful commodity. It may 
have chemical characteristics which make 
treatment expensive and call for conser- 
vation. This is not merely a matter of 
waste prevention; it is an integration of 
quantitative, qualitative and thermal re- ° 
quirements to permit a minimum supply 
to maintain a maximum of cooling and 
process load. 
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Scheduling Production and 


Controlling Inventory 








Package Size: 


In a Small Volume, High Unit Value Industry 


by FRANK J. MESSMANN, Director of Production and Purchasing 
The Wm. S. Merrell Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


2,000 RAW MATERIALS, 350 PRODUCTS in fluctuating demand. That’s 


enough to confound any production manager, but here is how a pharma- 


ceutical plant handles the situation to keep inventories low, equipment 


in maximum use. 


URING and following the war, the 
first concern of most managements 
was production, more production, and 
more production. Potential sales ex- 
ceeded production capacity, and prices 
could go nowhere but up. Recently 
many industries have caught up with 
sales, and emphasis has now shifted to 
the proper methods of controlling the 
flow of production to assure an unin- 
terrupted supply to sales with the lowest 
possible investment in inventory. 
The pharmaceutical industry, in most 
cases, has been faced with this problem 


for many months because productive 
capacity and raw material supplies have 
been more than adequate to meet sales 
requirements. With but few exceptions, 
production in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try is on a batch basis. Usually a wide 
variety of products are made in quan- 
tities that to the chemical industry would 
vary from small-scale laboratory batches 
to chemical pilot plant batch sizes. The 
problem of controlling inventories is 
complicated by the tremendous variation 
in value of products as well as by the 
large variation in rate of sale. For in- 


stance, some tablets may cost 10 cents 
per thousand while others cost 10 cents 
apiece. Some are sold in units of 20 
tablets while others are sold in units of 
10, 20, and even 50,000. Production 
batches range in size from extremely 
small batches which may be made in a 
one or two gallon mixer to other p 
duction requiring the purchase of * 
materials in carload and tank car qi 
tities. 

The Merrell Company, of medi 
size, produces about 350 different p: 
ucts requiring about 2,000 raw mate 
and package supplies. 


INVENTORY POLICY 
Control of inventory is obtained by 
opérating under a clearly defined inventory 
policy. In the pharmaceutical industry in- 
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ventories are frequently higher than in 
many other industries. Total inventory of 
raw material, material in process, and 
finished stock may be from six to nine 
months. There are several reasons for 
this in the drug industry. 

1. Many of the products are lifesaving 
drugs for which the doctor cannot 
wait for delivery until next week or 
next month. 

2. Demand is apt to fluctuate tremen- 
dously as a result of epidemics or 
catastrophes. Reserve stocks must be 
adequate to meet these unusual de- 
mands. : 

3. Some of the basic raw materials are 
naturally occurring and a whole year’s 
supply must be purchased during 
marketing season. 

The usual procedure is for top manage- 
ment to determine over-all inventory pol- 
icy as it relates to sales position, capital 
available, and so forth. Then the produc- 
tion-control department is instructed to 
maintain inventories within certain limits 
expressed in either dollars or months’ 
supply. 

In order to simplify the control of in- 
ventory, products are often considered by 
classes : 

1, Slow-moving products of low unit 
value will usually be prepared in 
standard batch sizes with only minor 
regard for the number of months in- 
ventory that one standard size batch 
will provide. For this type of product, 
labor, manufacturing, and assaying 
costs on a number of small batches 
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are balanced against the cost of addi- 
tional investment in inventory. In 
the pharmaceutical industry, each lot 
of every raw material is tested, 
weighed separately and double 
checked, and every batch of manufac- 
tured product is subject to extensive 
analytical tests. It is thus frequently 
more economical to produce one batch 
which yields from six to nine months’ 
stock than it is to produce several 
smaller batches to yield a lesser total 
stock. ; 


. Slow-moving products of high unit 


value are ordinarily made in batches 
which furnish only the quantity need- 
ed to meet minimum inventory needs. 
This is particularly important if the 
raw materials are subject to con- 
siderable price fluctuations. 


. The most important class of prod- 


ucts is those which are made fre- 
quently in fairly large batches. Sales 
requirements are more easily deter- 
mined on these products, and produc- 
tion can be scheduled readily and 
varied to meet current changes in 
requirements. 


4. Continuous processing is relatively 


infrequent but presents a number of 
problems. Usually inventories can be 
kept quite low on these items be- 
cause raw materials are purchased 
in large quantities and deliveries can 
be scheduled so that extremely small 
stocks are kept on hand. Problems of 
inventory and scheduling of such 
products will not be discussed be- 





cause this is the general problem of 
the chemical manufacturing industry. 


SALES FORECAST 


When inventory policies have been set, 
the basis for control is the forecast of 
sales. Sales forecasts are ordinarily pre- 
pared by either the sales department or 
the production-control department. At the 
Merrell Company, the production-control 
department prepares estimates of future 
sales of each package for approximately 
a year in advance. These estimates are 
then submitted to the sales department 
for their consideration and approval. Es- 
timates are based on past sales, current 
sales trends, and expected future condi- 
tions. From the point of view of produc- 
tion, this procedure is more satisfactory 
than having the sales department prepare 
the original estimates. Traditionally, sales 
departments are optimistic and usually 
estimates are prepared in terms of dol- 
lars and not units. It is extremely im- 
portant, however, to have the sales de- 
partment check all estimates because they 
are better able to determine the prob- 
able impact on sales of advertising cam- . 
paigns, sales drives, and competition from 
other products. 

The job of forecasting sales for 350 
products is quite formidable. To save time 
and reduce the cost and still secure ade- 
quate control, the products are classified 
into two principal groups: 

Class 1—fast moving items, representing 

a relatively few items but a large pro- 

portion of sales, are reviewed monthly 
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and forecasts revised as frequently as 
required—usually not oftener than every 
other month. 

Class 2—slow moving items, including 
a large number of items, but only a 
small portion of total sales, are re- 
viewed quarterly and, if necessary, fore- 
casts are revised at that time. 


' PLANNING PRODUCTION 


Sales forecasts and inventory policy 
govern production plans. From the cur- 
rent inventory position and the forecast 
of sales, batches required to meet limits 
set by the inventory policy are determined 
for each product. The determination of 
actual batch requirements is frequently 
complicated by the sale of products in a 
variety of package sizes. Usually, it is 
possible to determine production require- 
ments fer from four to nine months. It 
is thus possible to forecast actual in- 
ventory position a number of months in 
advance. As soon as the number of 
batches for the various products have 
been determined, they are listed separately 
by months. A review of this list—broken 
down by classes of products such as 
liquids, tablets, ointments, etc—may in- 
dicate a normal load for the current 
month, a heavy load for the next month, 
and a relatively lighter load for the fol- 
lowing month. It is frequently possible 
to alter the production requirements at 
this point to shift some production from 
a heavy month to a lighter month. In 
this way, the flow of production can be 
equalized and costly overtime and lay- 
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offs avoided. It is essential that this re- 
view be conducted at this point in order 
that purchases of raw materials will not 
be made for production which has been 
postponed. 


PURCHASING 


When the batch production schedule 
has been set for each product by months, 
the requirements of each raw material, 
bottle, cap, carton, etc., can be calculated. 
A schedule of these requirements for each 
item is transmitted to the purchasing de- 
partment together with the current in- 
ventory position. At the Merrell Company, 
the purchasing department is then re- 
sponsible for having the required quantity 
of each item available as scheduled. If 
for any reason these requirements cannot 
be met, the production-control office is 
immediately notified. Frequently, it is de- 
sirable to purchase more than the imme- 
diate’ requirements to take advantage of 
quantity discounts, carload shipping rates, 
or unusual market conditions. The pur- 
chasing department is responsible for any 
inventory purchases in excess of imme- 
diate requirements. The usual procedure 
is for the purchasing department to keep 
management informed of market condi- 
tions and the current inventory position. 


SCHEDULING PRODUCTION 


Current production schedules are pre- 
pared from the monthly production re- 
quirements sheets at weekly or semi- 
weekly intervals. Because of the variety 
of our production and the necessity for 


Department 


Product al 

















coordinating production, analytical tests, 
and packaging, the various foremen sit in 
on the conferences at which the produc- 
tion schedules are prepared. For some de- 
partments, it is merely necessary to list 
the batches by name and number, but for 
others, production is scheduled in detail 
for each piece of equipment. Packaging 
schedules are distributed not only to the 
corresponding production departments but 
also to the order and shipping depart- 
ments so that all interested persons are 
informed about scheduled production of 
items which may be urgently needed. 


BENEFITS 


The inventory control and production 
scheduling system outlined above, provides 
a number of important benefits. Top man- 
agement is provided with detailed sales 
estimates which, with experience, will 
enable them to forecast yearly sales within 
three to five per cent. Since inventories 
are also forecast, the financial require- 
ments to carry these inventories can be 
determined a number of months in ad- 
vance. Storage and warehousing require: 
ments can be estimated closely. The pur- 
chasing department is provided with an 
advance estimate of requirements for each 
raw material. Long term purchase con- 
tracts can thus be made with assurance. 
Production can be scheduled on a much 
more uniform basis, providing for more 
economical operation and fewer personnel 
difficulties. Finally, production manage- 
ment is able to forecast requirements for 
facilities on a much more accurate basis. 
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Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation 
General Office: NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Eastern Sales Office: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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A valve bag 
with a positive 
locking device 





Field tests all over the country are daily proving 
two marked improvements in the new, exclusive 
SHUR-CLOSE Valve Bag! 


1. Less dusting when packing. 
2. Less sifting when packed. 


The SHUR-CLOSE valve has a two-way action 
with the two bottom sections of the valve cross- 




















ing over to give quick, complete seal after bag 
is filled. Besides, the overlapping action at top 
of valve channels material and open slit at bot- 
tom allows faster flow...as much as one bag 





more per minute per tube. 

Write today for samples of the STA-STAK 
multi-wall bag with SHUR-CLOSE valve. This 
A & S combination of a specially designed outer 


Beep tess weer oa Dae 


creped sheet and the revolutionary SHUR-CLOSE 
valve is a natural for packing flour, fertilizer, 





SHUR-CLOSE Valve Bags on hand truck. Note that food products and chemicals. 
bags are clean and free from dusting and sifting. 
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ARKELL and SMITHS 


Modern Package fort your Product 
SINCE 1858 CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. - om ay W.VA. + MOBILE, ALA. 
| THE OLDEST NAME IN PAPER BAGS 
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THE CHEMICAL PANORAMA 


NEWS OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES IN PICTURES 


PEOPLE 


W. E. Hanford, elected a vice-president of Warren L. McCabe, named vice-president in 
The M. W. Kellogg Co. He was the company’s charge of research, The Flintkote Co. He 
director of petroleum and chemical research. joined company in 1947 as research director. 


Life photo (Copyright Time, Inc.) 


Arthur B. Lamb of Harvard University, award- 
ed the Priestly Medal of the ACS. He was 


. : cited for his outstanding services to chemistry. 
T. S. Carswell, appointed vice-president in George B. Beitzel, recently-elected president s y 


charge of research, Commercial Solvents Corp. of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


William H. Lycan, new director of research, Johnson and Johnson. For Leland |. Doan, elected president of the Dow Chemical Co. He 
the past 11 years he has been with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. was formerly vice-president and director of sales for the company. 
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The coal gasification unit under construction. It is estimated that it Distillation area (upper center) of the unit. The maze of tubing in 
will produce about two million cubic feet of synthesis gas daily. the foreground links other parts of the plant with the converters. 





Oxygen Plant for Coal | arsine 
Gasification avai 


The Bureau of Mines is opening the first tonnage 
oxygen plant to be used for coal gasification purposes 
in this country at its Coal-to-Oil Demonstration Plants, 
Louisiana, Mo. To extract oxygen from air, it has 
had a modern Linde-Frankl unit shipped from Hochst, 
Germany, where it was originally used by I. G. Farben 
in making acetic acid. The unit has a capacity of 
23,000 cubic feet or 1 ton per hour of 98% oxygen. 

The feasibility of using oxygen in the production of 
synthetic oil and gasoline from coal depends entirely 
upon the cost of the oxygen. As a source of tonnage 
oxygen, the Linde-Frankl unit will help the Bureau 
a evaluate these costs. 





Oxygen is extracted from air at temperatures more than 300° below zero in 
this equipment. Operators are at the controls of the oxygen rectification column. 


® : Rr . 


ioe 
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Stalls of heavy, reinforced concrete enclose on three sides the giant chrome steel converter vessels in which coal is transformed to oil. 
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he Mark of a Modern Chemical Processing Plant... 


In both industry and science 
the name “Beckman” has 
- become synonymous with 
_ leadership in a vital field of 
' instrumentation—that of 
| adapting complex scientific 
_ instruments to the quick 

and accurate solution of 
' modern analytical and con- 
| trol problems. If you are not 
' using these Beckman Instru- 
' ments in your operations, 
' you should investigate today 
' the important savings they 
' can make for you... 


“Model DU” 
Spectrophotometer 


“Model B” 
Spectrophotometer 


| "Model R” 
- pH Indicator 


OTHER ECKMAN INSTRUMENTS in- 
clude 1-2, IR-3 and Flame Spec- 
trophotometers, Radioactivity 
Meter., Photopen Recorders, 
Flow Colorimeters, Ultrohmeters 
and other advanced instruments, 
For the most modern in instru- 
mentation, consult Beckman! 
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THE BECKMAN QUARTZ SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


is ideal for industrial and research labora- 
tories to facilitate the speed and accuracy 
of chemical analyses...of color-matching 
paints, textiles dyes, paper, etc....of con- 
trolling quality and uniformity in the pro- 
duction of drugs and pharmaceuticals... 
of simplifying metallurgical analyses, hydro- 
carbon determinations and many other di- 
versified applications. This versatile instru- 


combines many unique spectrophotometric 
advancements in a low priced instrument 
that is particularly suited for routine ana- 
lytical operations. This instrument has better 
ultraviolet performance, better resolution, 
better wavelength and photometric accuracy, 
and more freedom from stray light than any 
other instrument in its price field. It has 
many uses in industrial laboratories for sim- 
plifying analytical operations in chemical, 
metallurgical, pharmaceutical and hydro- 
carbon processes—as well as for quick, ac- 


BECKMAN GLASS ELECTRODE pH INSTRUMENTS 


are universally recognized as leaders in the 
industry. Not only does Beckman provide 
the widest variety of pH meters—portable, 
research, AC-operated and battery-operated, 
as well as completely automatic equipment 
for large-scale process control—but Beck- 
man also provides the industry’s greatest 
variety of glass electrodes for use with its 
instruments. Since the accuracy and utility 
of pH equipment is limited by the electrode 
systems available for use with it, Beckman’s 


ment covers the ultraviolet, visible and near- 
infrared spectral regions, and gives both % 
Transmission and Density readings on solid, 
liquid and gaseous samples. It is unusually 
simple to operate, incorporates many unique 
design features that insure sustained accu- 
racy and dependability, and it can be used 
with a wide range of accessories to further 
increase its all-around utility. 


THE BECKMAN “MODEL B” SPECTROPHOTOMETER 


curate color-matching applications in tex- 
tiles, paints, paper and other similar fields 
where close color control is essential. It cov- 
ers the visible region as well as portions 
of the ultraviolet and infrared spectrums 
and can be used on liquid, solid or gaseous 
samples. The “Model B” brings the speed, 
accuracy and versatility of modern spectro- 
photometric analytical methods into the 
price range of even the most modest Jabora- 
tory—yet it incorporates vital features found 
in no other instrument in its field. 


unequalled range of glass electrodes is of 
utmost importance. 

Wherever there is water or water solutions 
—slurries, moist pastes or moisture-contain- 
ing semi-solids such as cheeses, doughs, 
jellies, ete.—there is pH. If you have fluid 
processes or products anywhere in your op- 
erations, chances are you can save time, 
minimize waste, by Beckman-controlling the 
pH of your operations. Write outlining your 
problems and our experienced engineers will 
be glad to assist you without obligation. 


Our trained research staff will outline the important savings you can 
make by installing Beckman instruments on your particular operations. Write, 
wire or phone for further details. Beckman Instruments, National Technical 
Laboratories, South Pasadenal7 , California. 


INSTRUMENTS CONTROL MODERN INDUSTRIES 


pH Meters and Electrodes—Spectrophotometers—Radioactivity Meters—Special Analytical Instruments 
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Monsanto Reopens Styrene Plant 





ee att 


AT THE reopening of its Texas City styrene plant, Monsanto Its capacity is about 60,000 tons of styrene a year, as compare 
Chemical Co. dedicated a memorial inscribed with the names with 72,000 for the original plant. The ceremonies were followed 
of those lost in the disaster of April, 1947. After the dedica- by a symposium on “Gulf Coast Hydrocarbon Resources” at the 
tion, a tour of the rebuilt plant was made. Shamrock Hotel in Houston. 





Pilot plant, where all formulations are tried out before production. Marvinol VR-10 is poured into the top of the blending machine, where 
Foreground, Banbury Mixer; center, warming mill; rear, calender. it will be mixed with pigment and other ingredients of formulation. 


PVC For Upholstery S 


eee 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. uses 
polyvinyl chloride-base upholstery stock ex- 
tensively. This plastic sheeting has gained 





wide acceptance for upholsteries because of 


its washability, pliability, and uniformity of 
texture. It also has high tear strength. The 


sheets are formed by the calender method 
since vinyl resins become plastic at elevated 
temperatures. The raw materials consist 
primarily of the resin, or film former, a 
plasticizer or softening material to create 
flexibility, pigment, and fillers or loading 
materials to give body to the stock. 


After it leaves the mixer, the plastic mass is checked for temperature by a special A-2; 
thermometer, and then rolled into continuous sheets of carefully controlled thickness. 
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We are in position to assure reasonably fast 
deliveries on this superior hi-flash solvent. 
Its many advantages make it far superior to 
average solvents of its kind. We will be glad 
to send samples and further information. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 


BENZOL + TOLUOL * XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE.-INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 

RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


A-22 
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germicides 
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Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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CMRA Scroll 


qioix : wv 
Sines Tmt = 
At the recent Chemical Market Re- “i ee brass % 
search Association meeting in St. Louis, at an 
the speakers were presented with an un- In token of appreciation 
usual scroll, a memento of their participa- AA.WINHEILM 

tion in the program. Each scroll has a Whose participation contributed 
photograph of the speaker and is adorned sical te aga ‘ me Ree ae 

with stamps depicting Pasteur, the Curies, == Spring Meeting 

3erthelot and other greats of chemistry. iad Sel gidline pisdeaate 
Above, A. H. Winheim, Planetary RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Chemical Co., receiving his scroll. At left a SAINT LOUIS 

is S. P. Gibson, president, CMRA, and at fa APRIL 45,1949 

right R. M. Lawrence, chairman of the jas 


St. Louis meeting. DikeGurenca 
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Beta-Naphthol Plant - 


The Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. Divi- organic colors and dyes. With this added 
sion of Sterling Drug, Inc. has recently capacity, it is expected that Hilton-Davis 
opened a new plant for the production of — will become one of the three major mati- 
beta-naphthol, important intermediate for facturers of beta-naphthol. 
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Acid Molybdic, Purified 85% Powder 
Acid Nitric, Technical, 36° to 42° 
Acid Silicic, Fluorescent Grade 
Acid Silicic, Amorphous Fluorescent Grade 
Acid Tungstic, Purified Powder 
Ammonium Molybdate, Fine Crystal, 81-8112% 
Ammonium Perchlorate, C. P. Crystal 
Ammonium Sulfate, Purified White Granular 
Ammonium Sulfide, 40% Solution 
Ammonium Thiocyanate, Technical Crystal 
Barium Carbonate (Radio Grade) 
Barium Hydroxide, C. P. 
Barium Thiocyanate, Technical 
Bismuth Nitrate, Purified 
Calcium Nitrate, Technical Crystal 
Calcium Thiocyanate, Technical 
Carbon Bisulfide, Technical 
Carbonates—Triple 
(Barium, Strontium, and Calcium) 
Cobaltous Oxide, C. P. 
Copper Thiocyanate, Technical 
Cupric Chloride, Purified 
Cupric Nitrate, Purified 
Ferric Chloride, C. P. 
Lead Acetate, Technical 
Granular, Crystal, Lump and Powder 
Lead Nitrate, Technical Crystal 
Magnesium Carbonate, Technical Light Powder 
Magnesium Nitrate, Recrystalized 
Magnesium Oxide (Neoprene Grade) 
Mercuric Oxide, Technical Red and Yellow 
Potassium Sulfate, Double Refined Powder 
Potassium Thiocyanate, Technical Crystal 
Sodium Bisulfate, C. P. 

Sodium Molybdate Technical Anhydrous 
Sodium Sulfate, C. P. Anhydrous 
Stannous Chloride (Tin Crystals) 

Strontium Carbonate (Radio Grade) 
Zine Acetate, Technical Crystal 
Zine Oxide, C. P. 


"he demand for dependable industrial chemicals fox 
processing has caused Baker continually to widen its line 
of Industrial Chemicals. 

Above you will find listed 38 of these Industrial Chem- 
icals—each a sales leader. If one or more of these chemicals 
interests you, please write. We will be glad to quote prices 
and send you further data. Address: J.T. Baker Chemical 
Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, New Jersey. 
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VINYLATION and ETHYNYLATION: 


New Unit Processes 


EDITORIAL STAFF REPORT 


APPLICATION OF HIGH PRESSURE acetylene techniques brings forth 


two new unit processes, vinylation and ethynylation, and a series of unique 


primary and secondary products. 


WO NEW unit processes, vinylation 
{ we ethynylation, are emerging from 
the pilot plant of the General Aniline and 
Film Corp. at Grasselli, N. J. (CI, April, 
1949, p. 596). Both use acetylene at pres- 
sures and temperatures considered unsafe 
prior to the German work (Reppe- 
chemie) in the late ’thirties. 


VINYLATION 


Vinylation is the introduction of a vinyl 
group (CH—=CH—) into a molecule by 
reaction with acetylene. 

At present two primary derivatives are 
being prepared by vinylation at General 
Aniline’s new pilot unit, vinyl methyl 
ether and Koresin. However, the vinyl 
methyl ether unit can be used to produce 
other vinyl alkyl ethers by substituting 
the appropriate alcohol for methanol. 

Vinyl methyl] ether is being utilized as 
the intermediate for three other mate- 
rials: polyvinyl methyl ether, dimethyl 


chloroacetal, and a copolymer of vinyl 
methyl ether and maleic anhydride. 


VINYL METHYL ETHER 


Vinyl methyl ether is formed continu- 
ously under a pressure of sixty psi by 
passing acetylene through methanol con- 
taining a small percentage of potassium 
hydroxide. The reactor is an unbaffled 
vertical cylindrical tower. (Because an 
unbaffled reactor is used, acetylene must 
be diluted with an inert gas such as 
methane or nitrogen.) 

Heat of reaction vaporizes the product 
and some methanol which passes off with 
the excess acetylene through a de- 
phlegmator. The dephlegmator returns a 
portion of the methanol which comes off 
with the ether to the reactor. Crude 
vinyl ether from the dephlegmator, still 
containing some methanol, passes to a 
thirty-five plate distillation column in 
which the crude ether is degassed. The 
acetylene here separated is returned to 


the buffer or surge tank. Ether con- 
densate passes to the pure ether stripper, 
from which pure ether in the vapor state 
passes through a wash column where it 
is contacted with water containing a small 
percentage of alkali. After washing, the 
ether is dried prior to storage by passing 
over a solid desiccant. A small quantity 
of alkali, usually triethanolamine, is added 
to stored ether to prevent hydrolysis or 
polymerization. : 

Methanol from the bottom of the crude 
ether column passes to the thirty-plate 
aldehyde column where one to two per 
cent acetaldehyde is recovered overhead. 
From the bottom of this column impure 
methanol passes to the so-called alcohol 
column from which the methanol is re- 
moved overhead for recycling, a small 
percentage of high boiling liquid (mainly 
acetals) being drained from the bottom. 
of the column. 


POLYVINYL METHYL ETHER 


Polyvinyl methyl ether is formed by a 
batchwise boron trifluoride catalyzed 
polymerization. The stainless steel poly- 
merization vessel, which is internally 
cooled, has a special anchor-type agitator 
that scrapes polymer from the walls of 
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EP ERLE OI 





Backed by the Nation's Largest 
Petroleum Research Laboratories 


NJAY OXYGENATED 


OLVENTS AND 
HypROCARBONS 















2 The famous labs of our affiliate, Standard ENJAY SOLVENTS 
ao Oil Development Company, are dedicated aaa Alcohol (917%, 997%)— (| 
oly- to developing more and better chemicals Secondary Butyl Alcohol—CH.CHOHCH.CHs 
ally from petroleum to meet your growing Isopropyl Acetate—CHsCOOCH(CHs)» 
age needs. Many of the new products that have ee —ee " 

come from this vast research organization Methyl Ethyl Ketone—-CH,COCsHs HI 

Tn are marketed by ENJAY* COMPANY. i 
Constant checking and testing is carried ENJAY HYDROCARBONS ‘4 

on here to insure the high quality and Butadiene—CHe:CHCH :CH. 

stability of all chemicals sold by ENJAY. leatatylone—Cte C(O ' 
Diisobutylene—CH2:C(CHs)CH.C(CHs)st ty 
This constant research means that the Triisobutylene—CH2:C(CHs)CH=C(CH;)2CH2C(CHs)st i 
ENJAY oval trade mark always assures top t Other isomers also present. \4 


quality and uniformity to our customers. 
CTLA POLYMER 


For complete information on uses and ‘ ‘ 
An economical heat-reactive, aro- 


i properties of the ENJAY products listed matic-type olefinic hydrocarbon. 
below, write us today. You’ll find our tech- Highly unsaturated. Dries by poly- 
nical staff always ready to supply any data merization and oxidation. Miscible 


in all proportions with drying oils. 


and guidance you may need. Compatible with most resins, 











ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


* Trade Marks 
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VINYLATION and ETHYNYLATION (Continued) 


the vessel and the cooling cylinder. Re- 
fluxing vinyl methyl ether monomer con- 
trols the reaction temperature. Molten 
polymer is tapped from the bottom of 
the reactor. 

All high polymers of vinyl alkyl ethers 
require special treatment to render them 
stable not only to heat and light ex- 
posure but to aging at room temperature. 
If such stabilizers as 4-t-butyl-m-cresol 
or 4-t-butylphenol are not added, the poly- 
mers in a relatively short period of time 
are transformed into balsam-like or 
liquid products. This is accelerated by 
heat, light, or acidic materials. 


DIMETHYL CHLOROACETAL 


Tank car quantities of dimethyl chloro- 
acetal have been shipped for use in 
the synthesis of sulfathiazole. This com- 
pound acts as if it were chloroacetalde- 
hyde, forming 2-amino-thiazole by con- 
densation with thiourea. 

Dimethyl chloroacetal is produced by 
batchwise chlorination and methylation of 
vinyl methyl ether in the presence of 
sodium hydroxide which enters the re- 
actor as a methanol solution. Crude prod- 
uct from the reactor passes to a batch 
still from which dimethyl chloroacetal is 
recovered overhead in a mixture with 
water and chloroform. This condensate 
passes to a gravity separator, water being 
removed from the top and the chloro de- 
rivatives from the bottom. The latter pass 
to a second still which first removes the 
chloroform overhead, and then dimethyl 
chloroacetal. 


KORESIN 
Koresin, which is formed by vinylating 
an alkyl phenol, is believed to be a poly- 
mer of a vinyl alkyl phenol. It was first 
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discovered in Germany and used there as 
a tackifier for the German synthetic rub- 
ber. However, it has made little head- 
way in this country for this purpose. 
Koresin is made in a batch reactor 
into which the catalyst, zinc naphthenate, 
and p-t-butyl phenol are added at the 
top. Acetylene at a temperature of 230° 
C. and a pressure of 230 psi bubbles 
through the mixture, passing to a de- 
phlegmator which returns unreacted alkyl 
phenol to the reactor. Acetylene from the 
dephlegmator passes to a buffer tank for 
recycling. No purification of product is 
required, the major control being the 
amount of acetylene added to the alkyl 
phenol, usually para-tertiary butyl phenol. 
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ETHYNYLATION 


Ethynylation is the condensation of 
acetylene with aldehyde to preserve the 
triple bond. When formaldehyde is used 
such ‘alcohols as propargyl alcohol and 
butynediol-1,4 are formed. During the war 
this reaction provided the Germans with 
twenty per cent of their butadiene re- 
quirements: Butynediol-1,4 was hydro- 
genated to butanediol-1,4, which was de- 
hydrated to form tetrahydrofuran. Dehy- 
dration of tetrahydrofuran yielded buta 
diene (CI, May, 1947, p. 766). 


BUTYNEDIOL-1,4 


Butynediol-1,4 is the product of ethy- 
nylation of formaldehyde with acetylene 
in the presence of a copper acetylide 
catalyst. In General Aniline’s pilot plant 
this is carried out in a continuous re- 
actor. By keeping cross-sectional diam- 
eter of all open sections in the reactor 
to less than one-half inch, it is not neces- 
sary to dilute the acetylene with an inert 
gas. Both formaldehyde and acetylene 
enter at the top of the reactor. The prod- 
uct is degassed to remove excess acet- 
ylene. In the pilot plant this is vented 
to the atmosphere, although in any final 
plant it would be recycled. After cooling, 
the liquid product passes through filters 
for removal of the solid copper acetylide 
catalyst, then through a cold degasser 
for further removal of acetylene. This 
cold product is next passed to a batch 
still where excess formaldehyde is re- 
covered overhead. Still bottoms pass to 
a mixing tank where sodium hydroxide 
is added to remove silica from the bu- 
tynediol. (The Germans utilized mag- 
nesium hydroxide for this purpose.) 
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ORONITE THE NAME TO WATCH IN CHEMICALS 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





The super wetting action, fast penetration and 
high surface activity of D-40 Detergent makes 
many tough wash jobs easier. Quick solubility in 
hard or soft water, exceptional stability in acid or 
alkaline solutions, greater foam heights and easier 


rinsing are a few additional advantages of this A typical example of the versatility 


outstanding detergent. Cleaning compounds can and usefulness of D-40 Detergent is 
in solutions of sodium hypochlorite 
for washing and bleaching walnuts 
easily and economically blended with many other and deciduous fruit. Here, the high 
surface activity, quick solubility, 
fast penetration and stability of this 

Whether you wash walnuts or windows, bottles outstanding product help solve an 
or buildings, D-40 helps do the wash faster, at important washing problem. So, 
if you want to speed up the wash 
and spruce up the product, choose 
day. Call the Oronite office nearest you for more D-40 Detergent. 


be greatly improved by the addition of D-40. It is 


materials and is unsurpassed as a cleaner by itself. 


lower cost. Investigate this important product to- 








detailed information. 





38 SANSOME STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
STANDARD OIL BLDG., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 600 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


If yours happens to he 











flameproofing... Investigate 


VICTOR DIAMMONIUM 
PHOSPHATE 


Today, phosphate of ammonia is generally 
recognized as the most effective flameproof- 
ing agent. Victor diammonium phosphate 
is used extensively and with great success in 
the flameproofing of textiles, paper, and 
wood. Such properties as effectiveness in 
preventing after-glow, and versatility of 
application are responsible for its increas- 
ing popularity. For complete information, 
write today or fill in and return the coupon. 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


te Now! 


—Investiga cachet 
Victor Chemical Works 

141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Send additional information on Victor diammonium 
phosphate for flameproofing to: 


Name. 
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Street. 





Zone State. 


City 
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VINYLATION and ETHYNYLATION (Continued) 
ER 
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Controlling: the amount of formaldehyde 
that adds to the acetylene will permit the 
production ol the triple-bonded Cs alco- 
hol, propargyl alcohol. Other aldehydes 
produce the corresponding diol deriva- 
tives. The combination of a triple bond 
and oxygen substituents gives a most 
versatile intermediate. 


BUTANEDIOL-1,4 
At present butanediol-1,4 is the only 
secondary product which General Aniline 
is preparing from the primary butyne- 
diol-1,4. This is formed by treating 
butynediol with hydrogen in the presence 
of a nickel-copper-manganese catalyst at 
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a pressure of 4,000 psi and a temperature 
of 90° C. The hydrogenation is carried 
out by passing the butynediol feed in 
parallel flow with hydrogen through a 
series of six reactors. The liquid leaving 
the reactor is cooled and excess hydro- 
gen separated before it is passed to a 
still for purification. Incoming hydrogen 
is dried before entering the four-stage 
compressor, which it leaves at 6,000 psi. 

The nickel in the catalyst promotes 
addition of hydrogen to the triple bond 
while the copper effects reduction of 
any hydroxybutyraldehyde formed by re- 
arrangement of the intermediate  bu- 
tenediol. 
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ba ew Drying and Storage Plant at Noralyn Phosphate Mine 


Larger tonnages of high grade phosphate than ever before are 
now available from International’s Florida mines as a result of 
the completion of new drying and storage facilities at the new 
Noralyn Mine. 

Phosphate from the Noralyn Washer and Flotation Plant is 
carried by overhead belt conveyors and distributed by grades on 
i wet storage. From an underground tunnel, selected material is 
NG conveyed to the drying: plant shown in the photo at upper right 
Tat oo, where it is dried to standard specifications. It is then conveyed 
Semis to the storage silos shown in the lower left photo where it is 

Snerenes See loaded automatically into rail cars. 


The modern new drying and storage plant at Noralyn Mine 
will increase production capacity, speed deliveries, and improve 
service to buyers of International's Florida Phosphate for agri- 
cultural and industrial markets, domestic and foreign. 


Tennessee Phosphate ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES Florida Pebble Phosphate 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 


May, 1949 
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Pot still that Callison used for six years before new installation. New’ continuous still standing 50 ft. high with 2400-Ib. daily output. 


PEPPERMINT OIL 
Continuous Process Replaces Batch Distillation 


by W. |. GRANBERG, Seattle, Wash. 


CONTINUOUS FRACTIONATION OF PEPPERMINT OIL by I. P. Cal- 
lison & Sons represents a departure in the essential oils industry. 
| piatenervcse: of a $100,000 con- been completed by I. P. Callison & Sons, 


tinuous-process fractionating still for | Chehalis, Wash. The new still, designed 
the production of peppermint oil has just and built by E. B. Badger & Sons Co., 


Boston, marks a forward step in the es- 
sential oils industry. 

With the Pacific Northwest taking the 
lead last year in the growing of mint, 
producing 800,000 pounds of oil with a 
value -of $5,350,000, the Callison com- 
pany became the nation’s second largest 
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Sodium Salt 
Methyl Ester 
Buty! Ester 

Isopropyl! Ester 

Triethanolamine Salt 

40% Butyl Ester Sol. 

< 44% Isopropyl Ester Sol. 
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Salt Solution 
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Manufacturers of 
Organic Chemicals 


80 LISTER AVE., NEWARK 5,N. J. 





PEPPERMINT OIL (Continued) 


producer of peppermint oil for the gum, 
toothpaste, candy and food products in- 
dustries. The company entered this field 
in 1943 with a plain pot still having a 
capacity of 100 pounds, with a fraction- 
ating column of six theoretical plates. 

After data had been obtained and veri- 
fied, the company called upon the Badger 
company to design and build the continu- 
ous-process fractionating still to its re- 
quirements for rectifying the natural 
peppermint (mentha peperita) oil. The 
still stands 50 feet high and has a capac- 
ity of more than 2,400 pounds of oil daily. 
Relatively low temperatures are employed 
in the steam distillation process, thereby 
reducing thermal decomposition and mak- 
ing possible the retention of the oil’s 
original flavor and odor. The still also 
permits the separation of intermediate 
fractions. 


GRADES ARE BLENDED 


The oil is received by Callison in 50- 
gallon galvanized metal drums from the 
mint growers, who steam-distill the oil 
from the leaves in a simple condenser and 
decanter process. Since the oils from the 
mint-growing areas vary, they are classi- 
fied as to region and then graded: (1) 
Good and bland; (2) Good and sharp; 
(3) Medium; (4) Poor, according to 
taste and odor. The oils are analyzed in 
the laboratory for esters, menthoids, and 
dimenthol sulphide; optical rotation and 
specific gravity are determined. 

Labeled as to classification, the drums 
of oil are stored at 45° F. until needed. 
The varied grades are then blended to 
meet the customer’s specifications. The 
broad cross-blends permit duplication of 
a customer’s formula. Odor and flavor 
are determined by a panel of employees; 
the latter property is tested by adding 
oil to candy fondant. 

From the blending tanks the oil goes 
to a 1,000-gallon, tin-lined copper holding 
tank at the foot of the still from which 
it is pumped into the No. 1, or “heads” 
column. The flow is registered and con- 


trolled through Flo-rators on the central 
panel at the base of the columns. 


DISTILLATION PROCEDURE 


The heads column and the adjoining 
product column are of tin-lined copper 
and use bubble-cap plates with a twelve 
inch spacing. Low-pressure steam enters 
the heads column near the bottom, carry- 
ing the lower-boiling, lighter fractions in 
the oil to the top of the column where 
they are condensed, the condensate run- 
ning into a reflux decanter. Here the oil 
rises to the top and drains back into the 
column through a weir, while the water 
is split off under a baffle plate near the 
bottona and piped to a stripper where any 
residue of oil is boiled off, condensed and 
piped to the heads column. 

Steam temperature in the product col- 
umn is slightly higher than that in the 
heads column. The product column ya- 
porizes the foots from the heads column. 
Here again the oil vapor moves into the 
condenser and to the decanter, while the 
water goes to the stripper with the re- 
covered oil returning to the heads column. 

The finished oil is drawn off at one of 
the upper plates, decanted to separate it 
from the water, and piped to stainless 
steel storage tanks. Waste in the process 
amounts to two to four per cent and 
is in the form of tarry bottom oils in 
the product column. 

A high reflux ratio permits certain 
minute fractions of the oil to be concen- 
trated and isolated. These are run off into 
small holding tanks. Some are objection- 
able and valueless, while others are used 
in compounds. It is this facility for re- 
moving fractions which constitutes the 
greatest single advantage of the huge 
still. 

When the finished product is to be 
shipped it is pumped from the (storage) 
tank to blending tanks and then to a 
Sharples centrifuge, operating at 16,(0 
r.p.m., which removes excess moisture aid 
solids. It is drained into drums for ship- 
ping. 
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cetamide 


(Ethanimide: Acetic Acid Amine) 


99% TECHNICAL— 99.5% REAGENT 


REMARKABLE SOLVENT PROPERTIES for 
a wide variety of organic compounds. 
Acetamide can be readily linked to 
hydrocarbons through its methyl 
group; to ketones, esters and acids 
through its carbonyl group; to alco- 
hols and water through its tautoric 
hydroxyl group, and to ammonia and 
ammonia derivatives through its 
amino group. 


INGREDIENT IN SOLDERING FLUXES for 
tin or tinned metals, particularly in 
high speed lines . . . Acetamide 
helps promote an even flow and 
distribution of flux. 





STANDARD 
OF 
PURITY 


IN TEXTILE DYEING: Acetamide may be 
used as a solvent for dyestuffs whose 
utility is limited by poor solubility. In 
such applications, Acetamide also acts 
as a wetting agent and a penetration 
accelerator for > =. 


— 


AS A PLASTICIZER: Is a useful plasti- 


-cizer for glue, gelatin, leather and 


various films and coatings. 





PROPERTIES: 


Formula CH3;CO*NH, 

Mol. Wt. 59.07 

Boiling Point aan". 

Melting Point 81°C. 

Specific Gravity 1.159 (gms/mi) 
at 20°C. 


Soluble in water and alcohol; 
very slightly soluble in ether. 


FOR THERMOPLASTIC ADHESIVES: Acet- 
amide is also used for the preparation 
of anhydrous thermoplastic adhesives 
which are particularly valuable for 
sealing cardboard food containers, 
since they are non-toxic, odorless and 
chemically neutral. 


* ACETAMIDE is available in PBL* 
fibre drums—100 and 225 pounds net. 


“ SAMPLES ON REQUEST—write on 
your business letterhead to nearest 
Baker & Adamson office listed below. 


. * polythene bag liner 














REAGENTS 


Baker & ADAMSON Keegenié- 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
Sassen =O RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 NK. ¥. 


sTanoano Offices: Albany* ¢ Atlanta ¢ Baltimore © Birmingham* ©* Boston* © Bridgeport* * Buffalo* * Charlotte* 
oF Chicago* © Cleveland* © Denver* © Detroie* © Houston* ©* Kansas City © Los Angeles* ® Minneapolis 
PURITY New York* © Philadelphia* ¢ Pittsburgh* © Portland (Ore.) ©® Providence* * St. Louis* © San Francisco* 
Seattle © Wenatchee (Wash.) ¢ Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal* « Toronto* « Vancouver* 


SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 
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* Complete stocks are carried here. 
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NEW PRODUCTS & 
PROCESSES 








Cotton Insecticide NP 894 


Permits spraying cotton by low-gal- 
lonage method for first time. 

A powerful new all-purpose cotton in- 
secticide combined with a newly-developed 
sprayer for the first time permits low- 
gallonage treatment of cotton for insect 
control. 

Sherwin-Williams Co.’s Agricultural 
Chemicals Division has introduced the new 
product, ‘“Kiltone.” A specially formu- 
lated liquid water-mixable concentrate 
that combines toxaphene (chlorinated 
camphene) and DDT, the chemical works 
with maximum effectiveness against all 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, It. 


major cotton pests—bollweevil, bollworm, 
fleahopper, leafworm, thrips, grasshoppers, 
stink bug, army worm, lygus and other 
plant bugs. 

Besides its use on cotton, “Kiltone” 
also is highly effective for insect control 
on tobacco, cabbage, onions, beans, po- 
tatoes and peanuts, the manufacturer re- 
ports. 

A specially-designed sprayer for use on 
tractors makes it possible to treat an en- 
tire acre using a pint to a quart of the 
chemical in two to five gallons of water. 
At present “Kiltone” can be applied only 
with this type sprayer for ground work. 

The development of the “Kiltone” 
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Please send me more information, if available, on the following items. 
I understand that nothing further may be available on some of them. 


NP 894 
NP 895 
NP 896 
NP 897 


NP 898 
NP 899 


NP 902 
NP 903 
NP 904 
NP 905 


NP 906 
NP 907 
NP 908 


...... (Position) 


( Please print) 


method of spraying is an outgrowth of 
the use of wettable powders by a number 
of California cotton growers last year. 
The cost of using “Kiltone” has been 
found to average about $1.50 per acre 
for the material alone. It comes in one 
gallon, five gallon and 53 gallon con- 
tainers. The chemical and sprayer are 
sold exclusively through Sherwin-Wil- 
liams branches and dealers. 


Nonyl Alcohol NP 895 


High-pressure synthesis yields tri- 
methylhexanol at Du Pont Co. 


Trimethylhexanol, technically known as 
3,5,5-trimethylhexan-1-ol, is now available 
for commercial purposes for the first time 
from the Du Pont Co. 

Trimethylhexanol, a colorless, mobile 
liquid of mild odor, is made by high-pres- 
sure synthesis and as manufactured, is 
a single substance of high purity and not 
a mixture of isomers. It has a boiling 
point of 374° F., and is not soluble im 
water. 

Trimethylhexanol undergoes many chem- 
ical reactions, yielding compounds which 
are expected to find numerous important 
commercial uses. It reacts with other 
compounds to give products which appear 
promising as synthetic lubricants, as addi- 
tives to lubricating oils to prevent undue 
thickening at low temperatures, as wetting 
agents, and as softeners in the manufac- 
ture of various -plastics. 


Potassium Cyanate NP 8% 


American Cyanamid introduces 
chemical reagent in semi-commercial 
quantities. 

Now available in semi-commercial 
quantities from the American Cyanamid 
Co., potassium cyanide offers broad pos- 
sibilities in chemical syntheses. 

Reactions readily occur with such com- 
pounds as amines, alcohols, sulfonamides, 
acids, dialkyl sulfates, alkylene oxides 
and silicon tetrachloride. Products which 
may be prepared will find potential appli- 
cation in pharmaceuticals, surface-active 
agents and agricultural chemicals. 

Potassium cyanate is a crystalline solid 
of m.p. 310°C., very soluble in water, 
giving a solution with a pH of about 
92. 


Polyvinyl Formal NP 897 


An extrusion grade of polyviny! 
formal is now made by Shawinigan 
Products Corp. 


Formvar, polyvinyl formal, the tough- 
est of the thermoplastic resins, is now 
available in extrusion grade from its 
manufacturer, Shawinigan Products Corp., 
New York. Its tensile strength is 12,000 
p.s.i. at 20° C., which is higher than 
that of some of the newer plastics many 
times its cost. Because of this inherent 
toughness, it has heretofore been applied 
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Properties 


Molecular Weight 116.16 
Specific Gravity 20/4°C 0.9382 
Boiling Point (760 mm) 166°C (approx.) 
Freezing Point —44°C 


high-boiling solvent Refractive Index 1.4232 


Vapor Pressure 20°C 0.84 mm Hg 





or cellulose ester lacquers 


Lacquer Solvent Properties 
Diacetone Alcohol gives exceptional performance as a 
Bh-boiling solvent for cellulose acetate and cellulose Dilution Ratio 

etate butyrate... is excellent for nitrocellulose. The pres- Toluene 3.0 
ce of Diacetone Alcohol in your lacquer formulations will Aromatic Naphtha 1.0 


ult in an improved product with these advantages: venameaate vom oota os 


Better film flow. Diacetone Alcohol is widely employed Ya sec. nitrocellulose) 153 cps. 
control the evaporation rate of lacquers. A small quantity, Blush Resistance (% rela- 
combination with active lacquer solvents, imparts tive humidity at 80°F) 


proved flow properties to the final product. “a tne acoso a 
Greater blush resistance. Diacetone Alcohol not only im- eibessmabancnattbie 


oves film flow, but it also eliminates blushing during the 
plication and drying of the lacquer film. A superior film 
pearance is thus obtained. Other Applications. An effec- 


Mild i i ; : tive solvent for penta-chloro- 
Odor. Diacetone Alcohol is particularly suitable for dane, tee athe aaah ene 


€ in interior brushing lacquers, because of its faint but 9 aoa lent in hy- 
tasant odor. This property, together with its slow evapora- Rc cee ee nen 
bn rate, makes Diacetone Alcohol excellent for dipping Pe “ ar 

i roller-coating applications. 
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‘Go ahead, pop . . but this will probably ruin me emotionally!”’ 








VICTOR CHEMICAL WCRKS 





If yours happens to be 
chrome tanning . » » Investigate 
VICTOR PROTAN. SODIUM FORMATE 


Leather tanners all over the U. S. and Canada are effectively employing 
Victor Protan sodium formate as a masking agent in chrome tanning. 
Careful laboratory work and regular plant use have proved that Protan 
sodium formate provides a more rapid tannage, greater exhaustion of 
chrome and increased yield of footage. It also makes possible more uni- 
form tannage and a smooth grain with a full, round feel. Additional in- 
formation and experimental samples are available. Write or fill in and 
return the handy coupon. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS ©¢ 141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 





Victor Chemical Works 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please Check 
(J Send additional information on Victor Protan sodium formate for chrome tanning. 


() Sample of Protan sodium formate. 
Name ____Title 
Cc 
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only from solution, but new extrusion 
equipment and techniques now make pos. 
sible the production of tubes, rods, sheets, 
re. 

Formvar has excellent warp resis‘ ance, 
abrasion resistance, and a high heat dis- 
tortion point. It is completely resistant 
to oils, gasoline, aliphatic hydrocarbons, 
fats, waxes, and it is also resistant to 
alkalies. These characteristics make jt 
attractive for automotive parts, machine 
parts, gasoline and oil lines, and many 
other industrial uses. 


Solvent NP. 808 


High flash-point wax and oil solvent 
safer to use than naphtha. 

Visco VS, a new high-flash-point sol- 
vent for wax, grease, lube oils, paint, and 
fusible or soft resins has been announced 
by Visco Products Co., Inc. 

Visco VS is non-injurious to skin, non- 
corrosive, and will not injure surfaces 
of metal or wood. Having a relatively 
high flash point, it is much safer to use 
than naphtha or other low-flash-point pe- 
troleum solvents. 

As a cleaner, Visco VS may be saiely 
used to remove oil-treating chemicals, 
wax, grease, lube oils, extreme pressure 
lubricants, and paint from skin, wood or 
metal surfaces. It may also be used as a 
general solvent where a slight blue dis- 
coloration would not be objectionable 

Visco VS is available immediately in 
55-gallon drums and 5-gallon cans 


Colors NP 899 


A new line of coating colors uses a 
universal vehicle rather than various 
ones. 

Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. has started 
production of what it calls its “U-Line” 
of flushed colors for the protective coat- 
ing industry. It is a group of pigments 
with a special universal vehicle used in 
the composition of paint, drying oil 
enamels, alkyd enamels or lacquers. Pre- 
viously various different vehicles were 
required. 

First five colors in the line are chrome 
yellow, iron blue, lithol red, toludine toner 
and chrome yellow. New colors are be- 
ing added each month, and when it is 
complete the “U-Line” will include all 
colors commonly used by the protective 
coating manufacturers. The colors are 
available in 5 gallon kits and 55 gallon 
drums. 


Cyclohexadiene NP 900 


Farchan Research Laboratories 
makes cyclic intermediate in research 
quantities. 

Farchan Research Laboratories has «- 
nounced the availability of 1,3-cyclo- 
hexadiene in research quantities. This 
cyclic, conjugated diolefin is a very 
versatile compound and lends itself reacli- 
ly to its use as the diene in the Diels- 
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“Karbate pipe 


sol- 
, and 
inced § 
: Connection 
faces Lazar 
ively 
use 
t pe- 
ifely 
Cé ls, 
ee A “Karbate”’ flexible 
le ® coupling ready for assem- 
1S a bly. Note rubber gasket cover- 
dis- ing serrations on right hand 
pipe, 14” from end. Gasket ly- 
yin ing on table will be similarly 
applied over serrations on left 
hand pipe. 
399 si 
: ” a 3 ; . “ . . 
ous . Flexible coupling being 
. , 2 = tightened in place. 
ted 
ne” 
at- 
nts 
in 
oil 
.. fe SEEP “KARBATE” PIPE ALWAYS IN STOCK! 
® Resists the action of acids, alkalies and other chemicals 
me e : . 
a. ® Light weight with adequate strength 
Ne- ® Resistant to mechanical shock 
be ® Immune to thermal shock 
= ® Easy to machine and install 
re ® Full range of sizes and fittings 


For more details, write to National Carbon Company, Inc., Dept. Cj 


The term "'Karbate’’ is a registered trade-mark of 
‘h NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
; Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
1S Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


“Karbate” pipe being joined to gas inlet of a “Kar- 
3. bate” absorption tower by means of strong “Type V” 
flanged connection. Note flat place on bolt in foreground. 
This provides purchase for the second wrench to assure 
i- tightness in joint. 
" ‘THESE PRODUCTS SOLD IN CANADA BY CANADIAN NATIONAL CARBON CO., LTD., TORONTO 4, CANADA 


y Foreign Department: New York, U.S. A. 


s May, 1949 
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> Alkalis + 
City Gas » Copper - Cyanides 
- Detergent - Dye and Intermediates - 
Explosive + Fertilizer + Fireproofing - 
Household Cleaners + Industrial Alcohol 
+ Inorganic Chemicals + Insecticides + 
Magnesium + Medical Gas +- Metallurgical 
- Mildew Proofing - 
' Molybdenum: Nickel | 
*NitricAcid-Organic 
Chemicals + Paper + 
Petroleum +» Pharma- 
ceutical + Pigments - 4 
Plastics » Radio Parts 
and Tubes + Rayon 
* Refrigeration - 
« Rubber - 
« Sugar Refining 
+ Sulphuric Acid 
+ Textile »- Yeast 


America’s Leading 
Distributor of 
AMMONIA 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 
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Alder reaction, as well as in reactions in- 
volving the 1,2- and 1,4-addition. Thi 
unique system of double bonds present 
opportunities for investigation of such 
typical reactions as polymerization, qj. 
merization and copolymerization yield. 
ing products of interest to the plastics 
and allied industries. 

This compound is a colorless liquid of 
characteristic odor. It has a molecular 
weight of 80.1, a boiling point of 80.4°¢ 
at 760 mm., a freezing point of —104,9°¢ 
a density of 0.8405 at 20/4, and an in. 
dex of refraction at 20° of 1.4741. 


Gentisic Acid NP 90] 


Monsanto makes available for re- 
search an anti-rheumatic pharmacen- 
tical. 

Chemicals which show promise in the 
treatment of rheumatic disorders are now 
available to the pharmaceutical industry 
in limited quantities from Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s Organic Chemical 
Division. ‘ 

The products, commonly known as gen- 
tisic acid and sodium gentisate, are chemi- 
cally related to aspirin. Gentisic acid, it 
is believed, may be the chemical produced 
by the body from sodium salicylate, which 
has long been used in the treatment of 
rheumatic diseases. 

Extensive work must still be done by 
the pharmacologists and clinicians before 
the utility of the products is fully estab- 
lished. Gentisic acid and related products 
are being made available to the pharma- 
ceutical industry for research on the broad 
scale necessary for such development 





Propiolactone 
Derivatives NP 902 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical introduces | 
three intermediates derived from pro- | 
piolactone. 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company is 
now making available, in experimental 
quantities, three new Good-rite chemicals 
not previously disclosed in the literature. 

(Benzothiazyl-2)-carboxyethyl] Sul- 
fide.—This product has a low water solu- 
bility, molecular weight 239, melting point 
139-141° C.; can be recrystallized from 
alcohol. It is light buff-colored and dis- 
solves readily in NaOH solutions. It 
is reprecipitated by the addition of acid. 

B-Isothioureido. Propionic Acid.— 
This product can be recrystallized from 
water and is obtained as a hydrate or in 
anhydrous form, depending on the dry- 
ing conditions used. It has a molecular 
weight of 148, melting point 178-180° C 
and is supplied as a white, crystalline «n- 
hydrous substance. 

B-Dithiocarbamylpropionic Acid — 
This product -has a low water solubility 
and can be recrystallized from an ether- 
petroleum ether solution. It is white, crys- 
talline, has a molecular weight of 165 
and melting point of 124-126° C. It dis- 
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NP 90 Other Names .... None. 

for re. ig Formula ...... SiCh. 

ymacen- i . Clear, colorless to pale yellow, heavy liquid. 1t fumes in moist air 

ica aceasta and the fumes are ome and choking. Silicon Tetrachloride decom- 

€ in the poses in water to form gelatinous silicic acid and hydrochloric acid. 
are now It is miscible in all proportions with carbon tetrachloride, tin tetra- 
ae: chloride, titanium tetrachloride and the sulphur chlorides. 
industry When not in contact with moisture, Silicon Tetrachloride is not cor- 
fonsanto rosive to iron or steel, and steel tanks and drums may be used in 
1emical storing and handling it. 

' Specific Gravity ........ 6.0. ee cece ee eee eee ees 1.48 @ 68°/60° F. 
as Werahtt pier Qalloey.. << ~ cncun ccd ce senee nonin 12.4 lbs. approx. 
“5 8en- OME MOMIN fees: <4 «ave ccduusa cous ode Ge Clee ae) 
Chemi- | DI vac sicksscosdstcuscgciiement —70° C. (—94° F.) 
acid, it | Wiener I goes cn cm os Koc oakwnsenecoaedqnesent Dp = 1.412 
re Grades . ... ..- Technical and C.P. 

: .- Technical Grade C.P. Grade 
sli Analysis . . . . + + Silicon Tetrachloride .not less than 99.5% not less than 99.8% 

{ Free Chlorine ....... not more than 30 ppm not more than 2 ppm 
ne by | Titanium Chlorides, 
efore | ht ) econ not more than 50 ppm not more than 10 ppm 
stab- Tron, as Fe .....000 .not more than 10 ppm not more than 1 ppm 

Distillation Range ....2°C. from first drop to 1.0°C. from first drop 
lucts dryness to dryness 
‘ma- Cale 3.6 3a colorless, free from sediment 
oad | Principal Uses . . . Silicon Tetrachloride reacts with alcohols to form organic orthosili- 
cates or esters. Tetraethyl Silicate is an example found useful as a 
hydrolyzable material which deposits silica when applied in cements 
and paints for weatherproofing, and as a bonding agent in molding 
sands. Silicon Tetrachloride is a useful starting material for the 
()2 synthesis of many compounds. Notable examples are the silicones, 
Be including new organo-silicon polymers of widely useful application 
as stable insulating resins, lubricants and heat transfer liquids. The 


methy]-chlorosilanes, intermediates. for the methyl silicones, are in- 
teresting water-repellent materials, as are also the amino silanes. 
Very pure silicon and silicon dioxide for special purposes, may be 
prepared from Silicon Tetrachloride. It is also a convenient source of 
hydrogen chloride when it is decomposed with water or steam; about 
84% of its weight is available as HCI. 


Net Weight Lbs. Approx. Gross Weight 
12 30 





Packing . .. . .  Bottles—l gal. (boxed) 


Drums—55 gal. oh J. 625 752 
1 Sere 120 145 
Tank Cars 
oe: Shipping Regulations Corrosive Liquid — White Label. 
(Express shipment limited to 1 quart in one pkg.) 
& Stocks . . . . . Niagara Falls, New York. 
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Lithium Hydroxide 
Lithium Carbonate 
Lithium Chloride . 
Lithium Fluoride 


For more information on these — = 
ITHIUM chemicals write wie? “ae r 
7 booklet “LJTHIUM in Modern a a. 
We ill be glad to work with you to help y 
wen al problems. 


solve your spec! 
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suives readily in NaOH solutions and j 
reprecipitated by the addition of agi 
A zinc salt can be formed by adding 


water solution of a soluble zinc salt, i 
zinc chloride, to a water solution of thame 
ammonium or an alkali metal salt of 
8-dithiocarbamylpropionic acid. The zine 


salt is a white solid melting at 145° ¢ 
(decomp.). The zinc salt will react with 
amines, such as cyclohexylamine, to form 
addition complexes. If 8-dithiocarbamyl. 
propionic acid is dissolved in alcohol ang 
ammonia passed in, the insoluble am, 
monium salt precipitates. This is a white 
solid melting at 123-125° C. 

These compounds may be expected td 
undergo the usual reactions of fatty acids 
such as esterification, salt formation, 
amide formation, etc. 

A data sheet and samples are available 
on letterhead requests to Chemical Sales 
Department, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


Company, 324 Rose Building, Cleveland ¢ : 


15, Ohio. 


Tetrahydrophthalic 
Anhydride 


Versatile unsaturated dibasic acid 
now in pilot-plant production. 


Farchan Research Laboratories is now 


in pilot-plant scale production of tetra-[ 


hydrophthalic anhydride (4-cyclohexene- 
1,2-dicarboxylic anhydride). This active 
olefinic dicarboxylic anhydride is a very 
versatile compound and lends itself readily 
to the formation of esters, adducts to the 
double bond and as intermediates in’ the 
manufacture of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, 
essential oils, alkyd resins, varnishes, 
polynuclear compounds and general or- 
ganic synthesis. The esters oi tetrahy- 
drophthalic anhydride are potentially val- 
uable plasticizing agents and _ stabilizers 
for rubber and plastics, as copolymeriza- 
tion agents with styrene, as detergents on 
sulfonation and as insecticides. 

The product is a white crystalline solid 
having a molecular weight of 152.1 and 
a melting point of 103-4° C. (cis). 


Isopropyl Phenols NP 904 


New alkylated phenols, of interest 
in organic synthesis are now com: 
mercially available. 


The Chemical Division of Koppers Co. 
Inc., is now offering commercial quan- 
tities of the isopropyl phenols. These ma 
terials, although new as commercially 
available compounds, already have found 
useful applications. 

The isopropyl phenols are now pro 
duced in three grades: o-isopropy! phenol, 
a relatively pure ortho isomer ; m1, p-1se 
propyl phenol, a close-boiling mixture ot 
the meta and para isomers; and diisopro- 
pyl phenol, a mixture of the dialky!ated 
phenols. 

The compounds are produced in com- 
mercial quantities by Koppers at its Oil 
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C. P. Quality in Tank Car Quantities 


Purity of raw materials—whether in laboratory or 
plant—is the surest way to high quality products. 
Heyden Formaldehyde has for years been recognized 
as a standard of highest purity and uniformity in the 
manufacture of many diversified products—urea resins 
and textile chemicals—protective coatings and em- 
balming fluids. Wherever C.P. quality may make the 
difference between “excellent” and just “satisfactory,” 
Heyden Formaldehyde is the logical choice. 


In tank cars or in bottles, Heyden Formaldehyde is 
a clear, colorless solution free of impurities which 
might cause residual foreign odor or discoloration. 
Produced under rigid laboratory control from C.P. 
raw materials, it assures uniform yields and high 
quality. Available as Formaldehyde Solution U.S.P. 
or as Methanol-free Formaldehyde, it assays not less 
than 37% by weight. 

Shipped in tank cars, tank trucks, drums, carboys 
and bottles. 





FORMALDEHYDE - PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


Technical bulletins on the use and handling of Formalde- 
hyde and its derivatives will be mailed promptly upon 
request on company letterhead. 


Benzaldehyde + Benzoates - Benzoic Acid - Benzyl Chloride « Bromides 





enol, 
-1s@ 


re of 


% 
= Chlorinated Aromatics - Chlorobenzenes + Creosotes - Formates d 
ypro- 4 


f Formaldehyde » Formic Acid + Glycerophosphates + Guaiacols 
ate 


Hexamethylenetetramine - M. D. A. (Methylene Disalicylic Acid) 
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Paraformaldehyde + Parahydroxybenzoates + Penicillin 
fae «O93 SEVENTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 





Pentaerythritols + Salicylates + Salicylic Acid - Streptomycin 





CHICAGO 6: 20 North Wacker Drive © PHILADELPHIA 3: 1700 Walnut St. © SAN FRANCISCO 11: 420 Market St. « RUMFORD DIVISION: Rumford 16, R. I 











WE'VE DONE IT FOR 
DETERGENT MAKERS .... 


Wr fragrance playing so vital a role in the success 
of soaps and sanitary chemicals, it is no surprise that 
the manufacturers of liquid and powdered detergents — 
latest and lustiest of the modern home cleaning aids — 
are seeking a like means of gaining favor and advan- 
tage over their competitors. Already, certain leading 
producers have found that the efficient and pleasantly 
scented detergent enjoys larger repeat sales than the 
unscented product whose appeal rests upon cleansing effec- 
tiveness alone. On the basis of our laboratory’s success- 
ful activity in the broad fields of technical deodorization 
and perfuming, it has been our privilege to work with 
detergent manufacturers in developing odors appropriate 
to their needs and compatible with their limits of cost — 
which suggests that 


PERHAPS WE CAN DO IT 
FOR YOU! 


Yours may or may not be a problem of odorizing for 
added sales appeal . . . . it may be one of odor masking 
for improvement of unpleasant working conditions with 
consequent betterment of employee efficiency and morale. 
Or it might be one of using aromatic principles to coun- 
teract or neutralize the presence of offensive chemical 
by-odors at certain stages of your product’s processing. 
In any case, if you are faced with a problem involving 
odor, we urge you to forward the salient details to our 
Technical Perfume Division and let them apply their 
years of practical experience to finding a satisfactory 
solution. 


FRITISCHE 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING, 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 








BRANCH OFFICES and *STOCKS. Atlanta, Ga., *Buston, Mass., *Chtcago, Ill., Cin- 
cinnati, O., Cleveland, O., Dallas, Tex., Detroit, Mich., *Los Angeles, Calif., Philadel pbia, 
Pa., San Francisco, Calif., *St. Louis, Mo., *Toronto, Canada and *Mexico, D. F. 
FACTORY: Clifton, N. J. 





- tions. The phosphate esters offer promise 

















City, Pa. plant. Manufactured by chem. 
ical synthesis rather than by refining of 
coal tar or byproduct materials, it js 
possible to expand many times the pro- 
duction of these materials. Their poten. 
tial availability in large quantities wi} 
make them valuable for many applica- 
tions not open to the cresols and xylenols, 
the supply of which is limited by the 
amount of coal tar available to the coal- 
tar refiners. 

The properties and chemical reactivity 
of the isopropyl phenols are somewhat 
similar to those of the corresponding 
cresol isomers. The physical properties 
of the pure isomers are as follows: 









































Ortho Meta Para 
Freezing point 16.8°C. 269°C. 63.2% 
B.P.:760mmHg. 214.1°C. 228.6°C. 228.5°C, 








B.P.: 20mm Hg. 122. °C. 127. °C. 127, *€ 
Sol.in 10% NaOH Complete Complete Complete 





The chemical reactivity of the isopropyl 
phenols is typical of the lower mono- 
alkyl phenols. The phenolic hydroxyl 
group may undergo reactions such as 
esterification and etherification; the aro- 
matic nucleus is subject to reactions such 
as halogenation, nitration, alkylation, al- 
dehyde condensation, and hydrogenation. 
Phosphate esters of the isopropyl phenols 
can be prepared by reaction with phos- 
phorus oxychloride, and derivatives such 
as dinitro-ortho-isopropyl phenol can be 
prepared by reaction with nitric acid. 

Although previously available to re- 
search workers only in limited quantities, 
the isopropyl phenols already have been 
found to have several promising uses. 
The alkyl phenols themselves are power- 
ful high-boiling solvents which are valu- 
able for certain wire-coating compositions 
and for use in engine cleaning formula- 










































































as plasticizers for vinyl resins and re- 
lated materials. The dinitro derivative of 
the ortho isomer has definite value as a 
selective herbicide and insecticide, and 
offers the special advantage that the 
sodium salt is extremely soluble in water. 

Other uses for which the isopropyl 
phenols are suggested include the prep- 
aration of lubricating’ oil additives, the 
manufacture of phenolic surface-coating 
resins, and the production of rubber proc- 










































essing chemicals. Becat 
Samples of the several grades of the mprc 
isopropyl phenols are now available to toppi 
research and development chemists. candi 
Beca 

Vinyl Stabilizers NP 905 much 
Ferro stabilizers prevent deteriora- Beca 
tion of vinyls by heat and light. provi 
A new and complete line of heat and flavo 
light stabilizers for polyvinyl chloride serva 
and associated copolymers is being offered + other 
by Ferro Chemical Corp. These sta)il- TI 
izers have been designed for ease of han- toda 
dling and incorporation in plastics proc- of gl 





essing, and impart excellent clarity and 
stability to clear stock at moderate cost. 
They are equally effective in pigmented 
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Because—Glycerine is a wholesome humectant . . . retaining freshness, 
improving texture in cakes and breads . . . avoiding graining in icings, 
toppings, marshmallow fillings . . . preventing hardening in jams, jellies, 
candies, chewing gums. 

Because—Glycerine is a food . . . digesting normally to supply energy in 
much the same way as sugars and fats. 





Because—Glycerine is a solvent and blending agent . . . im- 
proving the palatability, sharpening the distinctive tastes of 
flavoring preparations. Glycerine is a sweetening agent, a pre- ' 
servative. Its well-proved versatility can be matched by no \ should lik 


he items 
other product. of tive checke 


That’s why in the food industry —and in all industry —for 
today’s products—and for tomorrow’s—Nothing takes the place 
of glycerine! 


GLYCERINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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Technical 
GLYCERINE News 


COMPRESSED FOODS THAT ARE FRIABLE. 
Major problem of compressed food manu- | 
facturers is friability. One answer is the 
use of a small quantity of glycerine prior 
to compression. The glycerine is said to 
produce a firm product which can be 
easily broken when ready for use. (F-1) 





x *« * 


A NON-TOXIC REFRIGERANT. A refrigerant 
mixture, particularly suited for use with 
foodstuffs because it has no objection- 
able taste and is edible, may be pre- 
pared from glycerine and water. (F-2) 


e & & 


NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR CORKS. Closures for 
foodstuffs may soon be made with a new 
cork substitute in which glycerine is an 
essential ingredient. The new product is 
claimed to have bulk density and resili- 
ence comparable to natural cork. (F-3) 


x * * 


GLYCEROL VISCOSITIES TABLE AVAILABLE. 
Miner Laboratories, headquarters for 
the Glycerine Producers’ Association 
program of glycerine research, has pre- 
pared a table of viscosities of glycerol 
in aqueous solution from 0 to 100 per 
cent, at from 0 to 100 degrees C. You 
can obtain your copy by checking item 
F-4 on the coupon below. (FA) 


* x * 


SECRET OF NEW QUICK-METHOD CAKES. 
The potent ingredient in the new quick- 
method cakes is a shortening containing 
a glycerine compound. This shortening 
makes possible the use of more sugar and 
milk to improve the cake. (F-5) 


x * * 


PLANT SAFETY HINT. If your workers use 
safety goggles, glycerine is a must. It’s 
one of the best anti-fogging agents — 
and it’s a good lens cleaner, too. (F-6) 





a highly viscous, non- 
drying, light colored 
synthetic hydrocarbon 
product 
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Available in seven grades 


Indopol Indopol 
Brand Name L-100 H-35 





Viscosity 210° F., Saybolt sec. ... 93.8 
Specific gravity 60°/60° F........ 


Additional grades, and their Saybolt viscosities at 210° F., 
are L-10 (40.6 sec.), L-50 (68.2 sec.) and H-50 (540 sec.). 











INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


INDOIL 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 








stocks and exhibit little or no reaction 
with pigments. 

The efficiency of Ferro stabilizers has 
been thoroughly tested in numerous resi 
formulations using a wide variety oj 
combinations and concentrations to ob. 
tain optimum ratios. 

Manufacturers of stock containing alu- 
minum pigments will be interested to 
know that Ferro Stabilizers No. 121 and 
No. 221 have no detrimental effects oy 
the leafing properties of the pigment: 





Coating Vehicle NP 906 


A polyamine-resin formulation im. 
| proves qualities of acidic coatings, 
inks, ete. 

Some of Hilton-Davis Chemical Co's 
flushed colors are now being flushed with 
a new patented vehicle. 

The new vehicle is a polyamine resin- 
ous composition. Inks formulated with 
acidic resins react to the polyamine sub- 
stances to make salt-resin compositions 
that provide improved pigment-wetting 
properties, better viscous stability, and 
better solubility characteristics. 

| It is claimed that the invention will save 
| considerable expense to users of printing 
| inks, since, without the new vehicle, inks 
| tended to corrode equipment and _ to 
| thicken and become heavy in body and 
| eventually even to coagulate into heavy 
| liver-like masses. 
| The improved characteristics may he 
| obtained in any type of acidic resin-con- 
‘taining coating or printing ink. These 
include drying-oil type inks and varnishes 
modified with polybasic acid resins ; roto- 
gravure type varnishes and inks contain- 


| ing a solution of polybasic acid; and 


heat-set type inks that are acidic. 


Alkyd Resin NP 907 


New long-oil soya-type alkyd obvi- 
ates use of zine oxide in white enam- 
els. 

A new and unique film-forming resin 
now allows the paint manufacturer to 
formulate a non-sagging architectural 
white enamel without using zinc oxiie, 
thus affording excellent color retention in 

| both light and darkness. Obviously, such 
| a formulation avoids the disadvantage of 
| yellowing in the dark which is charac- 
' teristic of zinc oxide. 

This new and radically different resin 
in the phthalic alkyd class is designated 
as Duraplex DX-656 by the maker, the 
Resinous Products Division of Rohm « 
Haas Co. Although it is a long 
soya type, it has characteristics not avail- 
able in any of the other Duraplex resins. 

| «Specifically, it is said to show muc 
greater flexibility and film length over 
long aging periods than does the uswé 
oxidizing type alkyd resin. In addition. 
it is said to have excellent gloss reten- 
‘tion, fast drying speed and extremcly 
broad compatibility—extending to a wide 
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serving American Industry 


CHLORINATED BENZENE 








Trichlorobenzene 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia © Washingt e Cl 
Detroit « Chicago «+ St. Lovis « Houston ¢ San Francisco 
Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Reilly Aminopyridines 


is 


Coal ej 


CHEMIC Ars } 


f 


Molecular Weight 


Solubility (i. 100 |More than More <1 More b More = 
grams water ( 20°C 100 G. 100 G. 100 G. 100 G. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


rs [nwa on [wm oa] 
Freezing Point Ly PY ed 29,5°C 96.0°C 73.5°C 39.0°C 
min. min, min. min. min. 


In keeping with its policy of making available to indus- 
try organic chemicals of potential usefulness, Reilly is 
now producing the six aminopyridines above described. 


Perhaps the most important of these products is 
2-Aminopyridine, parent compound in the synthesis of 
important antihistaminics, for relief in distressing aller- 
gic conditions, such as hay fever. All of these chemi- 
cals are of interest in the pharmaceutical field, and are 
suggested for investigation in the manufacture of dis- 
infectants, insecticides, plastics, rubber chemicals, wet- 
ting agents, additives to lubricants and gasolines, pho- 
tographic compounds, dyestuffs, and in various organic 
syntheses. 


Further information on any of these products glad- 
ly furnished on request. 


Kelly Codd Jar Chemicahs For Grduot, vy 


REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Merchants Bank Bldg. © Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 © 2513 South Damen Avenue, Chicago 8 
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range of drying oils, cold cut varnish 
resins, varnishes, alkyds and urea and 
malamine resins. 

These characteristics have led to its 
adoption in architectural white enamels, 
automotive coatings, metal decorating 
coatings, cloth coatings and metal tube 
enamels. Its use is indicated in many 
diverse applications involving great tough- 
ness, flexibility and light color coupled 
with fast air-drying or baking speed, 


Powdered Rubber NP 908 


Goodrich supplies nitrile rubber in 
powder form for easy blending. 

Hycar OR-15 nitrile rubber in powder 
form, designed especially for mill and 
Banbury blending with phenolic resins, 
is being produced by B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. 

The first finely divided elastomeric ma- 
terial to be commercially available in 
this country, Hycar OR-15 powder can 
be successfully dry-blended and processed 
in an internal mixer in a minimum op- 
eration cycle. The development makes 
economically feasible the manufacture of 
rubber-phenolic molding compounds with 
exceptionally high impact resistance. 

Hycar OR-15 is a modified acryloni- 
trile-butadiene copolymer. Supplied here- 
tofore in two basic forms, dry sheet rub- 
ber and latex, it is now also available in 
the new powder form in production quan- 
tities. 


Core Binder NP 909 


Cyanamid introduces pure resin 
binder for foundry sand cores. 

The Plastics Department of American 
Cyanamid Co. has recently introduced a 
new synthetic resin developed for the 
binding of sand cores. This new resin 
will be marketed under the trade-name 
of Cycor 151. 

It is a neat, thermosetting resin made 
under carefully controlled conditions and 
especially prepared as a water-resistant 
foundry-core binder. It contains no filler 
or additives of any kind. The foundry may 
vary the amount of Cycor 151 and addi- 
tives to obtain cores with green and 
baked tensiles, permeability, hardness and 
collapsibility necessary for the type of 
casting to be made. Its use also makes 
possible cleaner, more uniform castings. 

Cycor 151 produces water-resistant 
cores which withstand high humidity and 
long lay-overs in molds. It can be cured 
in either conventional or dielectric ovens 
and allows quick-cured cores for rush 
jobs. Because Cycor 151 is a pure resin, 
only small quantities are required. The 
short baking cycle required increases oven 
turnover and thus increases production 
per hour. Cycor 151 gives foundries 33% 
to 50% faster baking time at baking tem- 
peratures of only 350°F. than old-time 
binders. The excellent collapsibility in- 
sures savings in shake-out and cleaning. 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. 


You Get Commercial Chemicals with Laboratory Purity... 


With a maximum iron content of only 8PPM in 
Hooker Sodium Sulfide and only 5PPM in the 
Sodium Sulfhydrate you can understand why we 
are proud of the purity of these Hooker Sulfides. 
This minute amount of iron is matched by an 
especially low amount of other impurities in these 
Hooker products. 

Packaged in the form of small flakes, both prod- 
ucts are quickly and completely soluble in water. 
The clear solution can be used without settling or 
decanting. For smooth reactions—for good yields 
without troublesome side reactions from impur- 
ities, your safest course is to use Hooker Sulfides. 

Advanced manufacturing techniques, carefully 
controlled operations, carefully selected raw ma- 
terials account for Hooker’s ability to produce 
these pure sulfides on a commercial basis. 

As an added convenience for those who use 
sodium sulfhydrate in large quantities this chem- 
ical is also available in liquid form in tank car 
quantities. Liquid sodium sulfhydrate is shipped 
in concentrations of approximately 37% or 45%. 
Specifications will be furnished upon request. 

Technical Data Sheets and samples will be sent 
to qualified personnel making requests on their 
business letterheads. 


HOOKER RESEARCH PRESENTS 
2-CHLORO-5-NITROBENZOTRIFLUORIDE 


NO? 
| 
O-« 
| 
Cl 


Synonym .... 2-chloro-5-nitrotrifluoromethylbenzene 
Molecular: Well. 6aiiiac 6 ii Gack Cicicces 225.56 
Freezing Point (I.¢.p.} . 6.06. ..c cc cece eens 16.8°C 
Rolling: MOINS 6 Siro ee hs See es Gece gs 230.0°C 
Refractive Index n20/D.......... aoe os ae - 
Specific Gravity, 25/15.5°C ..2........... 
Another new development of Hooker Research in 
benzotrifluorides is 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride. 
It is a straw colored, thin, oily liquid. Because this 


’ chemical is so new, information available on its uses 


is limited. Literature does indicate however, its use as 
an intermediate in the preparation of dyestuffs. 

Hooker 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride is at pres- 
ent available in pilot plant quantities. 

Those who are interested in investigating the po- 
tentials of 2-chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride may ob- 
tain samples by writing on their business letterheads. 
Technical Data sheets giving more complete physical 
and chemical information are also available. 


USES 


DESCRIPTION 


ANALYSIS 





SODIUM SULFIDE Na,S 
Mol. Wt. .... 78.1 
jeer 100°C 

Light buff colored solid in 

flake form. Rapidly soluble 

in water; slightly soluble in 
alcohol; insoluble in ether. 


Reve Human dt eee eee 60 to 62% 
Rpecleleneetenaecnnes 1.5% Max. 
Other Na Sas cc. ccccnxds 2.0% Max. 
CERT ETEE RU KE eRe ee 8 ppm Max. 
Cu; Ni; Ce, May PB 6.6: 1 ppm Max. 


Water of crystallization .. 36.5 to 34.5% 


In unhairing hides and wool pulling; desulfurizing 

viscose rayon; in manufacture of dyestuffs, chem- 

ical intermediates, paper pulp, soap and rubber, 

as an ingredient of dye liquor for textile dyeing; 

boiling out linen; ore flotation and metal refining. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


OR Or ENS Sia S Kkacesr eed: 90 and 350 Ibs. net 





SODIUM SULFHYDRATE NaSH 
(sodium hydrosulfide) 


Light lemon colored solid in 
flake form. Completely and 
rapidly soluble in water, al- 
cohol and ether. 


"907 


Seoatecarsandden sas 70 to 72% 
Seiaandeewawuas as 0.8% Max. 
saiaals 0.4% Max. 

bs exciera cia aa aes ale-e’s:=. «10g 
errant 3 | ppm Max. 


Water of crystallization ..... 28 to 26% 


In unhairing hides, in desulfurizing viscose rayon; 

in preparation of dyestuffs and other organic chem- 

icals such as thioamides, thiourea, thioglycolic acid, 

thio- and dithiobenzoic acids, sodium thiosulfate. 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

Flake: Lacquer-lined steel drums. .90; 350 Ibs. net 

Exqunl: Wank Cars oes esee. sass 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH ST., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON, CALIF, @ 


TACOMA, WASH. 


“SODIUM SULFIDE » SODIUM SULFHYDRATE + SODIUM TETRASULFIDE » CAUSTIC SODA + MURIATIC ACID + PARADICHLOROBENZENE * CHLORINE 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Thickness Gage QB781 


General Electric’s Special Products 
Division is producing a new instru- 
ment to measure continuously the 
thickness of sheet materials moving 
along a conveyor. 


The Beta-Ray thickness gage, by meas- 
uring absorption, actually indicates the 
mass per unit area of the material under 
test, but the equipment can be calibrated 


in terms of thickness. The new gage will 
find application in monitoring the thick- 
ness of metal foils, such as aluminum, 
copper, tin, brass, and steel and it can 
be used with plastics, textiles, rubber, and 
other sheet materials, especially those 
which cannot be contacted while in proc- 
essing. 

In operation, the new gage measures 
the deviation from a chosen setting by 
registering the amount of beta-rays 
(high-speed electrons emitted by certain 
radio-active substances) which the mate- 
rial under test absorbs. The source of 
beta-rays in the gage is radioactive stron- 
tium 90. Those rays unabsorbed by the 
material passing through the gaging head 
are gathered in an ionization chamber. 
An attenuated 90-cycle signal is added in 
phase opposition to cancel the signal from 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send me more information, if available, on the following items. 
I understand that nothing further may be available on some of them. 


QB781 
QB782 
QB783 
QB784 


OB789 
OB790 
OB791 
QB792 


the ionization chamber. The attenuator 
voltage, therefore, is a measure of the 
ionization chamber voltage, and of the 
amount of material in the beta-ray beam. 

Operating on a power supply of 100-125 
volts, 60 cycles, +0.3 cycles, power con- 
sumption of the gage is about 150 watts. 
Accuracy is +2 per cent or better be- 
tween normal periods of calibration, while 
drift is not more than 1 per cent per 
hour after a 30 minute warm-up period. 
Under normal conditions, calibration need 
not be made oftener than once every 
four hours. 


Water Hammer 


Arresting Device QB782 


A permanently sealed air chamber, 
produced by the Wade Mfg. Co. elimi- 
nates damaging effects of water ham- 
mer. . 

Spring-operated valves almost always 
cause water hammer. The sudden surges 





BRHEHHHHHH MH 


of pressure often exceed 800 psi and are 
a major cause of pump damage, equipment 
failure and even pipe rupture. 

Many plumbing codes require protec- 


“CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL DATA SERVIC 


(5-9) 


OB793 
QB794 
LE125 
LE126 


( Position ) 


LE127 
LE128 
LE129 
LE130 


tion in the form of capped pipe air cham- 
bers. Such air spaces soon become water- 
logged and inoperative. Even when pro- 
vided, with valves or petcocks to permit 
drainage, frequent service increases main- 
tenance. 

The Wade ShokStop provies an air 
cushion to absorb the “water hamnmier” 
pressure impulse, but positively prevents 
water logging of the air chamber. A 
metal bellows allows free contraction and 
expansion of the air sealed within it but 
prevents all contact between air and 
water. Thus, the air chamber is con- 
tinuously effective and provides constant 
protection against water hammer. 


Flow Indicator OB783 


Fischer & Porter Co. has developed 
a rotameter for use with dark-colored 
fluids. 

The new Magna-Sight flow guide uses 
the company’s standard Bull’s Eye body 
with a fixed diameter orifice at its ver- 
tical inlet. A tapered plug is suspended 
in the fluid stream within the orifice. 
There is a permanent magnet imbedded 
in the tapered plug which causes an eéx- 
ternal steel ball to move against a cali- 
brated flow scale when increasing flow 
rate causes the plug to rise. The rear 
enclosure is a heavy Herculite glass 
window which permits visual observation 
of the fluid. 

It is made in 8 sizes from 34” to 4” 
(screwed or flanged) and measures max- 
imum flow rates of 3.5 to 250 gpm. Mini- 
mum measurable flow rate for any given 


budeweraw-» 








4 


<oe 


indicator is 1/10 maximum. The Magna- 
Sight flow guide is made of iron, steel, 
brass, bronze, and stainless steel. 


Oxygen Meter QB/s4 


The Magno-Therm oxygen meter of 
Hays Corp. is now in production. 

The Magno-Therm operates on an cn- 
tirely new principle based on the para- 
magnetic property of oxygen. It con- 
tinuously analyzes, indicates and records 
the percentage of oxygen in boiler flue 

gases and in industrial gases. Gas to be 
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BALANCED STRENGTH 
gives better 
Multiwall Performance 
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BALANCED STRENGTH of 
Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping 
Sacks is the result of 

control of paper quality plus 
careful manufacturing methods. 
Always specify Bemis 
Multiwalls for chemicals. 


Peoria, Ill, * East Pepperell, Mass..* Mobile, Ala. * Houston, Texas 

San Francisco, Calif. « Vancouver, Wash. * Wilmington, Calif. 
Baltimore * Boise * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo * Charlotte 
Chicago * Cleveland *« Denver * Detroit * Jacksonville, late] 
con- Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis 
Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Oklahoma City 
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Salt Lake City-* Seattle * Wichita 
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DRUM 
MIXING 
EQUIPMENT 


Fast, thorough, economical 
mixing of powders and solutions 
in your own or suppliers’ drums. 


TUMBLERS 


A decided improvement over the old 
style “fixed container” tumbler, “U. S.” 
removable drum tumblers permit mixing 
in suppliers’ drums, or in interchangeable 
customer-built containers. It is only a mat- 
ter of minutes to place the drum in posi- 
tion and start the tumbler. Variable speed 
controls. Built in sizes to handle one or 
two 5, 30 or 55 gallon containers. 


ROLLERS 

These drum rollers are adjustable. Will 
roll any round container from a 5 gallon 
can up to a 55 gallon drum. Standard re- 
volving speed of shaft 144 RPM. Eight 
6” rubber-tired wheels will easily handle 
1,000 Ib. load. Wheels are adjustable on 
the shaft. Multiple drum rollers to handle 
up to four drums also are available. 


Write for 


PROCESS Catalog 112 


EQUIPMENT 
piwisior 


nw 


U. S. 


Akron 9, Ohio 





analyzed is passed through a cell block 
in which there are two cells containing 
heated resistors. The sample gas diffuses 
into both cells. A strong magnetic field 


WATER 
STORAGE TANK 


_ 
ae | 


HOUSING FOR 
BRIDGE CIRCUIT 
CEL LOCK 
MAGNET 


SATURATION 


GAS PASSAGE 


oo ST at ARMM aS et oa 


from a permanent magnet is directed 
across one resistor in the measuring cell. 
The oxygen bearing gas is attracted into 
the magnetic field (oxygen is paramag- 
netic) and becomes heated by the hot re- 
sistor. The oxygen loses its magnetism 
as it becomes heated and is forced out 
of the magnetic field by the cooler, more 
magnetic oxygen. The cooling effect on 
the heated resistor is proportional to 
the magnetism of the gas entering the 
cell. This changes its electrical resistance 
and increases the flow of current through 
it. The change in flow of current is com- 
pared with the flow of current in the 
comparison cell resistor (without a mag- 
netic field) and the difference in re- 
sistance is measured by the Hays Acra- 
tron electronic type recorder, calibrated 
to read in percent oxygen. 


The measurement is compensated for . 


ambient temperature, barometric pressure 
and variable moisture content of the gas 
sample. The presence of hydrocarbon 
gases and vapors does not affect the ac- 
curacy of the instrument. 


e QB785 Superior Electric Co., is now 
producing a portable Stabiline voltage 
regulator, 1E51002, with a rated output 
of 0 to 250 volt-amperes. The regulator 
is completely electronic with no moving 
parts. Maximum change in output voltage 
due to either input voltage or load cur- 
rent variations is stated as not exceed- 
ing + 0.25%. For input changes only, 
the change in output voltage is said not 
to exceed + 0.1%, and speed of cor- 
rection is said to be from 3 to 6 cycles. 


e@ QB786 For viscous materials which 
congeal or harden and will not flow at 
ordinary temperatures, Everlasting Valve 
Co. has developed a steam jacketed valve 


.based on the same mechanical principles 


that are used on the standard Everlasting 
valves. 

These valves are available in 2-, 3-, and 
4-inch sizes, for 125 psi line pressure 
and 125 psi jacket pressure. 


e@ QB787 Allis-Chalmers has added a ney 
all-metal Low-Head gyrator sificr t 
its regular line of standard floor-mounted 
and reed-suspended sifters. 

All riveted joints on the new sifter are 
gasket-sealed eliminating all unnecessary 
cracks and crevices. The sifter box and 
sieves—each sifter holds four to seven 
—can be easily cleaned with air or water 
A unique device eliminates the use of 
tacks for attaching cloth to the metal 
frames. 

The sifter can be operated on products 
in excess of 125° F, and is powered by a 
one-horsepower explosion-proof motor 
with Texrope drive. 


e QB788 A discharge check valve bas 
been designed by J. A. Zurn Mfg. Co, 
that protects against contamination of 
liquids, fouling of pumps and equipment 
by surging. 

To minimize fouling they have a swing 
check flap suspended from a full floating 
pin fulcrum to insure positive full surface 
contact between ground face of flap and 
flap seat. The knob in the center of the 
top surface of the swing check flap con- 
tacts the valve body roof at only one 
point when the swing check flap is wide 
open. This assures free operation of the 
swing check flap by preventing it from 
touching the sides of the valve body. 
Location of swing check flap in relation 


to the interior of valve body provides pro- 
tection against the possibility of sediment 
blocking the valve. 

Discharge check valves may be oper- 
ated with or without a manual control or 
with an extension shaft or flexible cable 
from an access box. The units are hydro- 
statically tested. They-are available with 
180°, 105° or 90° bodies made of cast 
bronze, steel, semi-steel, cast iron and 
alloy metals for corrosion resistance. 


@ QB789 There has been need of a filter 
that could be cleaned thoroughly by sim- 
ple manipulation of a few valves instead 
of opening to remove the leaves for man- 
ual cleaning. The new leaf filter of Her- 
cules Filter Corp. has the leaves center- 
hung on a rotating shaft and provision is 
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| pig Powell presents a Complete Line of Standard Valves—in Bronze, 
» one Iron, Steel, Pure Metals and Special Alloys.* These are of every 
wide [™ type and size, and for all pressures and temperatures encountered 
f the J in the many services for which they are adapted. 

“a But ever-changing methods and processes continually impose new 


flow control conditions. For these Special Services, Powell Engi- 
neers are always ready with Special Designs. 


lation 


The result is that Powell—and only Powell—makes such a com- 
plete line that today there’s a Powell Valve specifically adapted 
to each and every flow control service known to Industry. 


Write for information on applications of Powell Valves. And if 
you have any flow control problems, Powell Engineers will help 
you solve them. 





Fig. 1891 — Flanged 
end O.S. & Y. Liquid 
Level Gauge. Offset 
pattern. 


| pro- 
iment 


oper- 
‘ol or 
cable 
ydro- 
with 


Fig. 1847 — 200-pound 
Stainless Steel Swing 
Check Valve. Screwed- 
in cap and regrindable, 
fenewable disc. 


Fig. 1979 — 150-pound 
Stainless Steel O. S. 
& Y. Globe Valve with 
flanged ends. 





Flush Bottom Tank Valve. 
Available in two designs: 
Fig. 2309—disc rises into 
tank to open; Fig. 2310— 
disc lowers into body. 





Fig. 1503 S. S. — Class 
150-pound Stainless Steel 
QO. S. & Y. Gate Valve. 


The Wm. Powell Company 


cast Powell Valves for Corrosion Resistance 
and are made in the widest range of metals 
" and alloys ever used in making valves. 


Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
DISTRIBUTORS AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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this list of WIGGINS GASHOLDER engineering 
and operating advantages when you think of storing 
chemical process gases, such as 


co., co, H., N, CH, 


Wo Takes advantage of the strong, flexible, 
impervious qualities developed in synthetic 
rubber fabrics by the chemical and process 


industries. 
J Has an absolutely dry frictionless seal. 


Pf Is unaffected by heat, cold, ice, snow, wind 
or rain—even earthquakes. 


Delivers gas exactly as received, dry, pure, 
undiluted. 


Jf Has less than 14 of 1% dead space for quick 
purging. 


Will give years of continuous performance 


made for flushing away the sludge an; 
used filter mediums with sprays, withoy 
opening the door of the filter at any tin, 

During the cleaning operation the leay¢ 
are rotated slowly and water is s)rayei 
on both sides of the screens, removing 


the sludge and exhausted filter mediums, 
which are drawn off from a sump at 
the bottom of the filter, for which purpose 
a motor-driven worm can be provided if 
the nature and amount of solids makes 
this desirable. For normal clarification 
with thin precoats a worm is not needed, 

Discharge of filtered materials js 
through the center shaft which passes 
through the back of the horizontal tank 
The leaves are slid over the discharge 
pipe, which is perforated to take the dis- 
charge from each individual leaf, and the 
leaves are keyed to the discharge shait 
for rotating purposes. 


@ QB790 A new small model has been 
added to the line of Cowles dissolzers 
Intended for limited production and lab- 
oratory use, model 5VT, known as the 
“Tipup”, is equipped with a 3 hp motor 
with variable speed V-belt drive for 





without mechanical servicing. 


These all add up to the fact that only with a 
Wiggins Gasholder can you store chemical process 


ith 
aan NO OPERATING cost 


PRACTICALLY NO MAINTENANCE 


A General American engineer will be glad to 
give you further details. 


| viscosities ranging up to 40,000 centi- 

"| poises and batch capacitics from 2-40 gals. 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION The Tipup is for use in containers 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS aban sraLe 


brought to the machine, and the impeller 

is immersed or removed from the tank 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York + Washington, D.C. + Cleveland 
Buffalo + Pittsburgh + New Orleans + Tulsa «+ Dallas 


by tilting the bridge that carries the im- 
peller, drive and motor. Coil springs 
Houston + Seattle + LosAngeles +» St.Louis + San Francisco 


serve as both snubbers and boosters to 
facilitate the tilting. 
The motor and starter are rigidly 
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FOR DYES, PIGMENTS, LIGHT- 
“<M SENSITIVE PAPERS. AVAILABLE 


as the 


vr HIN COMMERCIAL QUANTITIES 


ve for 


oO 
\ are well known as intermediates for the prepa- CH; 


ration of naphthol color bases and developers. They MP: 79°—81°C 


are also suitable for the preparation of light-sensitive 


Cpe Cee sapHETnEn papers, AMINO HYDROQUINONE DIMETHYL ETHER 


REPRESENTATIVES IN: New York—10 E. 40th St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; 
Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave. @ West Coast: Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.; San 
Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—816 W. 5th St.; Portland—520 
S. W. Sixth Ave.; Seattle— 1020 4th Ave., So. 


NOW AVAILABLE AT NEW LOW PRICES 


INDUSTRIAL 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
May, 1949 803 





ACID GOT THE BITE ON YOU? 


-pach tt away with 
PALMETTO’S 
SUPER-CUTNO 


Built to take the punishment of sulphuric, nitric, 
mixed, heavy and other acids -— and service on all 
acid-handling pumps and valves. Select long fibre 
pure blue asbestos . . . each strand impregnated 
with special acid-resisting self lubricant. Will not 
score, overheat, or nitrate. Plaited, twisted, ring. 


Let Palmetto Blue Asbestos also take the bite 
out of acid problems as pressure-bonded Sheet, as 


Dry Blue Rope. 


© Write for full particulars on the entire Pal- 
metto line of packings for all industry. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
NORTH WALES, PENNSYLVANIA 


Palmetto distributor on all pack- 
a “tusko” “SPT ing problems ... ask him about 
‘, WALRUS POLISHING } } 
EATHER 


L our special tools. 





; gp courmnes:. Ga N Contact your fully-stocked | 
PY 





We have the privilege of announcing our ap- 


pointment as Exclusive Selling Agents for 
F, W. BERK COMPANY, INC. 
PLANT: Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


Prime manufacturers of Mercurials and Zir- 


conium compounds as well as importers and 


distributors of other fine and heavy chemicals 


and fertilizer material. 


MILLMASTER 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Graybar Building 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Cable Address: ““MILLMASTER” 





mounted to the support, while the bridge 
is attached to four studs to permit hor. 
zontal movement for belt adjustment 
This permits a wide selection of sheaye 
ratios and speeds, and the use of 4”, 6” 
or 8” impellers. 


e QB791 Seamlex Co.’s new, patented 
swivel joint Swivlex is suitable for 40) 
psi and 600° F. Outstanding operating 


GN3 ‘W3AIMS 
ON2 ANYNOILWAS 


features are: 1. Easy swivel due to (a) 
an internal equalizing chamber which 


| balances the pressures on both sides of 
| the swivel seat, (b) ball bearing which 


reduces the friction in the housing toa 
minimum. 2. No maintenance whatsoever, 
accomplished by (a) all-metal construc 
tion which eliminates packings, (b) stain- 
less steel bellows which act as seep-proof, 
self-adjusting springs that constantly 
keep the metal-to-metal seat under pre- 
adjusted pressure to prevent leakage. 
3. Fool-proof because of (a) automatic 
internal stop which prevents aceidental 
abuse in service, (b) invisible lock which 
prevents unauthorized tampering. Stand- 
ard sizes are available up to 1” LD,; 
larger sizes are in preparation. 


e QB792 Photoswitch is. producing a new 
high and low liquid level control, Series 
10. Contact with the liquid is made only 
through stainless steel probe rods. No 
floats or other moving parts are required 
in the tank. The control consists of an 
electrical relay operating from a probe 
circuit through a transformer and a rec- 
tifier—no vacuum tubes are used. Ac- 
curacy is independent of temperature and 
pressure. 

Two probe rods, which are wired to 
the control, project into the tank to the 








levels corresponding to the low point 
where pumping is to start and the high 
point at which pumping stops. When the 
level of the liquid in the tank falls below 
the lower probe, the level control closes 
the electrical circuit controlling the pump 
or valve. When the liquid rises to the 
level of the upper probe, the fluid acts 
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Multiwall 
Packaging 


Machinery 
he? 


WITH BAGPAKERS ON THE JOB, packaging machinery can be as 
good as you want it to be. Bagpakers are ace performers. . . de- 
igned for simple or complex operations according to your needs. 
If your requirements are moderate— merely calling for a semi- 
automatic closing unit which provides tough, tight “cushion- 
stitching” at high production rates—Bagpaker E-1 or F-1 is the 
machine for you. If, on the other hand, you pack heavy tonnage 
—then the fully-automatic, multi-station Bagpaker (Model A) 


—handling 25 to 45 tons per hour —is your perfect packager. 


May, 1949 





Bagpakers will package food, chemicals or fertilizer faster 
and easier at a surprisingly small investment on your part. 
Get acquainted today with the many Bagpak machines and 
Bagpak Multiwall bags. Write for descriptive pamphlets 
E-1, F-1, DA and A. 


BAGPAK 


——ee 866 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY, Bagpak Division 


220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Baxter Springs, Kansas, Los Angeles, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


In Canada: Continental Paper Products, Ltd., Montreal, Ottawa 
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For many years, processing engineers who 
demand the best in Metallic Filter Cloth 
have specified NEWARK. This cloth offers 
a combination of accuracy and durability ~ 
a superior cloth with a long service life. 


Newark Metallic Filter Cloth is available in 
a wide variety of metals and in plain, twill, 
dutch, double dutch, twilled dutch and other 
weaves. Our wide experience in the proc- 
essing field is your assurance of the right 
cloth for your filtration problem. 


Samples are available. 


/ 
NEWARK 
fe-accuracy 


* Af 4 
Me, Ro © 
Od Lo? o, 
Ma ee 


COMPANY 


345 VERONA AVENUE NEWARK 4, NEW JERSEY 





as a conductor of the minute current y 
low voltage required for operation of th 
relay and the central circuit opens, 


e QB793 Lightweight, comfortable pro 
tection against corrosive chemicals ; 
provided by the new Chemgard acid hoo; 
of Mine Safety Appliances Co. It ; 
made of flexible vinyl plastic with a sturdy 
inner headframe and clear, 
vinyl plastic lens. 
is electronically seamed and is attache 
by covered snap fasteners to a white. 
coated vulcanized fiber headgear. The 
adjustable headgear is equipped with chin 
rest, and pivoted so that the entire a. 
sembly may be swung up over the head, 
Natural ventilation is provided by ba. 
fled air vents at either side of the plastic 
hood. If required, additional air may tk 
introduced by a compressed air line a. 
tached to a fitting at the back of th 
hood. The vinyl bib section snaps securely 
at each side, providing comfortable ft 
around waist and under arms. 


e QB794 Safe-control of air power used 
in mines, chemical plants and other loca- 
tions exposed to fire hazard, is assured by 
a new valve designed by Ross Operating 
Valve Co. This new Ross safety vali 
is actuated by a pilot valve which ca 
be hand, foot, or cam operated and elimi- 
nates the necessity for safeguarding 
against electrical hazards. The new valve 
is available in straightway and three-way 
models both of which are remotely cot 
trolled and can, of course, be set. up it 
series. 





LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 





Ultrasonic Generator 
LEI2) 
A new type clinical-laboratory ultra 
sonic generator has_ recently hee 
developed by Ultrasonic Engineerin 


Co. 

The principal feature of the new equi! 
ment is the special convertible “tran 
ducer” for transmitting the high-frequen 
vibrations to the material under trea! 
ment. The transducer is connected to ti 


generating unit by a coaxial cable cat"! 
ing low-voltage (less than 100 volts 
high-frequency current. . 

The base of the transducer compri% 
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NOW... of Long-Lasting 
o [Stainless Steel 


tire as- 


The special, formed Hackney \ 

welded chime construction pro- ° 

vides a smooth bottom which 

may be easily and positively 

cleaned. Thus, its advantages 

an of cleaning and sanitation are 

"eeNAl important for the shipment of 

cly com many chemicals and foods. 

+4 These Hackney Straight Side Drums are master- 


pieces in attractive stainless steel—that stable metal so 


id elimi- 
xuarding 
ew valve 


justly famous for its long life and resistance to corro- 
Hackney Removable Head sion. Exceptional light weight and adequate strength, 


seamless Aluminum Bilged Barrels too, are features of this new container. In design and 
— construction, Hackney Stainless Steel Drums are every- 


thing a shipper could desire. 


The head is completely removable—making empty- 
ing and cleaning exceedingly easy. Your choice of two 


seein | j closures —the famous quick-acting Toggle-tite and a 


Ww equ oe ; bolt-type closure. Interiors are crack- and crevice-free 
> “trans 
rrequenc! 
er treaty 


Aluminum, by its very nature, is friendly to —there is no place for foreign matter to lodge. 
ood. That’s why these Hackney Barrels P . . 


4 > o such ideal containers for these and Hackney Stainless Steel Drums are absolutely liquid- 

ed to “ther types of products. Design and manu- ; : 
ae make this barrel a lightweight, tight — no chance for leakage, in or out. They are 
Sturdy, ec i iner. . ° wale . 

> ere Se returnable containers, promising the shipper many 


lackney Drums and Barrels also in mild steel. years of low-cost service. Write for full details. 


Hackney Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1499 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14 
ble cart! 1306 Vanderbilt Concourse Bldg., New York 17 208 S. LaSalle St., Room 2073, Chicago 4 
00 volt 209 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 15 556 Roosevelt Bldg., Los Angeles 14 
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FURFURYL ALCOHOL 
Will help you 


C,H,;0°CH.OH 


ratavite VKs 


Solvent, Resin Former, Wetting Agent 


DESCRIPTION: 
Amber colored liquid. 


Properties: 


Boiling Point (pure) 


°C. 764 mm. Hg er Cd 
Specific Gravity (20/20°C.)......1.136 
Flash Point (open cup) °C 
Vapor Pressure 55.5°C., mm. Hg.. 


As a Solvent: Furfury] Alcohol 
(FA) is miscible with water, chlo- 
roform, ether, coal tar solvents, 
and non-paraffinic hydrocarbon 
solvents; dissolves nitrocellulose, 
dyes and many resins (both syn- 
thetic and natural). 


As a Resin Former: FA is reactive 
with phenolic compounds, formal- 
dehyde, melamine, urea, thiocya- 
nates and with itself, to form resins 
with varied and valuable properties. 


As a Wetting Agent: FA is useful as 
a solvent and wettant in the manu- 
facture of resin-bonded abrasive 
wheels and cold molded plastics. 


Literature: Data Sheets, Reaction 
Charts, and Technical Bulletins are 
available to you. A request on your 
letterhead to the nearest office, 
mentioning the nature of your in- 
terest will bring you a selection of 
applicable literature. 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 





1900R BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


ll is ; 





NEW YORK, 1230R WHITEHALL BLDG., N.Y. 4, N.Y. 


In San Francisco, The Griffin Chemical Company ¢ 
Europe, Quaker Oats-Graanproducten N. V., R d 


In Australia, Swift & Company, Pty. Ltd., Sydney ¢ 
, The Netherlands; Quaker Oats (France) S. A. 42, oo 





Pasquier, Paris 8E, France 








CACODYLATES 


CALCIUM 
SUCCINATE 


fase CHEMICAL CORP. 


Makers of Fine Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals 
Plant: Birmingham, Alabamo 
Sole Distributors 


OLIVIER COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Digby 4-4543 


Cable: Austrasia, New York 








a transparent Lucite tube, surrounded }, 
a ring containing the primary wining d 
the step-up Tesla coil, from which , 
handle projects, with the connecting cabj 
leading in through it. Inside the tube ; 
the secondary winding of the step-up coil 
The crystal is mounted above the second 
ary coil upon nylon rods, between Bake 
lite and glass discs. The tube is close 
by a cap containing a Bakelite diay hragn 
0.01 in. thick, mechanically  connectej 
with the vibrating crystal by oil whic 
fills the entire assembly. 

A second Lucite tube is provided, which 
may be screwed to the top of the bag 
assembly and filled with oil, into which, 
test tube or other vessel containing eithe 
solid or liquid material to be treated ma 
be immersed. 

The generating unit, operated by stand. 
ard 115-volt, 60-cycle current, uses ful- 
wave rectification with adequate filtering. 
The self-excited oscillator is coupled to 
the crystal circuit, and is frequency-con. 
trolled by it. Thus the frequency of the 
oscillator is prevented from drifting out 
of phase. with the natural period of the 
crystal. 


e@ LE126 The new Fisher-Dotts particle 
size apparatus measures particle size dis. 
distribution of granular materials in dis. 
persion mediums ranging from dilute 
suspensions to concentrated emulsions. (] 
is also possible to examine liquids in 
emulsified suspensions.) The apparatu 

















includes a calibrated micromanometer and 
sedimentation tube. 

As particles settle in the sedimentation 
tube, the pressure exerted on the liquid 
in the side-arm decreases and the liquid 
level in the micromanometer changes. The 
measurement of the rate of this. change 
provides the basis for the calculations 
necessary to determine the particle size 
distribution. The instrument is suitable 
for use in any case where Stoke's law 
is applicable. The range of the ap 
paratus is from 1 micron up. 


e LE127 The Instron tensile tester, makes 
possible the accurate load-elorgation 
measurements of plastic and textile m* 
terials, wire, paper, rubber and adhesives 
is being produced by the Instron Eng’. 
Corp. Full scale load range of the unit 
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This ship steers no course, makes 
no port tonight. For, though 
there’s wind in the rigging, there’s no sail to 
catch it. A sailing ship, however taut the crew, logs little 
headway without sails—set and trimmed for maximum efficiency. 
Filter presses are like the sails of a ship. Unless you have the 
right amount of the right kind, your production costs are 
likely to be high—your manufacturing efficiency low. 
That’s why the Sperry Plate Filter Press is in such wide use 
today. It’s simple in construction, handles any kind of 
filterable mixture, produces a uniform product. And it’s 
constructed in a wide range of materials—available in all sizes. 
Get the most out of your filtration. Call on a Sperry engineer. 
He'll analyze your problem and specify the equipment 
you need, without obligation. 


DR. SPERRY & COMPANY — BATAVIA, ILLINOIs 


Filtration Engineers for Over 50 Years 
Eastern Sales Reoresentative Western Sales Representative 
H. E, Jacoby, M.E. B. M. Pilhashy 
205 E, 42nd St., 833 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
New York 17, N.Y. San Francisco 4, Cal. 
Phone: MUrray Hill 4-3581 Phone: Do 2-0375 
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PLAN TO 
ATTEND {| 


PACIFIC 
CHEMICAL ‘ 
EXPOSITION 


AND 


PACIFIC INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES 


Conferences will include a large group of technically-related societies. 
Exposition features will be: 100 exhibitors (showing thousands of 
items) — educational exhibits —a continuous showing of industrial 
movies. If it is really new, you can expect to see it here! For exhibit 
space, write: c/o Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco 1, California. 


Nov. Ist to 5th incl. IQ49 


Hours: 12 noon—10 p.m. daily; 10 a.m.—6 p.m. Saturday 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


extends from 2 grams up to 5,000 pound, 
and a choice of jaw speeds is incorporated 
ranging from 0.02 to 20” per minute. 

An electronic weighing system based 
on the. electric strain gage for detecting 
and recording the load applied to the 
sample under_test is used. The pulling 
jaw is operated by a drive that pro. 
vides a controlled rate of elongation of 
the sample, over a wide range of speeds, 
in either direction of travel, and with 
instant reversibility. The chart of the 
high speed recorder is driven at various 
speed ratios with respect to this jay, 
so that tensile load-elongation curves oj 
the material are made accurately at con- 
stant rate of elongation. 

As almost no lag or error is intro- 
duced at reversal, measurements can be 
made of hysteresis under cylic conditions 
with accurate correspondence between 
head position and chart travel being main- 
tained at all times. Chart speeds range 
from 0.2 to 50 inches per minute, which, 
in combination with the available head 
speeds, provide magnification ratios up 


to 1000 to 1. 


e@ LE128 A new portable geiger counter, 
Model 102, is now available from Pre- 
cision Radiation Instruments Co. to meas- 
ure low energy beta particles and alpha 
particles as well as gamma and x-ray 
radiations. 

The new meter contains a thin end mica 
window counter with a 1.5 mg/cm 
window. This enables it to detect Carbon 
14 and other radio-active tracers. The 
tube is self quenching with a  geiger 
threshold at 825 plus or minus 25 volts 
and a 200 volt plateau. 

The tube is mounted inside a speci- 
ally designed probe which enables the 
meter to distinguish between alpha, beta, 
and gamma radiations. The entire probe 
assembly and weatherproof cable is 
mounted on a box 5% x 6% x 4% inches 
and weighs about 7 pounds. 


e LE129 Electro-Therm, Inc., is produc- 
ing a new line of ¢lectric immersion heat- 
ing units for use in contact with sulphuric 
acid solutions (up to 25% boiling; in all 
concentrations up to 176°F.) and other 
highly corrosive acids. Rated at from 
200 to 5000 watts and from 115 to 55 
volts, the new units have sheaths of Car- 
penter Stainless Steel No. 20. 


e LE130 Direct and accurate readings t0 
the fourth decimal place, without the pos 
sibility of an error, are assured with the 
new Visigram device for analytical bal- 
ances, manufactured by Voland & Sons, 
Inc. 

Older chain-type balances used tht 
chain to give a reading of weights below 
0.1 mg. by using a vernier. In the Vis: 
gram a Veeder-Root counter gives tit 
reading directly without the inconvenient 
of interpolation. 
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coh Flexfelt Blankets! 


1d mica py 

ng/cm? aE y Have you a “RADIATOR” in your plant? A piece of 
Carbon equipment that radiates heat and dissipates profits? Let 
_ The il SOT National Gypsum help you control heat loss and build 
geiger fi ivan oo your profits with our new, improved Gold Bond Flex- 
5 volts Ji inane Aas felt Blankets and Pipe Covering. 


Effective up to 1250° F. Made of fireproof mineral 
wool, felted and double-reinforced with metal fabrics 
tee and tie-wires. Carefully packed, easy to handle. Our 
ger ¥ modern processing methods assure longer, tougher 
ble is fibres. Greater resistance to moisture absorption and 
vibration. 
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High and low temperature industrial insulations. 


“= =! NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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Production Record for 
Railroad Car Company 


Improved and accelerated production 
methods and continuous modernization of 
plants are bearing fruit for the American 
Car and Foundry Co. During March 
ACF produced 3,133 railroad cars, an all- 
time high for any single railroad equip- 
ment manufacturer since the year 1930. 
Of the total, 2,995 units were domestic 
freight cars, 85 were for export purposes, 
and 53 were passenger cars for domestic 
service. 

The existing all-time record, also es- 
tablished by American Car and Foundry 
Co. in April, 1930, was a total of 3,264 
railroad cars of various descriptions. 


Snap-on Spout Simplifies 
Pouring of Liquids 

A snap-on pouring spout with a versa- 
tile feature which permits it to be used 
on almost any size metal liquid-pouring 
container, drum or glass jug is being mar- 
keted by Abbott Industries Co., New York 
City. It is manufactured from precoated 
colored metal stock as well as aluminum, 
with an adjustable tab section in the area 
which fits over the neck opening ‘of a 
container. This tab section can be pushed 
backward or forward so that the spout 
snaps on almost any neck or mouth open- 
ing of liquid pouring containers from a 1” 





diameter to a 134” diameter. It therefore 
can be used on most metal containers 
from a quart can to a 55-gallon steel 
drum, as well as on % gallon and gallon 
glass jugs. It will fit both screw type 
and cork type containers. 

It is simple to put on and adjust and 
may be used repeatedly on different type 
containers, eliminating use of a funnel. 
For use on bottles the spout section is 
tilted upwards at a sharp angle. 

The spout can also be used on open 
end pipes, faucets or spigots from 1” to 
134” outside diameter to direct the flow 
of liquids by simply pressing up the spout 
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section so that it is even with the pipe 
opening. 


Pennsalt Adopts New 
Container for Cements 


A new composite container, designed to 
insure the maintenance of high quality 
through extended storage periods, has 


been adopted by the Special Chemicals 
Division of Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Co. for its corrosion-resistant syn- 
thetic resin-type cement powders. 
Described as a marked improvement 
over other type drums when large quanti- 
ties of the Pennsalt resin cement powders 
are to be stored after having been opened, 
the basic container is known as the Lever- 
pak Drum. It is manufactured by the 


- Container Company Division of Continen- 


tal Can Co., Inc. 

To meet Pennsalt’s requirements, the 
inside of the fiber drum is coated with 
plastic wax. This, in turn, is protected 
by a polyethylene bag liner .002 of an 
inch thick. The cement is poured into 
the bag. 

An airtight condition is obtained by a 
lever lock device that clamps the metal 
top, also covered with polyethylene, to 
the drum. 

For the present, Pennsalt is using these 
drums for its cements in 15-gallon and 
41-gallon sizes. 


Polyethylene Bags 
For Carbon Black 
A new container for packaging and ship- 


ping carbon black in bags has been devel- 
oped by Witco Chemical Co. through the 





use of polyethylene bags tied with a 
polyethylene cord. The polyethylene 
sheeting used in producing these bags 
was .003 gauge. 

The advantage of this type of bag js 
that, in preparing the rubber mix, the 
bag and its contents can be thrown into 
the Banbury where, at a temperature of 
200°, the polyethylene disintegrates and 
completely disappears. Paper bag disposal 
as well as the dusting problem which js 
encountered in emptying the carbon black 
from the bag are thus eliminated. 

Another advantage is that these bags 
are waterproof and therefore any moisture 
which may come in contact with the bag 
does not affect its contents. 

It has been demonstrated that these 
bags stand up under shipping conditions 
in a very satisfactory manner. The poly- 
ethylene bags are very light, weighing 
approximately three ounces each. The 
packaging may be either in 25 pound or 
50 pound bags, net weight. 


Attachment for Dumping 
Lift Truck Loads 


An attachment, called the Revolving 
Apron, which makes possible the turning 
over or dumping of lift truck loads by an 
hydraulic mechanism is now available 
for the Hyster “20” and “40” (2,000 and 
4,000 pound capacity) lift trucks manu- 
factured by the Hyster Co., Portland, 
Ore., and Peoria, Ill. Hydraulically con- 
trolled, a revolving head_or turn-table on 
which conventional fork arms _ are 
mounted, turns 180 degrees in either di- 
rection from the center. Capacity loads 
of 1,725 pounds with the “20” and 3,650 
pounds with the “40” may be efficiently 
turned with the device. 

An important feature of the Revolving 





Apron is that a special Load-Grab unit 
may be mounted on the turn-table of the 
“20” lift truck in place of regular fork 
arms. The Load-Grab, an attachment 
which side-squeezes loads with sufficient 
pressure to lift securely without the-need 
of any type of pallet, has a number of 
optional, special-purpose arms which may 
be substituted for the standard load arms 
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FERTILIZER CARGO 


IN SHIPWRECK! 
taal St. Regis Multiwalls 


ee, Save 99.85% 


@ : 5,877 tons of ammonium nitrate fertilizer were Africa-bound 
650 § on the fog shrouded “Ines Corrado” when she was rammed 
ntly * on October 28, 1948. ® 
aes Buckled plates thrust jagged edges into the cargo, sea-water 
poured into the hold, but only 181 out of 117,540 one- 
hundred-pound bags of fertilizer were lost. This salvage was 
possible because the fertilizer was packed in St. Regis multi- 
wall paper bags. 
St. Regis service moved in, too, with St. Regis men assisting 
the complex operation of salvage and re-shipment. 
Of course, this is an unusual circumstance! But St. Regis 
quality and service are day-in, day-out features you get when 
you do business with the world’s largest manufacturer of 
multiwall paper bags. 
For more information about St. Regis multiwall paper bags, 
phone or write our nearest sales office. 
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ST. REGIS—-WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
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Trade Mark 


UNPOLYMERIZED 


VINYL 
ACETATE 


(STABILIZED) 


BOILING RANGE 
71.8° to 73°C. 


Vinyl Acetate can be poly- 
merized to form resins with 
exceptional bonding quali- 
ties for wood, 


and fibre. 


glass, metal 


Vinyl Acetate can be used 
for synthesis of a-b-dichloro- 
ethyl acetate, b-monochlor 
ethyl acetate, b-chloro ace- 
tals, 2-aminothiazole, 
chloroacetaldehyde and 
many others. 


Containers: — 
410 lb. drums 
62,500 lb. tank cars 


For further information write to: 


. 
UNITED STATES VANADIUM CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide t1a3 and Carbon Corporation 


Sales Offices: 
922 Niagara Bidg. « 
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Denver, 


| warehouse space. 





Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


as desired. These particularized arms, de- 
signed for handling such unit packages as 


| bales, boxes, crates, drums, barrels, car- 
| tons, etc., when mounted on the Revolving 
| Apron produce a great variety of combi- 


nations for the lifting, turning and tier- 


| ing of many kinds of materials. 


Load capacity of the Apron in con- 
junction with the special Load-Grab unit 


| is 1,400 pounds. 


Machine Piles and 
Flattens Bags 

The Flexoveyor Manufacturing Co., 
Colorado, has introduced its 
Flexoveyor Piler and Ban Flattener which 
is designed to flatten and elevate bags 


in one operation. This unit is available 


| in sizes to elevate from 12 to 20 feet. 


The Piler and Flattener combination is 
effective in plants which need to make 
the most use of storage room. The unit 
is completely portable, and is available 


| with power-driven mechanism for self- 
| propulsion. 


Newly-packed bags handled by the 
iler-flattener are made smooth, less bulky, 
and may be piled more easily in less 
As the bag is conveyed 
through the unit, the kneading and press- 
ing action of the top hugger boom elimi- 
nates air from the bag, producing a 
smooth, well-shaped, easily-handled bag. 


ICC Regulations 
Amended 

Certain editorial changes in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Regulations 


| for the transportation of explosives and 


other dangerous articles have been 
promulgated to make the material within 


| the Regulations conform to the scope and 


style of the Code of Federal Regulations, 
1949 Edition, as prescribed by the Regu- 
lations of the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Register and approved by 
the President effective October 12, 1948 
(13 F.R. 5829). Future amendments to 
the regulations will conform to a new 
numbering system in which the number 
to the left of the decimal point is the 
Part number assigned in the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations, and the number to the 
right of the decimal point is the section 


or paragraph number presently assigned 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

This editorial change will not be in- 
volved as the paragraphs already in the 
regulations will be changed only to the 
extent of a Part number assigned in the 
Code of Federal Regulations preceding 
the decimal point. For example, Subpart 
C of the present regulations—Inflamma)hle 
(flammable) liquids—now covered in Sec- 
tions 100 to 119, are redesignated as 
SS 73.100 to 73.119. 

Effective March 7, 1949, the follow- 
ing amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Regulations which are 
of particular interest to the chemical in- 
dustries were promulgated. 

Section 73.108 (formerly sec. 108 (g)) 
is amended to read as follows: 


(g) Spec. 104A, 104A-W, 105A300, 
105A300-W, 1054400, 105A400-W. 
105A500, 105A500-W, 1054600, 105A- 
600-W, or ARA-IV- A.-Tank cars. See 
note 1, S 73.110 (c) (8). (See S 73.423 
for shipping instructions. ) 

The purpose of this amendment is to 


provide for substitution of cars con- 
structed to more rigid specifications than 
those now authorized for ethyl chloride. 

Section 73.109 (formerly sec. 109 (f)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

(f) Spec. 104A, 104A-W, 105A300, 
105A300-W, 105A400, 105A400-W, 
105A500, 105A500-W, 105A600, 105A- 
600-W, or ARA-IV-A.-Tank Cars. See 
Note 1, s 73.110 (c) (8). (See S 73.423 
for shipping instructions. ) 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide for substitution of cars con- 
structed to more rigid specifications than 
those now authorized for ethylene oxide. 

Section 73.110 (formerly sec. 110 (a) 
(3)) is amended to read as follows: 

(a) (3) Spec. 5, 5A, 5B, 5C, 5G, or 
5M.—Metal barrels or drums with open- 
ings not exceeding 2.3 inches in di- 
ameter. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide an additional container, ICC 5M, 
for shipments of inflammable liquids. 

Section 73.110 (formerly sec. 110 (a) 
(13) ), section 73.110 (formerly sec. 110 
(c)(5)), and section 73.110 (formerly 
sec. 110 (c)(8)) were amended to pro- 
vide for substitution of cars constructed 
to more rigid specifications than those 
now authorized. 

Section 73.156 (formerly sec. 156 (a) 
and (b)) have been amended as follows: 
(f) Spec. 21A.—Fiber drums. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide additional safe packing for barium 
peroxide and to specify proper inside 

containers for calcium peroxide. 

Section 73.163 (formerly sec. 163 note 
to paragraph (c)) is designated Note 1 
and amended, and Note 2 added to read 
as follows: 

Note 1.—Because of the present emer- 
gency and until further order of the 
Commission, spec. 37F metal drums for 
chlorate of soda, marked for an ati 
thorized gross weight of 160 pounds, 
may be filled to a gross weight not to 


exceed 180 pounds. 
Note 2—Spec. 37E and 37F metal 
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You can weigh the advantage 


Cans are light. 
Now, just weigh the advantages of this simple fact. 


Their lightness often means lower shipping costs. 
But it also reduces trucking and shipping costs of 
the wholesaler and jobber. 


The lightness of cans makes the journey from the 
back room to the display areas in a grocery store 
an easier one, too. 


That’s but one of the advantages which tips the 
scale in favor of metal containers. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York ¢ Chicago °¢ San Francisco 


This trademark > is your assurance 
of quality containers. Look for it! 


May, 1949 


FIVE OTHER WAYS CANS WORK 
FOR SALES AND PROFITS 
1. Cans are break-proof. 


2. Cans protect contents against light, air, 
insects, and moisture. 


Cans are compact—mean more storage and 
display space. 


Cans are tamper-proof. 


Cans are easy. to open and dispose of, 





HERCULES Aero 


(RUBBER CUSHIONED) 


AND 


HERCULES 


(CORK CUSHIONED) 


CARBOY BOXES 
available in 


5 & 13 gallon sizes to 
comply with ICC-1A. 


Available in 61l2 gallon size 
to comply with specifica- 


tion ICC-1D. 


NATIONAL BOX & LU 
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MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


60 East 42nd St. 


ALBUQUERQUE 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


cal 


DENVER 


OMAHA 


STAMFORD 


DETROIT 
LOUISVILLE 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


New York 17, N.Y. 


105 E. Central 

435 N. Michigan Ave. 
216 Elm Street 

1211 West 44th Avenue 
4000 W. Jefferson Ave. 
1301 W. Jefferson St. 
1100 S. Barclay St. 

110 N. E. Sixth St. 
702 S. Tenth St. 

Elm Court 


* TECHNICAL ADVISORY SERVICE * 


TRUCK DELIVERIES from 





WAREHOUSE STOCKS 





drums for export service, mark+d for 

an authorized gross weight oi: 1¢ 

pounds, must be at least 24 gage met, 
throughout. 

The reason for this amendment is ; 
provide heavier construction in drums 9; 
the above type commonly used for th 
shipment of chlorates. 

Section 73.204 (formerly sec. 204 (d)j 
has been amended as follows: 

(d) (1) Spec. 17E, 17H, or 37K 
Metal drums (single-trip). 

(d)(2) Spec. 37D, 37E, or 37F- 
Metal drums (single-trip). These cop. 
tainers are not authorized for tran 
portation by carriers by water. 

The purpose of this amendment is 1 
limit ICC 37D, 37E, and 37F drums t 
domestic shipments only. In the futur 
these containers are not authorized jor 
transportation by carriers by wate: 

Section 73.204 (formerly section i 
(e)) is designated (e)(1), and (e)(2 
added to read as follows: 

(e) (1) Spec. 21A.—Fiber drums wit! 
‘inside metal drums. 

(e) (2) Spec. 21A.—Fiber drums, net 
weight not over 250 pounds; drum: 
must have a metal foil (laminated be 
tween two sheets of kraft paper with 
thermoplastic adhesive) moisture and 
water barrier wound into the sidewall 
of the drum and located not more than 
2 plies from the interior of drum but 
not to be wound as the first ply; a 
metal foil moisture and water barrier 
must also be present in the fiber or 
wood heading; exterior of drum side- 
wall must be protected with a water 
resistant coating; in addition to the 
tests prescribed by paragraph 4, Spec 
21A, a drum having been given a 4-foot 
diagonal bottom chime drop must, after 
being emptied, withstand complete im- 
mersion of the bottom in 6 inches of 
water for 4 hours without leakage to 
the interior; drums must not be offered 
for transportation by carriers by water 
The purpose of this amendment is to 

provide additional containers for domes 
tic shipments of sodium hydrosulfite. 

Section 73.242 (formerly sec. 242 (b)) 
is amended as follows: 

(b) When bottles containing acid or 
other corrosive liquids are cushioned 
by incombustible absorbent material and 
securely packed in tightly closed metal 
containers, except hydrofluoric acid 
which must be packed in a container 
other than a metal container, they may 
be packed with other articles. This ex- 
ception does not apply to nitric or per- 
chloric acids, hydrogen peroxide ex 
ceeding 52 per cent strength by weight. 

*nitrohydrochloric acid, or nitrohydro- 

chloric acid diluted, which must not be 

packed in the same outside container 
with any other article under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The purpose of this amendment :s to 
provide for transportation of nitrohydro- 
chloric acid or nitrohydrochloric acid di- 
luted. 

Section 73.245 (formerly section 245) 
is amended by adding paragraphs (1!) 
and (mm) to read as follows: 


(11) Nitrohydrochloric acid. 
(mm) Nitrohydrochloric acid diluted. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 


include these items in the regulations. _ 
Commodity List section 4 to the List 0! 
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J Next to the products you pack, there’s nothing more important than the 
cans you pack them in. 
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4 J That’s why we think it’s such sound business for you to check with Continental 
before making any decision affecting your supply of cans. 


Ps 
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ZA , . 
fo It costs nothing to talk things over and... 
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VA We may be in a position, because of our size and flexibility, to 
assure you a dependable supply. 


s 


gs 


Jf We may be able to give you faster service. 


G 
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VA We may be able to save you money by suggesting a 


ss 
RS 


change in your packing operation. 


4 


%4 Va Or we may be able to help you with a knotty 


YG 
technical problem. 


G 
% 


4 Va Why not “Check with Continental” today? 


CONTI 
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(b) Spec. 34480, 3E1800, 3B240, or 
4B240, 


Explosives and Other Dangerous 
ticles was amended as follows: 


(f) (1) Spec. 5C.—Metal barrels or 


rums. 

(f) (2) Spec. 5G.—Metal barrels or 
drums with flanges for closures welded 
in place. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide an additional container for formic 
acid. 





Exemptions 
and packing | 
(Section 
| references are to | 
| Part 73 | Label required 
(formerly Part 3) ) 


Maximum 
quantity in one 
Classed outside container 


Article as 





(Change) : 
Calcium peroxide 

(Change) : 
Calcium resinate 


Oxy. M. 


153, 156 


Yellow 100 pounds 





Inf. S. No exemption 
166 


Yellow 5 pounds 





(Change) 
Calcium resinate, fused 


(Change) 
Cyclopropane 
(Change) 
Fire extinguishers 


No exemption 
66 


5 pounds 





Red pounds 








(Change) 
Guanidine nitrate 





Oxy. M. 173, 183 





(Additions) 
Dispersant gas, n.o.s. 


(Additions) 
Nitrohydrochloric acid 


(Additions) 
Nitrohydrochloric acid 





Noninf. G. 302, 303 





Cor. L. No exemption 
278 


Green pounds 





Yellow pounds 
pounds 


White 5 pints 





Cor. L. 


White 5 pints 


Restarts snc ——_—— Section 73.278 (sec. 278) has been add- 


ed to the regulations and reads as fol- 
lows: 

73.278 (a)(1) Nitrohydrochloric 
acid, which is a mixture of nitric acid 
not over 1.42 specific gravity and hy- 
drochloric acid not over 1.19 specific 
gravity in the approximate proportions 
of one part nitric acid and three parts 
hydrochloric acid, must be packed in 
specification containers as follows: 

(a) (2) Spec. 15A, 15B, 15C, 164A, 
or 19A.—Wooden boxes with glass in- 
side containers of not over 5 pints ca- 
pacity each, individually inclosed in 
tightly closed metal cans and cushioned 
therein with sufficient incombustible 
mineral material. 

(b) (1) Nitrohydrochloric acid di- 
luted, is a solution of nitrohydrochloric 
acid as described in (a) (1) which has 
been diluted to not less than five times 


No exemption 
diluted 278 the volume of water and must be packed 


in specification containers as follows: 

(b) (2) Spec. 15A, 15B, 15C, 16A, or 
19A.—Wooden boxes with glass in- 
side containers of not over 5 pints ca- 
pacity each, individually inclosed in 
tightly closed metal cans and cushioned 
therein with sufficient incombustible 
mineral material. 

(Turn to page 865) 


KRAFT. 
BAG 


CORPORATION 
HEAVY DUTY MULTI-WALL 


SHIPPING | 
SACKS 


OPEN-MOUTH 
VALVE-TYPE 
PASTED AND SEWN 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


The purpose of this amendment was to 
provide for cyclopropane as a shipping 


This amendment provides for inclusion 
of ICC 3E1800 and 3B240 cylinders for 
shipment of chlorine trifluoride. 

Section 73.261A (formerly sec. 261A 
(f{)) is designated (f)(1) and (f) (2) 


added to read as follows: 


name, and add new commodities. 


Section 73.253A (formerly sec. 253A 
(b)) has been amended as follows: 


FAS 


a 
cONOHICAL 
GTPROOF 


BAG CLOSURES 


KRAFT 
BAG 


CORPORATION 


SARANAC D-10” 
BAG SEALER 


“Makes the Paper Bag a Real Package” 


SARANAC Bag Sealing Machines are designed to rap- 
idly and economically close the tops of filled bags. 
Paper bags, bags with liners, glassine bags are quickly, 
securely sealed on the SARANAC. The same machine 
may be used to close the bottoms of empty bag tubes. 

A single pass through the SARANAC Bag Sealer results 
in a stout, sift-proof, almost hermetically sealed closure. 
One operator can seal as many as 75 bags per minute. 
Seals bags up to 10” in width. 

Write for free illustrated Bulletin and ask about the 
SARANAC Proposition. 


SARANAC MACHINE COMPANY 


BENTON HARBOR e MICHIGAN 


MILLS AT GILMAN, VT. 
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At a ton-a-minute, this machine loads 
Wyandotte Soda Ash into boxcars. 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 





you can depend on your supply 
of WYANDOTTE SODA ASH 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA 

BICARBONATE OF SODA 

CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CHLORINE * HYDROGEN * DRY ICE 
SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) * ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE * CHLOROETHERS 
AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Because of new and expanded 

facilities for the production of 

Wyandotte Soda Ash, this uniform chemical 
is available for prompt shipment 

in carload quantities. 


If you need Soda Ash now, or if your 
planning for the future requires 

a dependable supply of Soda Ash, be sure 
that the Wyandotte Sales Representative in 
your area is fully acquainted with your 
requirements. You can count on the same 
thorough service and the same dependable 
product which have made Wyandotte 

one of the world’s largest producers of this 
and many other basic chemicals. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
Wyandotte, Michigan Offices in Principal Cities 
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Ethylene diamine reacts easily with a wide range of both 
organic and inorganic materials. And its low equivalent weight 
gives you maximum efficiency in these reactions. All five ethylene 
amines are used to make glyoxalidines that have a dual nature— 
one end of the amide molecules is water-loving, while the long. 


fatty chain orients itself towards oily substances only. 


From aminoethyl ethanolamine comes Amirie 220, the gly: 
oxalidine used as a tar emulsion breaker in the water gas industry. 
Diethylene triamine is the starting point for new asphalt additives 
necessary for making water-resistant, asphalt-stone roads. 
Offices in Principal Cities Meet competition. Start with these ideas for bettering your 
In Canada: present product with ethylene amines and look into the new 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto possibilities they suggest. A note or call to any Carbide 0 ce 
will give you the details. 
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Folde: describes advantages in application and 
service Of traffic paint with the composition de- 
scribed. 6 pp., Hercules Powder Co. 


Ol. ccasiudnnsoneeeeeeeusiseun- mae 
3-page folder gives information regarding lubricat- 
ing o's with Estax. Watford Chemical Co., Ltd. 


APART CCCP ROR CET OLE 
3-pagv folder states Estaxes (fatty acid derivatives), 
of particular interest in textile manufacture, with 
sugg’-ted applications. Watford Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Wirapledey cerisrs canacgereccuccce sae 
Technical bulletin on the resin, Duraplex DX-656. 
describes compatibility, outstanding properties, 
physical constants and uses. 3 pp., Rohm and Haas 
Co, 


Plastics, Cold-Pour...........+.++--B700 
4-page booklet gives information on the uses, in- 
gredivnts, molds, preparation and advantages of the 
cold-pour plastic, “* Palestic.” Palestic Corp. 


Chis) Vall ccmdccccennaeeancweuncn eee 
Bulletin No. 7 is a bibliography with abstracts on 
tall oi! in the paint, varnish, lacquer, core oil, ink, 
and related industries. 10 pp., National Southern 
Prods., Corp. 


Emulsifying Agents..............--B702 
12-page technical booklet with general technical 
data and pharmaceutical applications of the emulsi- 
fying agent, Promulsin, Watford Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Self-Emulsifying Agents............B703 
General technical data on Promulsin wax, with 
methods of use, formulation, pharmaceutical appli- 
cations, formulas, cosmetic applications and prices. 
8 pp., Watford Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Emulsifying Agent...........---+-BI04 


General technical notes and data on Proviscol in 
8p. booklet by Watford Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Emulsifying Agents............+-.-BI05 
24-page booklet consisting of complete range of 
Estax emulsifying agents with an indication as to 
their appearance, odor, characteristics, solubility, 
compatibility, properties and uses. Watford Chem- 
ical Co., Lid: 


CRM EN cas con ceticueeciacncncc mae 
New and revised price list No. 4 for some dozen 
Grignard reagents, a half-dozen thiophene com- 
pounds, and several analytical reagents. Arapahoe 
Chemicals, Ine. : 


Glutamate, Monosodium...........B707 
Technical data sheet on the physical and chemical 
properties, as well as the utility of monosodium 
glutamate 99+% pure. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


Latex and Plastics...........------B708 
A complete technical bulletin on the resin Vibrin 
108, consisting of its composition, use, properties, 
chemical resistance, storage and compatibility. 
3 pp., Naugatuck Chemical. 


Fats, Oils and By-Products. .........B709 

-page booklet on the high and low price records 

» 1938-1948 of fats, oils and by-products issued 
by The Davidson Commission Co. 


Chlorine Bleach. .........-0++-++--BI10 
Bulletin No. 14, 68-page technical bulletin, takes up 
the ,eneral properties of hypochlorous acid and its 
salts, the types of industrially important bleach 
liquors, the preparation of bleach liquors, and also 
discusses chlorination equipment_and the produc- 
tion of chlorine bleaches. Solvay Sales Div. 


Cleanlita Mei ccoscecccesecescccnet 
4-paze technical data sheet on “ Nielite” C cleaning 
and .ickling acid with a description, purposes. uses, 
equipment required, operation and operational 
costs. Nieleo Labs. 


Surface-Active Agents.............B712 
Bulletin No. 3 is a brief on the uses and adaptability 
of various surface-active agents in the control of cor- 
Tosion, including physical and chemical properties. 
6 pp., Alox Corp. 


Dimethyl Chloroacetal.............B713 
Da! Bulletin No. 107R gives propertios of purified 
dimethyl chloroacetal, representative reaction prod- 
ucts from chloroacetals, with a chart of reactions 
an’ bibliography. 8 pp., Gen. Aniline & Film Corp. 


a-Furfuryl Mercaptan........+.+2+.-BI14 PUNY c cvaceedcdndccccasdecaas cee 
1-page bulletin on the heterocyclic aromatic with Bulletin released by Denfis Chemical Labs., Inc 
physical and chemical properties, and suggested describes carburit, and isopac pack-hardening and 
applications. Cargille Scientific, Inc. isolating pastes and consists of 4 pages. 


2-Chloro-5-nitrobenzotrifluoride.....B715 Zine Oxides.............2+20+0--BIQ7 
Preliminary technical data sheet No. 369 listing General information on zinc oxides for every pur- 
synonyms, formula, typical physical data, descrip- _ pose is contained in booklet of 25 pages put out by 
tion, suggested uses and availability of 2-chloro-S- Amer. Zinc Sales Co., with details on leaded zine 
nitrobenzotrifluoride. Hooker Electrochemical Co. oxides in the paint industry and shipping information. 
a 


Bensale Aad. .ccceccccccsescccesene Wu Gieen... cccccccccsccccccoull 
Technical Bulletin O-D-503, on benthal (technical The Casco Industrial Gluing Chart for wood glues 
benzoic containing phthalic) with its application in compares general working properties, costs and rece 
alkyd resins, is 8 pages and contains an introduction, ommended uses for various industrial wood glues. 
Properties, reactions and experimental data. Mons The Borden Co., Chem. Div., encloses with each 
santo Chemical Co. chart a Glue — = offering free consultation 
Resurfacer, Roof. seer eeerecsscece .B717 a Oe eye renee 


4-page folder gives advantages of the use of plastic BOs rcrreedcndduwidetaariaeis .B729 
and liquid roof resurfacer. Stonhard Co. Folder describes new mildew-, moisture-, and dirt- 
Resins B718 resistant white paint. Stonhard Co. 


7-page booklet gives a description of liquid pole Fo EEC EEE EEE EET 
mers, pertinent information on preparation of modi- Folder describes adhesives, cements, and special 
fied resins and a large list of commercial resins which —_ formulas, and contains a chart giving the correct ad- 
they will modify. Information on the properties of _ hesive to use in seventy-five cuinbinations of mate- 
such modified resins is also given. Thiokol Corp. rials. 4 pp., Slomons Labesmeriea, lnc. ~ 


CO ocvcccccecsctescsccscadeee GUIDING. 0: 6. cnanccasccececceceul 

Control of livestock parasites with chlordane iscon- —_ Brochure on pickling with “ Rodine,” with a descrip. 

tained in the technical supplement No. 203-C, with tion of the process, is issued by the Amer. Cheinical 

available formulations of chlordane, applicationand Paint Co 

recommended dosage, dilution table and published 

references. 4 pp., Julius Hyman & Co. ee EOEP ER CECCCTTCECECEE ET EER | 
‘ Amer. Chemical Paint Co. gives details of cuid- 

CROMER cw 5 ciecwecsccccecccccccce ama aiamdnl i ati 

Price list of 12 pages on aromatic chemicals, bal- & pA OLS POE Seen re 

sams, gums, colors, concentrates, essential oils, fixa- 

tives, terpeneless and sesquiterpeneless oils and ‘Thermoil-Granodine".............B733 

tinctures manufactured by Fritzsche Brothers, Inc. Brochure on the protection against rust and wear 

" issued by American Chemical raint C 
Sele SUNG sow dois ctevewucccsenae ” eT 


Technical Paper No. 114 on corrogen: catalyzed “‘Alodine’’.......sssccecececeseesBIa4 
sodium sulfite, features detailed information on Cleaning and coating methods of “Alodine” dis 


source of oxygen, mechanism of oxygen corrosion, —_ cussed in a brochure of Amer. Chemical Paint Co. 
indirect means of oxygen control, chemical deaera- 


tion, factors affecting speed of reaction, uses of cata- 
lysts and application for corrogen. 8 pp., W. H. & 


tp. Betz, Equipment 


Emulsifiers............0...-------B72Q Heaters .......... ecceccecccens 
The new high-concentrate type emulsifier for chlor- Lxplosion-proof heaters and typical installations 
dane and toxapliene—Emcol H-74—is described in 2F¢ described in Form No. EC-S4r, 2 pp. 
the recently released technical bulletin No. 27 from Electromode Corp. 


Emulsol Corp. Conveyors sais tide tenet uy 1228 

Bulletin’ RPB-48 gives features and applica- 
roca with information of ihe'new melal reese, US, Of, Power belt. conveyors, together” with 
and conditioner, ‘Duridine,” put out by Amer. x P-» » ™ : 
Chemical Paint Co. Platform, Hydraulic PTT e ee 


Bulletin describes flush-with-floor t hy- 
SO ee ee eee eee ereceees -B724 draulic elevating platform, with a Pp ae 
Effective metal cleaning and conditioning with top, which elevates from floor level to 24”. 
**Deoxidine” is discussed in brochure of Amer. About 2000 Ibs. may be elevated with ease. 
Chemical Paint Co. 1 p., Lyon-Raymond Corp. 


ee ee se cesececsecscessecccssencens 
Amer. Chemical Paint Co. offers brochure on  Vivratory feeders with variable control of rate 
“Lithoform,” with information on preparing zinc of flow are described in new 2-p. bulletin. 
surfaces for painting. Syntron 
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CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. (5-9) 


1 would like to receive the following free booklets and catalogs. 
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Pum esee: . 4231 
16-p. booklet contains specifications of acid and 
chemical centrifugal pumps, diagrams of the 
construction of various models, and a tabulation 
of materials for pumping various liquids. 
Lawrence Machine and Pump Corp. 


Drying sseepasseassiynnnesacnae 
“Because Moisture Isn’t Pink” gives a partial 
record of Lectrodryer equipment in solving 
drying problems, and illustrates installations in 
“big name” companies. No. 216, Pittsburgh 
Lectrodryer Corp. 


Boosters i : 

Bulletin shows various positions of Senior and 

Junior models of portable belt boosters, together 

_ specifications. 4 pp., Island Equipment 
rp. 


Corrosion Control ... casei 
“Corrosion Control for Underground Pipe’’ de- 
scribes methods employed and the role of Fiber- 
glas pipe wrap in corrosion control and test 
data on its properties and performance. 28 pp., 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Pumps, Rotary Vacuum ..... 

6-p. iolder describes rotary, positive-single stage, 
pumps for dry or semi-wet vacuum applications. 
Type SS pumps are designed to maintain a 
constant vacuum within 5 mm _of mercury of 
barometer in a closed system. Beach-Kuss Co. 


Pumps ...... 
Bulletin descri 


ee eee reeeeeseeseseereseeese 


eeeeees 


Co. 


Preheater, Lacquer .... 

Bulletin describes a recirculating type of unit, 
the “Reliable Viscolator”, for spraying lacquers, 
synthetics, or heating of similar materials for 
other uses at elevated temperatures. 4 pp., Re- 
liable Products Mig. Co., Inc. 


Water Bath . ee 

Folder describes outstanding feature, bottle feed, 
of new portable water bath. Barnstead Still and 
Sterilizer Co. 


Manometer 

Publication TP-30-A describes manometers with 
ranges of 0” to 120” of water and 0” to 120” 
of ~~ ag 4 pp., Wallace and Tiernan Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 


Sifter 
Bulletin 65 describes turbo sifters, and the 
unique sifting principle of the Abbe sifter, to- 
gether with a list of many users. 7 pp., Abbe 
Engineering Co. 

seousie Cee 


Thickness Measurement 
New Bulletin 3700 describes theory and application 
of the Sperry Reflectogage, a portable, ultrasonic 
instrument, to non-destructive measurements of 
materials; tests for lack of bond, lamination and in- 
ternal defects in sheet stock; and interpretation of 
visual ultrasonic indications. Sperry Products, Inc. 


EEE ee la 
Improved electric heating units and controls are de- 
scribed in new booklet, together with technical data, 
temperature conversion tables, application guide, 
and information on special-purpose heating units. 
20 pp., Bulletin 103, Electro-Therm, Inc. 

er »suebispe rio cee 
Catalog describes line of resistors, controls and re- 
sistance devices. Listings concentrate on universal 


numbers wherever feasible for convenience. Claro- 
stat Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Postage 


WillbePaid 


by 
Addressee 


DAGhbrs, FLOW... .......060scdccccsacccsOeee 
8 pages of photographs show the various steps in 
making of Hays-Cochrane electrical and mechanical 
flow meters. Bulletin No. 800, Penn Industrial In- 
strument Corp. 


OO ET TOTES 
Bulletin No. 5011 features advancements made in 
jaw crusher design in recent years, such as hinge pin 
location which permits ‘crushing without rubbing”; 
product control; pitman and toggle; lubrication; 
and built-in safety device. 12 pp., Pennsylvania 
Crusher 


CONNOR 46s cacaecciwuss 

A 6-page report on corrosion tests in organic sulfa- 
tions and sulfonations has been issued by Inter- 
national Nickel Co., Inc. 


Counting, Timing, Controlling. . 

Brief guide to the company’s line of high speed elec- 
tronic counters, scalers, counter chronographs and 
special electronic frequency measuring equipment. 
4 pp., Potter Instrument Co., Inc. 


en en) CEO | 
Principles, advantages, and application of spray 
drying to many pumpable materials is discussed in 
new bulletin. Bulletin No. D-105, 16 pp., Swenson 
Evaporator Co. 


ee CC. 
NEWSCAST, a new periodical edited for those who 
design, specify, use or purchase stainless steel valves, 
fittings and castings, includes technical data, and 
questions and answers. Cooper Alloy Foundry Co, 


Fae MMIII «..5:0:0 55.00.05 in 5's nen pee 
6-page folder describes industrial and commercial 
fans and the proper applications for each. Catalog 
No. 864, Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc. 


ee ere 
4-page folder gives specifications and applications 
for fans. Catalog No. 863, Chelsea Fan & Blower 


Co., Inc. 
OPER OY 
Folder lists prices for Chelsea coolers. 4 pp., Chelsea 


Fan & Blower Co., Inc. 
ssa raae eee 


URIS 6c ais.s:tdepsaes 
Analysis and applications for leading brands of 
company’s stainless and heat-resisting steels, tool 
and die steels, and cast-to-shape steels are described 
in new booklet. 15 pp., Jessop Steel Co. 


Stream Pollution Control. ...........J254 
“For Effective Neutralization of Industrial Wastes 
—Micromax Automatic pH Control’ describes a 
unique controllability analysis, explains how equip- 
ment regulates addition of reagent to raw waste so 
that pH is held within limits predicted. 20 pp., Bul- 
letin ND44-96-708, Leeds & Northrup Co. 


ETT TTT 
Research paper covers introduction of the polaro- 
graph to U. S. and its application to analysis of high- 
purity zinc die casting alloys; sums up SI I's experi- 
ence with this method; includes a list of references. 
“* Polarographic Analysis of Zinc Die Casting Alloys,” 
Silverstein and Pinsof, Inc. 


Fane, Blowers... 0 .0s60s00s0s0006 SRO 
2-page data sheet gives dimension details for in- 
stallation of various fans and blowers. Supplement 
A-Catalog 864, Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc. 


| 
Folder describes Permaclad (available in sheets and 
plates), a new product which combines the surface 
characteristics of stainless steel with the forming 
qualities of carbon steel. Alan Wood Steel Co. 
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Specific Gravity Cup........ j 
Bulletin describes new adjustable weight-per- 
cup featuring adjustable volume, light weig 
aluminum construction. 2 pp., Henry A. G 
Laboratory, Inc. 


Viscometer. ... sires Oe 
Bulletin describes principle, operation, cleani: 
vantages, and price of vertical viscometer for r 
measuring the viscosity of extremely viscou 
6 pp., Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc. 


RING IMINNEIS isi Stay cance cwica dscns. 
General data, specifications, capacity se! 
tables, and dimension data are given on ; 
pheric type, natural gas, propane and butan 
supplementing pipe burners. 8 pp., Data She 
1A-6, Bryant Heater Co. 


Combustion Equipment, Gas. . . 

12-page bulletin gives capacity tables and de 

gas-air mixers, blowers and boosters, burner 

and ignition devices, and controls, valves, anc 

lators. Condensed Catalog I1D-292, Bryant | 
0. 


Support, Anode Rod...... 

Page describes new unbreakable one-piece ano 
support designed to eliminate the use of bolts 
Automotive Rubber Co., Inc. 


Control, Gas Burner 

Diagram of system, installation, testing and a 
ing, maintenance, and servicing of Fireye Corb 
tion Control System FF-5 are covered in 4 
bulletin. Installation Bulletin CG4752, Combu + 
Control Corp. 


lon Exchangers. ... anal 
Bulletin describes laboratory, package and 
matic demineralizers, together with schemati 
grams. 8 pp., Belco Industrial Equipment Div.. | 


I See 

Four cycle, one-cylinder, 44" x 514"" Diesel « 
is described and illustrated in Bulletin 165, to 
with specifications and information on lubric 
fuel system, governor, cooling system and sta 
6 pp., Nordberg Mfg. Co. 


3 


I r an instrument 
quickly and directly measuring the viscosity or ‘1 
characteristics of materials and illustrates se 
=. 8 pp., Brookfield Engineering Laborat 

ne. 


Motor Control, Magnetic. ..... 
Specifications for contactors, starters, relay hea! 
and push button stations are given in 22-page fold 
MS-41 to MS-58, Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co. 


Wrench, Impact...................3268 
4-page folder describes Size 577 impact wrenc!: de- 
signed to help get heavy equipment back into serv- 
ice faster. Ingersoll-Rand. 


POR IMNOIE osiii:c sic seis sew sacte SLOP 
Approved Navy and commercial type diesel engine 
Pyrometers and thermocouples suitable for use on 
all types of diesel engines are described and i!!us- 
trated with photographs and dimensioned drawings 
in new 12 page Bulletin P1239. Bristol Co. 


ee ee ‘ 

Bulletin describes the Nylab titrator which consists 
of a newly designed titration stand and a sensitive 
dual purpose, line-operated, continuously indicating 
meter for both pH measurement and titration work. 
4 pp., New York Laboratory Supply Co., Inc. 


Hose, Lightweight Flexible.........J271 
Catalog No. 30 gives applications, important ea- 
tures, installation data, general information and en- 
gineering data for Flexaust, ventilating hose. 12 pp. 
American Ventilating Hose Co. 


PC CCA eR 
Bulletin describes flexible vinyl plastic hood to pro- 
tect wearer against acid splashes and sprays around 
acid lines, and lists other products of compuay. 
2 pp., Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


eee ‘ 

Design, operation, construction, cleaning, spec 
tions, applications and advantages of self-cle 

pressure leaf filter are covered in 5 pp. bul! 
Hercules Filter Corp. 


Temperature Control 

A manual for the modern laboratory and cat 
which enables choice of necessary component 
of constant temperature control units to meet 
cial design requirements. 64 pp., Emil Greiner C 


iene aissastonstaesue te 
Bulletin describes automatic rotary sealing 
chines, listing ‘*Auto-Feed” Speedsealer featu es. 
2 pp., Pack-Rite Machines. 
BO OE 


ROCCO CTT Oe 
Bulietin No. 712 contains dimensions and wei; 
correct installation, maintenance, gnd cleaning, 0” 
forged steel strainers. 4 pp., Edward Valves, In 


Piping, Corrosion-Resistant..........J%/7 

“*Corrosion-Resistant Piping Materials” cont. ‘ns 

descriptions and information on valves, fittings,  0- 

ricated piping and pipe coils, together with .0n- 

densed recommendations, description of alloy °\3- 

— and corrosion questionnaire. 32 pp., Crue 
0. 
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With The New Amberlites 


IRC-50—Here’s Amperuite IRC-50, a carbox- 
ylic-acid exchanger that selects cations with a pre- 
cision impossible with strong-acid adsorbents, an 
extremely high capacity exchanger that owes its 
exchange selectivity—and its broad use—to the 
weakly-acidic activity of its exchange groups. 


It’s a resin whose great avidity for hydrogen ions 
permits regeneration with only theoretical quan- 
tities of dilute acid, a resin that can actually be 
buffered to maintain any desired pH level in the 
effluent. This exchanger has opened new fields of 
concentration, isolation, and purification of anti- 
biotics, basic amino acids, alkaloids, milk prod- 
ucts, and other hard-to-treat materials. 


Capacity ? Extremely high. In alkaline media the 
resin will actually adsorb its own weight of 
quinine sulfate! 


IRA-400—And here’s an anion exchanger, 
AMBERLITE IRA-400, so strongly basic that it 
behaves like solid caustic with only its hydroxy] 
ions in solution, so basic that it will adsorb phenol, 
naphthenic acid, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulfide, 
and silica... phosphates, borates, and cyanides 
... amino acids and fatty acids . .. and countless 
other anions that once defied effective adsorption 
by weak-base exchangers. 


Even new operational techniques are now open 
to ion exchange: You can now reverse the order 
of deionization if the medium which you wish to 
treat cannot withstand a reduction in pl. Or, if 
no change at all in the pH of the medium is 
permissible, you can actually mix AMBERLITE 
IRA-400 with a strong-acid cation exchanger like 
AMBERLITE IR-120 and deionize in one container 
and in one operation! 


CHEMICALS FRI FOR INDUSTRY 


————d 





Write today for technical notes on the 
AMBERLITES IRC-50 and IRA-400. 


AMBERLITE is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ROHM < HAAS COMPANY 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 





end 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinouz Products & Chemical Company 

















SO YOUR 
FILTRATION 
PROBLEM 
iS DIFFERENT 





Yours may bea filtration “toughie.” 
The material may be corrosive or 
viscous, or it may take high pres- 
sure or temperature or treatment 
with special filter aids under special 
conditions to make it filterable at 
an economical flow rate. It may re- 
quire washing to extract all the fil- 
trate or purge the solids of undesir- 
able liquids. And you think you’re 
stuck with your problem. 

That’s where a Shriver Filter Press 
can help you, for it’s the one piece 
of filtration equipment that can 
meet just about any combination of 
processing obstacles and lick it to 
your satisfaction. Here are two units 
built for difficult jobs. 


Shriver special stainless steel filter press 
for clarifying film dope at 250 p.s.i. Built 
with reinforced perforated filter plates fur- 
nished with screens and with new Shriver 
Hydro-Kloser for quick tight closure. 


Shriver special stainless steel washing tyre 
filter with large capacity frames for cake 
recovery and hollow filter plates for hot 
water circulation to effect filtration at high 
temperatures, 


We will gladly test your product in 
our laboratory without obligation, 
and recommend the kind of filter 
press you should have. Write for the 
new Shriver Filtration Manual. 


SHRIVER 
FILTER PRESSES 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY, Inc. 


822 Hamilton Street, Harrison, N. J. 
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NOTEBOOK 








Equipment Inspection 

Proper inspection of equipment in- 
creases operating efficiency. 

Generally speaking, if machines, equip- 
ment, and safety devices are properly 
maintained, manufacturing plants have 
more efficient operations, fewer work 
stoppages, and a reduction of accidents. 
This fact is particularly true of chemical 
plants, according to the National Safety 
Council. 

Good maintenance means more than 
having equipment repaired when break- 
downs occur. In addition to regular 
lubrication it involves periodic inspections 
to uncover minor defects. The procedure 
utilized for checking such equipment on a 
regular basis naturally depends largely 
on the size of the plant and the nature 
of the operations. One chemical manu- 
facturing concern has used the following 
method quite effectively: An inspection 
coordinator was appointed to devote full 
time to the inspection program. His 
prime responsibility is to insure that 
necessary inspections are made as sched- 
uled. 

To simplify inspection, each piece of 
equipment in the plant is identified with 
a specific number, also useful for account- 
ing purposes. 
piece of equipment, which includes a com- 


A file is provided for each 


plete history of the equipment, the name 
of the supplier, date purchased, working 
pressures, and any other pertinent infor- 
mation. Copies of all inspection reports 
are filed in this folder so that a complete 
history is available at all times. 

Forms listing all desired information 
are provided for the various types of 
equipment. These are primarily designed 
to serve as guides to the maintenance men 
doing the actual inspection so that no im- 
portant inspection point is overlooked. 
They also serve to record the findings of 
inspections. 

The operating department head is re- 
sponsible for issuing orders to have equip- 
ment and safety devices under his juris- 
diction inspected as scheduled, and _ re- 
paired. The inspection coordinator, who 
is charged with the responsibility for 
follow-up to make certan that such in- 
spections are made, fastens a color tab 
on each folder, indicating the month when 
equipment is scheduled for re-inspection. 
If the red tab indicates that equipment 
is due for inspection during March, a 
quick glance at his file indicates the 
inspections he has to follow up before 
April. The follow-up is accomplished by 
sending a form memo to the operating de- 
partment heads requesting orders for an 
inspection, if it is overdue. 


— 
—<— 


The actual inspection is made by ‘raiy, 
mechanics and checked by their forene; 
Safety valves and flash arresters ay, 
checked periodically for an entire ; rea » 
one time, thus saving some labor, \hij 
centrifuges and pressure equipment a 
checked individually. Elevators and his, 
are inspected as required by state law 

The equipment and safety devices ay 
checked at least every six months. \x 
practical measure, however, the conditiy 
of equipment at the time of the last jp. 
spection determines the time of the ney 
inspection. Some safety valves whi 
come in contact with highly corrosiy 
materials are checked weekly. About 3§ 
per. cent of the equipment is checked at 
least once a month, but all scheduled for 
routine inspection is examined at least 
every six months. 

Pressure equipment is examined by the 
insurance carrier’s engineers. It is com- 
mon for hydrostatic tests of 1% times 
working pressures to be applied to suc! 
equipment as the insurance company’s 
representative believes necessary  aiter 
visual inspection. 

The maintenance men’s findings are 
checked by his immediate supervisor, who 
in turn sends the report to the inspection 
coordinator. He checks the report against 
the previous inspection, and sets the date 
for the next routine inspection. Copies 
of the original report are made: for the 
file, and the original is routed through 
the safety department and then to the 
operating department head. 


Superheat Loss 


A large superheat loss may occur if 
the diameter of the steam line is too 
large. 

Regardless of the thickness of insula- 
tion used, a surprisingly large loss oi 
steam superheat may occur if the diameter 
of the steam line is too large for the de- 
sired steam flow conditions, according to 
the Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers 
Assoc. 

Such a case occurred recently in a plant 
where an outdoor line, 6 in. in diameter 
and 925 ft. long, with an ambient ai 
temperature of 80° F. was used to trats- 
mit superheated steam at 250 psi and (lll) 
F. The line was insulated with 2°), i 
thick 85% magnesia pipe insulation. | low- 
ever, the steam temperature at th end 
of the line was only 450° F. 

An analysis indicated that the -teat 
velocity in the line was only a little 
over 1,300 ft. per min., whereas it sould 
have been between 6,000 and 10,000 it 
per minute. The result was that, die to 
the relatively large size of the pip: and 
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and 
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ML/T =21 (1) 
Even with nonpolar liquids, it has been 
shown that the ratio increases as the 





normal boiling point increases. To com- - 


pensate for this change, Kistyakowsky 
proposed the following equation: 
ML/T =875 + 45/1 log T (2) 

A nonpolar compound is one that has 
its atoms symmetrically arranged in the 
molecule, so that no unbalanced electrical 
charges tend to rotate the molecule when 
in an electrostatic field. In general, com- 
pounds having symmetrical molecular ar- 
rangements such as methane or carbon 
tetrachloride may be expected to have 
nonpolar characteristics. Equations 1 and 
2 do not apply to highly polar compounds 
such as water, ammonia, ethyl alcohol 
and acetic acid.? 

A nomograph was constructed from 
Equation 2 by rearranging it to read 
ML = 8757+ 45717 log *T = f(t) (9) 
This equation is readily plotted as a 
nonlogarithmic multiplication  chart,! 


substituting values of f(t) for 8.75T + 
4.571T log T. 


For example, carbon tetrachloride, 








CCly, has a normal boiling point of 
76.7°C, and its molecular weight is 153.8. 
A straight line drawn through these yal- 
ues on the nomograph intersects the latent 
heat line at 45.5 cal. per gram. The cor- 
responding value from the literature js 
40.5 cal. per gram. 


Nomenclature 
L = Latent heat of vaporization jy 
calories per gram 
M = Molecular weight 


T = Boiling point at 1 atm. (norial 
boiling point) in degrees Kelvin 

t = Boiling point at 1 atm. (normal 
boiling point) in degrees Ceiuti- 
grade 


Literature Cited 

1. Davis, D. S., “Empirical Equations 
and Nomography,” p. 122, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1943. 

2. Hougen, O. A., and Watson, K. \M., 
“Industrial Chemical Calculations,”  ». 
136, New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1936. 

3: Ibid.; p. 77. 

4. Kistyakowsky, A. V., Zeit. physik. 
Chem., 107, 65-73 (1923). 
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METALLOY SCORES 
ANOTHER FIRST! 


Metalloy now offers the most con- 
venient form of Lithium metal thus 
far developed for organic synthesis 
—LITHIUM METAL SHOT. 


Some research workers find Metal- 
loy Lithium Metal Wire well-suited 
to their needs. Others prefer finely- 
divided Metalloy Lithium Metal 
Sand. Nevertheless, there is a seri- 
ous need for Lithium Metal in a 
form having the best qualities of 
both, particularly for commercial 
scale reactions. 


Metalloy’s answer to this need is 
the new and revolutionary—LITH- 
TUM METAL SHOT. In appear- 
ance it resembles the shot form of 
lead and zinc. Its advantages are 
apparent to all engaged in organic 
synthesis. It provides sufficient sur- 
face for optimum reaction rate. 
And because it requires a minimum 
of protective oil, accurate weighing 
is assured. 


In response to users’ requests, Metalloy 
offers Lithium Metal in the following 
forms: 


1. Lump 
2. Wire, Ye" dia. 
3. Shot 
4. Sand, 60 mesh 
5. Rod 
Write today for information on: 


LITHIUM METAL 
LITHIUM HYDRIDE LITHIUM AMIDE 





METALLOY CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


RAND TOWER 


Division RIVQIMAA CORPORATION 
OF AMERIC oe 
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Safe Handling of 
Small Gas Cylinders 


When a small cylinder of compressed 
gas is being used with a needle valve and 
simple yoke, there is no way to limit 
the pressure of the gas being withdrawn 
as is usually done with a reducing valve 
on the larger cylinders. Obviously, this 
is an unsafe practice, since it is possible 
to shatter glass equipment connected to 
the cylinder. 

To provide relief for the pressure when 
reducing valves cannot be used, a “tee” 
tube should be inserted in the line between 
the cylinder and the equipment, according 
to the National Safety Council. A combi- 
nation yoke and needle valve should al- 
ways be used. One arm of the “tee” tube 
should extend into an inert liquid to pro- 
vide a liquid seal. 

Mercury is a suitable liquid for most 
laboratory gases, i.e, carbon dioxide, 
chlorine, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen and 
sulfur dioxide. Mercury is not suitable for 
use with ammonia, as an explosive com- 
pound may be formed. Liquid petrolatum 
should be used for ammonia and hydrogen 
sulfide. 


Infrared Spectrometry 


A new technique of infrared absorp- 
tion spectrometry which permits the use 
of water as a solvent was described by 
Dr. R. Bowling Barnes, research di- 
rector of American Optical Co., before the 
Louisiana State University Symposium. 

The technique involves the use of heavy 
hydrogen, which shifts the water vapor 
band away from the portion of spectrum 
under investigation, eliminating interfer- 
ence from this source. 

The infrared spectrum of a given or- 
ganic compound may be used to charact- 
erize the particular compound in question. 
In contradistinction to many other physi- 
cal properties, the infrared spectrum of 
a mixture of two compounds, A and B, 
does not lie somewhere between A and B, 
but. consists of a direct superposition of 
the spectrum of A plus the spectrum 
of B. This is true fur a mixture of any 
number of components, provided the com- 
ponents exist individually and do not 
exhibit any physical or chemical inter- 
actions among themselves. Thus, the 
infrared spectrum of a mixture may be 
used for purposes both of qualitative and 
quantitative analyses. 

Dr. Barnes said that such a spectrum, 
as generally presented, is a plot of per 
cent transmittance as ordinates versus the 
wave length (in microns) or the fre- 
quency (in cm.—1 = 1.104), as ab- 
scissas. The latter furnish the data for 





qualitative analyses, whereas the 
supply the information needed for 
a quantitative analysis. 


Rare Chemicals 

The National Registry of Rare Chey 
icals, 35 W. 33rd St., Chicago |8, [j 
is searching for the following materg) 


1-Nitro-2-naphthol 
2-Nitroso-1-naphthylamine 
2-Nitro-1-naphthol 
8-Nitro-1-naphthoic acid 
1-Nitro-2-naphthoic acid 
o-Nitrosobenzoic acid 
2-H ydroxy-1-anthramine 
3,3’-Diiodo-4,4'-diaminodiphenylmethane 
1,3,5-Hexatriene 
5-Pentadecylresorcinol 
Cumic acid 
Pyrographitic oxide 
3-Methyladipic acid 
Sodium chlorosmate 
2-Amino-1-naphthol 
Thujyl alcohol 
1,2-Hexadiene 
Hexabromobenzene 
Di-n-decyl amine 
Cyclopropanone 
Methylphenanthridines 
Nitrophenanthridines 







Hydrocarbons and 
Sulfur Compounds 

The most recent additions to the NBS 
standard samples of hydrocarbons and su- 
fur compounds are as follows: (Each 
5-ml. sample costs $35.00) 
































A mount 
of 
NBS impurity? 
sample mole 
number® Compound percent 
Hydrocarbons 
568-5S n-Hexadecane .......... 0.06-£0.04 
528-5S cis-3-Hexene .......+.+- 0.13+0.08 
569-5S 1, 2-Pentadiene ......... (0.34+0.15) 
570-5S  2,3-Dimethyl-1,3-huta- 
ae en (0.06+0.03 
571-5S 1-Methyl-4-isopropyl- 4 
| eccrine 0.05+0.03 
572-5S 1-Methyl-E-tert-butyl Me 
MREONE: ccc veeecedne 0.080.058 
Sulfur Compounds 
901-55 TFRIOPRONE .0..20seccess 0.01340.01! 
902-5S 2-FRIADGIANE ... «es cecaes 0.04+0.04 
(Methyl ethyl sulfide) 
903-5S 3-Thiapentane '.......... 0.06£0.04 





iethyl sulfide) 








a The designation ‘“—5S” following the sam 
ple number indicates a sample of 5 mi seale 
‘in vacuum” in a special Pyrex glass ampot 
with internal “break-off” tip. 

>The purity has been evaluated from meas 
urements of freezing points, as describe! in ] 
Research Natl. Bur. Standards 35, 355 (194 
RP1676 unless otherwise indicated. 

© When sealed. Polymer formed may be !¢ 
moved as residue by simple vaporization. of ti 
sample “in vacuum” at an appropriate tem 
perature. ; 

4 See Chem. Eng. News 24, 2765 (1'46) t 
garding the nomenclature of these com )ount 














Tollens Reagent 


The National Safety Council reminé: 
all laborataory personnel that ‘Tolle 
Reagent (silver nitrate-ammonia fi! 
aldehydes) should not be allowed * 
stand. It should be freshly prepared eac! 
time it is used, since a highly explosiv’ 
precipitate may be formed upon standing 
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Check the Mallinckrodt iodine compounds which are used in your prod- 
ucts. Write to your nearest Mallinckrodt office for data and quotations. 


lodine Crude 

lodine U.S.P. Resublimed Crystals 
lodine U.S.P. Resublimed Granular 
lodine A.R. 

lodine Tincture Strong N.F. 
lodine Tincture U.S.P. 

Acid Hydriodic Diluted U.S.P. 
Acid Hydriodic Conc. Sp. Gr. 1.5 
Acid Hydriodic Sp. Gr. 1.5 A.R. 
Acid lodic A.R. 

Acid lodic Anhydride A.R. 
Ammonium lodide N.F. 
Ammonium lodide A.R. 

Arsenic Triiodide .N.F. 

Barium lodide 

Cadmium lodide 

Cadmium lodide A.R. 

Calcium lodide 


8&2 Years of Service lo Chemical Users 


M: llinekrodt Chemical Works 
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Collodion Photo lodizer, White Label 
Collodion Photo lodizer, Orange Label 
Ethyl lodide A.R. 

Ferrous lodide 

Ferrous lodide Syrup N.F. 

IODEIKON ®) for cholecystography 
lodide Mixture (for mineral feeds) 
lodoform N.F. Powder Heavy 
lodoform N.F. Powder Light 

1OFLOW ® (for mineral feeds) 
lodophthalein Sodium U.S. P. 

1OMAG ® (for mineral feeds) 
ISO-IODEIKON ® for cholecystography 
Lead lodide N.F. 

Lithium lodide 

Mexcurous lodide Yellow N.F. 
Mercuric lodide Red N.F. 

Mercuric lodide A.R. 


Methyl lodide A.R. 

Potassium lodate 

Potassium lodate A.R. 

Potassium lodide U.S.P. Crystals 
Potassium lodide U.S.P. Granular 
Potassium lodide U.S.P. Powder 
Potassium lodide A.R. Crystals 
Potassium lodide A.R. Granular 
Potassium lodide Neutral A.R. 
Potassium Mercuric lodide N.N.R. 
Silver lodide 

Sodium lodate 

Sodium lodate A.R. 

Sodium lodide U.S. P. 

STABILIDE ® (for mineral feeds) 
Strontium lodide U.S.P. 

Thymol lodide N.F. 

Zinc lodide N.F. 


Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
72 Gold St., New York 8, N. Y. 
CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL 
PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 
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A BAKER’S DOZEN! 


The good old days of earlier 
years are not entirely out of 
existence. In those earlier days, 
when one went shopping, it was 
customary in many cases for the 
merchant to give good, liberal 
and often extra measure. In 
such instances the purchaser 
received what was termed, “A 
baker’s dozen.” 


This is exactly what has hap- 
pened in our latest publication 
“ACETYLENE CHEMISTRY” 
by Julius Walter Reppe—Office 
of Technical Services (O.T.S.) 
Report PB 18852-s. 


When we first received the 
microfilmed copy of this report 
from 0O.T.S., Department of 
Commerce in Washington, cer- 
tain important parts had been 
omitted or overlooked by the 
original translator. We then 
asked the Office of Technical 
Services for the original report 
as written by Mr. Reppe and 
found approximately 50,000 ad- 
ditional words had never been 
translated or published. This 
additional material is now in- 
corporated in the text as pub- 
lished by ourselves and has 
lengthened the report consider- 
ably. Our first estimate was 
that this book would comprise 
about 125 pages whereas it now 
amounts to a 200 mark. Also 
we are including a complete 
table of contents plus a subject 
index. 


It may be that the “Joke is 
on us” but we are going to ad- 
here to our originally quoted 
price —$10.00 per copy—A 
BAKER’S DOZEN???? We leave 
it to you to answer that ques- 
tion after you once have seen 
and thoroughly checked it. 


If you do not have a copy may 
we suggest that you order it as 
soon as possible. 


CHARLES A. MEYER & CO., INC. 


Translations—Technical Research 
Technical Publications 


Grand Central Terminal Building 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, New York 
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Metals and Alloys, 


| ENGINEERING METALS AND THEIR ALLOoys, 


by Carl H. Samans. MacMillan Co., 
New York, 1949; 913 pp., $7.50. Re- 
viewed by Mars G. Fontana, Ohio State 
University. 


| DR. SAMANS has attempted to cover, 


| tractive 


in this one book, the entire field of ferrous 
and non-ferrous metallurgy and metal- 
lurgical engineering. Some of the topics 
included are production metallurgy, ex- 
metallurgy, mechanical metal- 
lurgy, metallography, physical metallurgy, 
principles of heat treatment, corrosion and 
its prevention, tool steels, testing, shap- 
ing and forming, welding, furnaces, the- 
ory of alloys, powder metallurgy, ma- 
chinability and high temperature mate- 


rials. As a result the information is 


| spread quite thinly. 


The classification of engineering metals 
from an application standpoint rather than 
from an alloy viewpoint is interesting. 
The book contains many excellent photo- 
micrographs and illustrations. 

As a source of general information this 
is a good reference book. It is not par- 
ticularly recommended for metallurgists 
unless a quick “refresher” is desired. The 
book is recommended for engineers (non- 
metallurgical) and others who desire gen- 
eral information and a “speaking ac- 
quaintance” with engineering metals and 
alloys. The book may be suitable as a 
text for beginning courses in the sub- 


| ject in that particular sections of the book 
| could be selected for a given course. 


Patent Law 

Patent Law, by Chester H. Biesterfeld. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Second ed., viii + 267 pp., $4.00. Re- 
viewed by Harry Goldsmith, Patent At- 
torney, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

THOSE who have found Mr. Biesterfeld’s 

first edition (1943) valuable will want to 


| be brought up-to-date with the second. 


The head of the Du Pont Patent De- 
partment has done a commendable job 
of succinctly presenting, in a volume of 


| modest size, the basic principles of the 





| be particularly 


substantive patent law so that the general 
reader, who has little time, can skip the 
supporting legal decisions, while one who 
wishes can delve deeper. 

There are over forty more pages in the 
new edition. The number of chapters is 
the same and chapter headings are sub- 
stantially identical. The text, however, is 
extensively revised. 

Those whose specialty is chemistry will 
interested in Chapter 






VIII, “Permissible Breadth of Chemical 
Claims.” Here in several added pages is 
favorably discussed a recent court ¢ce- 
cision which held, contrary to the pre- 
vailing line of decisions, that a claim 
covering a group of chemical compoun |s 
was not void because an inoperative chei- 
ical happened to fall within the claim 
terminology. However, since publication 
of the book, the U. S. Supreme Court 
has struck down this holding of the lower 
court. The patent profession will still have 
to resort to “Markush claims” which are 
the topic of a new section. 

The article on “Chemical Claims” re- 
mains substantially the same, but Chap- 
ter IX, “Patentability of Uses,” becomes 
in the new edition “Unpatentability of 
Uses and Products of Nature.” Com- 
pletely rewritten, the chapter includes an 
article on “Products of Nature.” 

The text is elsewhere liberally inter- 
spersed with references to chemical pat- 
ent matters, more so than will be nor- 
mally found in the usual general book 
on patent law. 

The reader should remember that the 
Rule numbers in the text are now obso- 
lete and do not correspond with those of 
the New Patent Office Pro- 
cedure which went into effect on March 


1, 1949. 


Rules of 


Textile Bleaching 


An Intropuction To TEXTILE BLEAci 
ING, by J. T. Marsh. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc.. New York, 1948, 512 pp., 
$6.50. Reviewed by L. C. Leatherland, 
Head, Chemical Engineering Division. 
Institute of Textile Technology. 


THIS IS an American reprint of Mr. 
Marsh’s original 1946 English publication. 
which was soon out-of-print because of 
the paper shortage. It is one of four very 
good books of Mr. Marsh’s on scientific 
aspects of the textile industry, published 
1941-48. 

The first 100 pages are devoted to dis 
cussions of the physical and chemical 
properties of the cellulose fibers, silk. 
wool, and many synthetic fibers. In the 
next 50 pages are discussed the prope 
ties of water, alkalis, soaps, and dete! 
gents. These two sections of the boo 
present a necessary background to 
proper understanding of the processes ati 
operations described in the remainder 
the book. Half of the book describes ai 
discusses the finishing processes prece: 
ing bleaching and several bleaching pro 
esses for the fibers mentioned abov 
Thirty-five pages cover the subject 
the drying of textiles. The last sectic 
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Faster Filtering Speed—The flow rates of 
the various fiber grades of Polycel are supe- 
rior to other popular filter aids . . . with high 
degrees of clarity. 


Lower Dosages—Polycel, on a relative 
weight basis with other types of filter aid, is 
used in much lower dosages. 

Longer Filter Runs—Polycel has in sev- 
eral cases extended the filtration cycles con- 
siderably. 

Less Filter Cleaning Time—Polycel filter 
cakes are firm and felt-like and make the re- 
moval of the cake from the filter an easier 
function. The tenacity of the Polycel filter 


ood 


cake also prevents a crumbling of the cake 
upon drops in pressure. 


Greater Yield—Polycel is less retentive 
of the filtered solution inherently and because 
of the lower dosages, thus producing a greater 


yield. 


If filtration is part of your process, you'll 
want the Polycel technical file on its applica- 


tion in your particular filtering process. 


Polycel, purified wood cellulose fiber, is 
produced in bleached and unbleached form 
in four grades varying in fiber length: Fluff, 
20, 40 and 80 mesh. 


Other Products: Snow Top Precipitated Calcium Carbonate @ Ligro Crude Tall Oil @ Indusou Distilled Tall Oil @ Tallene Tall Oil Pitch 
Tallex Abietic Acid @ Sulfate Wood Turpentine e Alpha Pinene @ Beta Pinene @ 
Nuchar Activated Carbon @ Indulin (Lignin) 


indusirial 


division west virginia pulp and paper company 


New York Central Building 
230 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Leader Building 
526 Superior Ave., N.W. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Pure Oil Building 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Public Ledger Building 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Skin Irr 





COMMON 

SKIN IRRITANTS 
° Cutting Oils 
© Chrome Dyes 
© Sodium Bichromates 
¢ Lime 
° Metal Dust 
© Urea and Phenol 
* Plastic Compounds 
° Naphtha 
° Detergents 




















SKIN DEEP 


You can't expect top production efficiency when 
skin irritations plague your plant workers— 
causing absenteeism and slow-downs. TARBONIS 
has a long record in hundreds of plants for 
overcoming and guarding against the recur- 
rence of skin irritations. 


@eeeeeeeeecaeoeoseeoeeoeoeeeoeeee 
° THE TARBONIS COMPANY, Dept. CI 











e 

e@ 4300 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 

e 

} Please send me a sample of TARBONIS 
« 

@ COMPANY 

e 

@ ADDRESS. 

* 

® CITY. ZONE SsTATe.._.. 
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' describes tests for damages which mivht 
be encountered in the finishing proces.es 
described. 

‘This is obviously an introduction t 
the subject of textile bleaching. Howe: er, 
it is also obviously an extensive cover:ge 
of this subject. It is written in a char. 
logical, and objective manner. Its 5b- 
jectivity makes it outstanding in «he 
literature of the textile industry. The «le 
| scription of each process includes, in gx! 

balance, operating information, practical 

applications, and theoretical considera- 
tions. One exceptionally valuable part oj 
the book is the large number of litera 

ture references included in the text. A 

limited bibliography is included in the 

appendix. Many illustrations add to th 
clarity of the discussions. 

Because this is a British text, its terms 
and names of processes, operations, «rd 
equipment differ in some cases fron 
American practice. Also, references to 
gallons are to British Imperial gallons 

This volume is recommended as an ex 
cellent text or reference work for sci 
entists or technologists interested in the 
textile industry. 





Polymer Theory 


Tue Tueory oF SoLutTions oF Hii 
Potymers, by A. R. Miller. Clarendo 
Press, Oxford, England, 1948; vii 
118 pp., 12s, 6d. Reviewed by Mauric: 
L. Huggins, Research Chemist, East 
man Kodak Co. 


SOLUTIONS of linear high polymers 
show extreme departures from the ideal 
solution laws, even in the absence of in 
teraction energy effects known to be 


responsible for such departures in solu- 
| tions of small molecules. Much of the 


peculiar behavior of high-polymer solu 
tions and gels can be attributed to this 
fact. 

Several research workers, including the 


| author and the reviewer, have shown that 
| this behavior can be attributed to entroy) 
| (randomness) effects, related to the elo 
| gated shapes of the solute molecules. 1}) 
| a variety of methods, differing in mathe 
| matical detail but not in principle, ap 


proximate calculations have been mace 


| of the magnitudes of these effects, as d 
| pendent on molecular chain length and 





other variables. Comparison with vapo! 
pressure, osmotic pressure, turbidity and 
other types of experimental data on actual 
high-polymer solutions shows fair agr¢ 
ment—sufficient to indicate that the the 
ories are in the main correct, yet poo 
enough to show that they need furth:r 
refinement, especially in the higher con 
centration ranges. 

In this book, Dr. Miller presents 10 
detail the calculation, using the elega:t 
methods of statistical thermodynamics d°- 
veloped by Fowler and Guggenheim, »f 
the entropy and free energy of mixing, 
for solutions of chain molecules. He then 
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MADE IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD 


Whether your plants are on the Atlantic sea- 
board, in the Midwest, the Southwest, or the 
Far West, chances are you'll find Diamonp 
ALKALI making chemicals you need, right in your 
own back yard. 

DiaMonp’s_ twelve chemical plants parallel 
closely the country’s industrial development; pro- 
vide both a near-by and a flexible source of sup- 
ply. Chlorine and caustic soda, for example, are 
produced at four points located from Chesapeake 
Bay and Lake Erie to the Gulf Coast; silicates in 
six plants spread from the East to the West 
Coast; chromates in three plants on the East 


DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Wichita, Oklahoma City and Houston. 
Also representatives in other principal cities in the United States. 


Coast and Lake Erie. Soda ash, bicarbonate of 
soda, calcium compounds and other “Chemicals 
You Live By” are produced at our ever-growing 
chemical center at Painesville, Ohio. 

To make this supply readily available to 
industry now and assure “tops” in service, 
DIAMOND sales offices are spotted in twelve con- 
venient cities. And rounding out this chemical 
setup for industry, DiaMonp’s Technical Service 
Division is ready to help solve your problems 
relating to the chemicals we produce. Just get 
in touch with your nearest sales office or write 
us direct. 


» ™~ 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY - CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





SODA ASH e CAUSTIC SODA 
BICHROMATES e SILICATES e 


CALCIUM COMPOUNDS e« 
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e CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES e ALKALI SPECIALTIES 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
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CYCLOPENTANE DERIVATIVES 


For Use By Pharmaceutical & Aromatics Makers 











Cat. #900— CHa CHa 
=? © 


CYCLOPENTANONE bye B.P. — 125-126°/630 mm. 


Cat. #901— 
CYCLOPENTANONE TS. won 
OXIME eine il 


Cat. #905— ies 
CYCLOPENTANOL ! . 134-135°/630 mm. 


Cat. #906— 
CYCLOPENTYL 


EDROBM i — 
CHa — CHes B.P. = 128-129°/630 mm. 


Items #900 and 905 Available in Carboy Lots; Items 
#901 & 906 In Research Quantities, For Stock Delivery. 





Write to Dept. “A” For List Of Our Agents & Dealers 


ARAPAHOE CHEMICALS, INC. 


2800 PEARL STREET +* BOULDER, COLORADO 
PRODUCERS OF FINE ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








ACID BORIC USP 
ACID PYROGALLIC USP 
ACID TANNIC USP 
ACRIFLAVINE NF 
CALOMEL USP 
CHRYSAROBIN USP 
COUMARIN NF 
IODINE 
IRON AMMONIUM CITRATE GREEN 
PROFLAVINE NNR 


All the Above Items Available Below 
Manufacturer's Prices 


510 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS “CONRAYPRO” 








briefly compares the theoretical results 
with experimental data on rubber end 
polystyrene solutions and discusses pos- 
sible extensions of the theory which micht 
improve the agreement. 

A person unacquainted with the mat*e- 


| matical methods and language of statis- 


tical thermodynamics would be able to 
extract little of value from this work 
On the other hand, it can be highly 
recommended to those interested in crit- 
ically studying the statistical theory of 
solutions and in extending that theory 
further. 


Nuclear Series 


John Wiley & Sons will bring out the 
fifth volume in its continuing program oi 


| books in the nuclear sciences in the next 
| few months, according to an announce- 


ment of the publisher. “Radioactive 


| Measurements with Nuclear Emulsions,” 


by Herman Yagoda, was the fourth, pub- 
lished in March, and “Introduction to 


| Radiochemistry,” by Gerhart Friedlander 
| and Joseph W. Kennedy, is scheduled to 
| appear in June. 


Wiley’s nuclear science program was 


| announced late in 1947 with the publica- 


tion of “Elementary Nuclear Theory,” 
by Hans A. Bethe. The second and third 
books in the group—‘“The Structure oi 
Matter,” by Francis Owen Rice and Ed- 
ward Teller, and “Isotopic Carbon,” by 
Melvin Calvin and four associates—were 


| published in January 1949. 


Other Publications 


INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF TENNESSEE is avail 
able in a new edition in five volumes, three of 
which are now ready. Volume 2_ (Forests. 
Agriculture, and Minerals) and Volume 3 
(Water Supplies, Fuels, Electric Power, and 
Transportation Facilities) are $1.00 each; Vol- 
ume 5 (Industrial Regulation, Taxes, and 
Licenses) is $0.50. Industrial Development 
Division, Tennessee State Se a Commi 
sion, 432 Sixth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn 

ETHYL ETHER and sopIUM CYANIDE are the 
subjects of two new chemical safety data shects. 
They are available at $0.20 each from 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Send 
remittance with order. 

CANADIAN MINERAL INDUSTRY, 1946, Repor 
No. 824, is available for $0.25. 

SUMMARY INVESTIGATIONS ON NEW BRUNSWICH 


| OIL SHALES, 1942, Report No. 825 is available 
| for $0.15. Remittance should be made by posts 


money order payable to the Receiver General « 


| Canada, and sent to the Chief, Bureau 
| Mines, Booth St., Ottawa, Canada. 


ATOMIC ENERGY NEWSLETTER is a new 
weekly publication reporting new products, 1 
materials and new equipment in the ator 
field, $18.00 per year, Atomic Energy N« 


| letter, 509 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 


MICROBIOLOGICAL DETERIORATION OF ORGAN! 
MATERIALS: ITS PREVENTION AND METHODS 
TEST, is obtainable from the Superintendent 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of! 


| Washington 25, D. C., at $0.25 ($0.35 abroa 


Films 


PAINTING WITH NYLON is a fifteen-minute 
color and sound motion picture presenting 
story of nylon paint brush bristles, It is a\ 
able for showing without charge to any in 
ested group in the painting industry. Plasi'c 
Dept., E._I. DuPont de Nemours & Co, ¥ 
mington, Del. 

HUMAN FACTORS IN SAFETY is a series of 
35mm sound slide films designed to train f 
men in safety practice. For further informat 


| write the National Safety Council, 20 Nort! 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 
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Pasty Lonone. 


“I like The Shamrock because... 


You'd think that after playing - many 
screen parts in a sarong I'd be at home 
only ‘neath a coconut palm. Well, noth- 
ing could be further from the way I 
feel. I revel in the luxurious comfort of a 
hotel like The Shamrock. I like the rest- 
ful appeal of its interior designing ... 
the thrilling atmosphere of the dining 
and ballrooms. I enjoy the excitement 
of a night... or a long series of nights 
... among people who come to The 
Shamrock from all over the nation; yes, 
celebrities and just plain folks... I like 
to be with them all.I like The Shamrock 
because it does so much for you to 


make life there a wonderful adventure.” 


In Houston, you are cordially invited 


to live at 


e Shamrock 


A GLENN McCARTHY ENTERPRISE 


© Single rooms 
from $6 up 
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co The 
Tri-Sure Closures nore 
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INCE 1866, the products of the Freedom- 

Valvoline Oil Company have been known 
for their superlative quality. So Freedom- 
Valvoline safeguards its reputation—its most | The 
cherished possession—by shipping its lubri- new p 
cants, rust preventives and other petroleum ‘ait 
derivatives in drums equipped with Tri- the H 
Sure Closures*. nine 


Tri-Sure Closures have an interengaging and tl 
flange, plug and heavy-gauge seal which Total 
give drums absolute security from the haz- one-ha 
ards of shipping...security from leakage, Thr 
seepage, substitution and tampering. are be 


When Tri-Sure Closures are on your drums, 230° ¢ 
they express the pride you take in a fine highly 
product...they provide insurance against } eum | 
weather and hard handling...and they say cresyli 
to your customers, “here is full value— drums 
protected every minute, from loading plat- later 
form to you.” ations, 








*The “Tri-Sure” Trademark is a mark of reliability : The 
backed by 26 years serving industry. It tells your of F 
customers that genuine Tri-Sure flanges (inserted with : v 
genuine Tri-Sure dies), plugs and seals have been used. nas at 
faciliti 
Play Safe by Specifying and a 
Tri-Sure Closures on Every Drum Order ye 
vision: 
made 
AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC. j Power 
requir 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. been ; 
e ee e e Phospl 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. | uble 
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~ NEWS OF THE MONTH 








Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark., is in- 
creasing facilities at its chemical plant 
for the production of anhydrous ammonia 
by 130 tons per day to bring the total 
ammonia production to 570 tons per day. 
This plant enlargement should be in 
operation on or before July 1, 1949. Sub- 
stantial additions and modernizations to 
ammonium nitrate prilling facilities will 
also be in operation at about the same 
time. A plant for the production of sul- 
phuric acid as an intermediate product 
will be completed in the third quarter 
of 1949. A 380-ton-per-day ammonium 
sulphate plant will also go into production 
late in the third quarter. 


Pure Carbonic, Inc., an Air Reduc- 
tion subsidiary and one of the largest 
suppliers of carbon dioxide in the coun- 
try, has opened a new carbon dioxide 
and dry ice manufacturing plant in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

The new plant has a daily capacity of 
more than 140 tons, making it one of 
the largest units of its type in the United 
States. The two-story brick and steel 
building occupies 38,500 sq. feet of floor 
space and was built at a cost of approx- 
imately $3 million. ; 


The Merichem Co. has completed its 
new plant for the manufacture of cresylic 
acid on the company’s 18-acre site near 
the Houston Ship Channel, Tex. Con- 
struction was started fifteen months ago 
and the unit went on stream April 15th. 
Total cost of the plant is approximately 
one-half million dollars. 

Three boiling ranges of cresylic acid 
are being produced: 183°-205° C., 205°- 
230° C., and 230°-245° C. The material is 
highly refined and of a high purity. Petro- 
leum raw materials are being used. The 
cresylic acid is available in tank cars and 
drums. Other products will be announced 
later as the company expands its oper- 
ations. 


The Westvaco Chemical Division 
of Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
has arranged for a further expansion of 
facilities to produce elemental phosphorus 
and a variety of phosphates. A second 
electric phosphorus furnace will be in- 
stalled at its Pocatello, Idaho, plant. Pro- 
visions for such an installation were 
made in the design of that plant, and 
Power and material contracts covering the 
requirements of the second unit had also 
been arranged. Facilities for converting 
Phosphorus from the second unit to sol- 
uble phosphates are being provided 
through an expansion of the Division’s 
Carteret, N. J., phosphate plant and 
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Earl W. Bennett (I.), elected chairman of the board of directors, Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Mark E. Putnam, named general manager, and Donald Williams, 
appointed director of sales. Mr. Bennett has been treasurer of the company 
since 1930 and Dr. Putnam a vice-president since 1942. 


through the erection of a new phosphate 
plant on the Pacific Coast. An engineer- 
ing-construction contract covering all 
these jobs has been let to United Engi- 
neers & Constructors, Inc., of Philadel- 
phia. All critical and long delivery equip- 
ment has been on order for some time. 
Construction schedules call for comple- 
tion of the new furnace on January 1, 
1950, with the associated phosphate facil- 
ities being ready in time to receive and 
process the new phosphorus supply. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co.’s 
pioneer soybean oil expeller plant at De- 
catur, Ill., will be replaced with a new 
and modern solvent extraction plant at a 
cost of several million dollars. The new 
extraction plant will be erected on a site 
adjacent to the company’s present ex- 
traction plant, which was completed in 
1945. 

The new plant will not increase the 
total soybean processing capacity, merely 
replacing an old process with a newer 
and more efficient one. Higher oil price 
levels and acute competition have made 
the large expeller plant uneconomic and 
the company was faced with the problem 
of either increasing present extraction 
capacity or decreasing the volume of soy- 
beans processed. 

Changes and additions which will in- 
crease the capacity of present power plant 
and distribution systems by 21 per cent 
and allow for an ultimate 70 per cent 
increase are also under way. These 
changes are a part of the firm’s $11 mil- 
lion plant modernization and expansion 
program. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has purchased a government-owned alu- 
minum extrusion plant at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for $1.5 million. The plant, built 
during World War II at a cost of $6,774,- 


000 is designed for the production of high 
strength aluminum rod, bar, shapes and 
tubing and has a rated annual capacity 
of 10,800,000 pounds of aluminum. Its 
wartime operator was Extruded Metals, 
Inc. 


A new process for producing low cost 
oxygen from air has been successfully 
tested commercially for the first time by 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., perfectors of 
the process. Startup runs have been com- 
pleted at the first plant to use the method 
—McCarthy Chemical Co. at Winnie, 
Texas. The plant has been producing in 
excess of 200 gross tons per day of 90 
per cent oxygen for the synthesis of 
methanol, formaldehyde, and other petro- 
chemicals. 

In large quantities, the process can 
make oxygen available for such industria! 
uses as steelmaking, synthetic fuel pro- 
duction, and many chemical processes 
for a cost as low as $3.50 a ton. How- 
ever, costs at the McCarthy operation 
may run somewhat higher than this figure. 

While this is presently the world’s 
largest, single commercial installation, it 
will be dwarfed by a second plant utiliz- 
ing the Hydrocarbon Research Process 
which will be operating later this year 
with a capacity of 2000 tons per day of 
oxygen. It is being built for the Carthage 
Hydrocol Corp., Brownsville, Texas. 


A new antibiotics laboratory has 
been completed in Detroit, Mich., for 
Parke, Davis & Co., by The H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., industrial engineers and build- 
ers. 

Containing the most modern facilities, 
the plant will provide laboratory, devel- 
opment, production and ee 
facilities. Of structural steel construction 
with brick and stone trim exteriors, the 








FURAN | 


\/ 


With its conjugated unsaturation, furan 
has reaction characteristics somewhat sim- 
ilar to divinyl ether and butadiene, but 
modified by its cyclic structure. Substitu- 
tions, additions, and fission of the ring can 
be effected depending on conditions em- 
ployed. The following reactions serve to 
illustrate the versatility of furan: 


An important intermediate 
in organic synthesis 














Oxidation ——}> Maleic Acid 
Reduction > Tetrahydrofuran 
Chlorination —> Chlorofurans 
Nitration ——> Nitrofuran 


Sulfonation ——————>> 2-Furan Sulfonic Acid 
Conversion to other 
Heterocyclic Compounds —» Pyrrole and Thiophene 


Acylation —————>  Alkyi and Aryl 2-Furyl Ketones 
Acetalization ——> 2,5-Dialkoxy-2,5-Dihydrofurans 


Diels-Alder Diene 
Synthesis ——————> he raneN 


Metallation —}> 2-Furyl Sodium 





PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Appearance 
Odor......-. 
Molecular Weight 
Boiling Point. . 


. 31.3°C. at 760 mm. 
Specific Gravity, 20/4....... 0.937 
Index of Refraction, N20/D. .1.4214 
Flash Point. ..... Below -40°F. 
Solubility Insoluble in water. 

Miscible with most common or- 
ganic solvents. 





AVAILABILITY 


Furan is available in ample quantities 
for research and development purposes. 
A request on your company letterhead 
will bring further technical information 
and also a sample if desired. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Electrochemicals Department, Field 
Research Section, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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building is 275 feet long and 75 feet wide, 
and has a full basement in addition to 
its four floors. Laboratory and processing 
areas are completely air conditioned, and 
the remainder of the structure is ven- 
tilated with air drawn through electro- 
static filters. 


The Du Pont Co. will build a new 
unit at its Washington Works, near 
Parkersburg, W. Va., for the first full- 
scale manufacture of its plastic, “Teflon” 
tetrafluoroethylene resin. 

Construction will be started in the late 
spring or early summer of this year and 
the work will be finished in about twelve 
months. 


The Tungsten and Chemical Divi- 
sion of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
has begun construction of a plant addi- 
tion which will increase manufacturing 
and warehouse space by approximately 
one third. This is the second expansion 
of plant within the past year to meet in- 
creased demand for tungsten and chem- 
ical products for the television industry. 


Givaudan Flavors, Inc., a new cor- 
poration devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction and sales of flavors, has been 
formed by Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., 
manufacturers of aromatic materials. The 
new affiliate will take over the activity 
of the flavor division of the company. 
Executive and sales offices will be main- 
tained at 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Western Chemicals, Inc., and Mount 
Chemical Co., Inc., have beer combined 
and will operate as Western Chemicals, 
Inc., with headquarters at the Western 
warehouse, Portland 1, Ore. Western 
Chemicals has been engaged in the job- 
bing of heavy chemicals and equipment 
for the textile and chemical industries 
while the Mount organization has been 
acting as agents and brokers of oils, raw 
materials and equipment for the paint, 
paper and food industries. The combining 
of the two companies gives the organiza- 
tion complete lines for all industries 
throughout the Northwest. 


DeMert & Dougherty, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, has 
formed a new Industrial Sales Division, 
and has purchased an additional plant at 
4814 South Richmond Street, Chicago, 
to handle its activities. J. C. Browning 
has been appointed to head the division, 
which will offer a complete line of petro- 
leum and coal tar solvents, naval stores, 
alcohols, esters and plasticizers. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of water conditioning equipment 
and steam specialties, has acquired for 
cash substantially all of the capital stock 
of Liquid Conditioning Corp., Linden, 
N. J., which manufactures a complete line 
of equipment for the conditioning of water 








and other liquids, under the trade name, 
“Liquon.” Hereafter, Liquid Condition. 
ing Corp. will operate as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Cochrane Corp., the prod- 
ucts of the former continuing to be mar- 
keted under its trade name. The engineer- 
ing, sales and technical staffs of the two 
corporatioris will augment each othe: 


Carl F. Prutton, appointed vice-presi- 
dent-director of operations of Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp. He joined 
Mathieson last year as director of 
research. 


Chemical companies report the fol- 
lowing earnings on past operations: 


Net Ivcome After Taxes 
First Quarter of 


Company 1949 1048 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. $1,817,430 $1,378,170 
Atlas Powder Co...... 338,763 ck dak bits 
Hercules Powder Co.... 2,501,690 2,975,181 
aOR TCO... oso 0.0 5-0-0 2,222,779 2,988,848 
— Chemical 
Dib ovina ans bakes Sea 1,291,552 805,97’ 
McKesson & Robbins, 
vecestaves «nas 2,009,303 2,007,8% 
Seman Chemical Co. 4,461,608 3,805,588 
Penick & Ford, Ltd... . 443,908 204,419 
Union Carbide & Car- 
a. i 24,529,419  23,019,72 
Nine Months Ending 
March 
1949 1948 
The Davison Chemical 
Nice vw cc's a $1,462,000 $1,914,000 
The Year 
1948 1047 
Air Reduction Co., Inc. $6,457,947 $5,701,648 
American-Marietta Co. 
and Subsidiaries..... 1,212,677 1,831,148 
The Carborundum Co.. 1,046,922 1,878,629 
—— Aniline & Film P 
| Reet 604,919 3,333,250 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. 161 "491,932 107,268,57S 


Blackman and Uhler Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been appointed to repre- 
sent Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., Cincin- 
nati, in the southern. textile field. With 
the appointment, Hilton-Davis made pub- 
lic a new series of trade names for its 
expanding catalog of textile dyestuffs, 
naphthols, salts and fast bases. “Hidacid” 
is the trade name selected for the Hi!ton- 
Davis group of acid dyes; “Hidaco’ for 
basic dyes; “Hiltonaphthols” for naph- 
thols; “Hiltosal” for salts of fast bases: 
and “Hiltonil” for the fast bases. 


The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has selected an area in Idaho, 1 
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SULFUR COMPOUNDS 
-o-that may be 
highly useful 1 you / 











ls DI-ISOPROPYL 
ol DIXANTHOGEN 


, * 
as : MIXED ETHYL— AND DIMETHYL- 
i 2 MERCAPTOTHIAZOLES 





01,648 


31,148 
78,629 


333,250 
168,575 


artan- W Asa modifier in polymerization reactions, graphic materials industries. Also the metallic salts 


ste a as a flotation agent, Di-isopropyl Dixanthogen _ of this compound are useful as oil additives. 
ay prove profitable and readily useful to you. 





With 


: Complete information will be furnished promptly. 
2 pub- 


You may find Mixed Ethyl- and Dimethylmercap- Prices on request. Both chemicals are available in 
ctufts, fothiazoles useful as a flotation agent, fungicide, oil commercial quantities. Please write Dept. CC-5, 
dditive, or as a chemical intermediate—particularly B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Bldg., 
'» for ft OU are in the pharmaceuticals, plastics, or photo- Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





’ ) 2 
3. F. Goodrich Chemical Company «0.222.200 


ho, in- GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber » GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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cluding the Naval Proving Grounds at 
Arco, as the best site for a new national 
reactor testing station. Negotiations are 
under way with the Navy for the trans- 
fer of the Proving Grounds to the Com- 
mission. 

The total area of the new AEC facil- 
ity will be about 400,000 acres. All 
but approximately 20,000 acres of the 
desired area near Arco is government- 
owned land. The new reactor testing sta- 
tion will compare in area with the Han- 
ford plutonium production center on the 
Columbia River in Washington. 


Tracerlab, Inc., a pioneer in the radio- 
activity field, has filed a registration 
statement with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission covering the issue 


and sale of 104,000 shares of common 
stock ($1 par value) by the Boston con- 
cern. All of the shares are to be offered 
publicly. The company has named Lee 
Higginson Corp. as the underwriter. 

Of the net proceeds of the financing, 
the company plans to use $600,000 for de- 
velopment of industrial: applications for 
radioactivity and the manufacture of 
equipment for that purpose; $250,000 for 
expansion of present commercial prod- 
ucts; $120,000 to purchase a new build- 
ing for laboratory and plant improve- 
ments and the balance for other corporate 
uses. 


The Tamms Silica Co., Chicago, has 
opened an office and warehouse in De- 
troit, Mich. Tamms will stock numerous 
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Call for 
Gum Karaya! 


If your process specifies 
Gum Karaya, call for Isco 
Gum Karaya. Our Jersey 
City laboratories have ob- 
served the action of Kar- 
aya solutions over an ex- 
tended period of time. 
They have charted the 
increase and decrease or 
viscosities. Every ship- 
ment is put through the 
rigid ISCO “color con- 
trol’ process. Other 
standard ISCO tests as- 
sure the uniformity of 
ISCO GUM KARAYA. 


“You'll Like ISCOOPERATION” 


Some of the grades— 
Special High Viscosity, 
Superfine, Superior, Se- 
lected, Extra, Crystal 
Grades for Pharmaceu- 
tical and Special Uses. 

OTHER ISCO PRODUCTS 


Irish Moss @ Carnauba 
Wax ¢ Candelilla Wax 
e Absorption Bases 
e¢ Caustic Potash 
¢ Carbonate of Potash 
e Ceresine 
e Montan Wax 





BOSTON 
CHICAGO 





INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


117 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 6 


CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 


GLOVERSVILLE 
PHILADELPHIA 





raw materials for paint and p.ush man- 
ufacturers in the new warehouse to facjl- 
itate distribution. In addition to ray 
materials, the company manufactures a 
complete line of water-mix paints, colors, 
household sundries and inerts for paint 
grinders. 





CALENDAR of EVENTS 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 6th 
= meeting, Atlantic City, N. 7. Sept. 


AMERICAN ELECTROPLATERS’ S0¢ 
36th annual a Schroeder H. mo 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ha stion 
_ — a a. Yorker, 
York City, May 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE ‘oF CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS, amg one. Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass., June 8- 

AMERICAN’ MANAGEMENT. ASSO: 
LION, general pags ag gy “tot 
Pennsylvania, New aire 

AMERICAN PHARMACE UTI AL MA NU. 

FACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Homestead 
Hotel, Hot Springs, _ June 9- 11. 
AMERICA N_ SOCIETY OF “REFRIGER 
ING ENGINEERS, 36th spring meeting, 7 
Ann: ep aaeeney, cruise, June 5-9. 
RICAN WATER WORKS ASSO\ 
AMeRN annual conference, Chicago, May - 


June 3. 

ARMED FORCES CHEMICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, annual — oy Pend Chemical Medi- 
cal Center, Md., May 

CHEMICAL INSTITUTE. OF CANAI 
Halifax, N. S., May 30-June 1. 

CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 
ag Saigon og business meeting, 

ity, 

HEAT TRANSFER AND FLUID MECHAN. 
ICS INSTITUTE, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal., June 22-24. 

INSTITUTE OF FOOD TECHNOLOGIS1 Ly 
9th FY, meetin aire Francisee July 10-15 

INTERNATIONAL’ IN ORS  EXPOSI- 
ng Grand Central | cl » ol York City, 

une 4- 

MANUFACTURING agg led aig 1A- 
TIO. nual meeting, Skyto June 2 

MASSACHUSE ais INSTITUTE OF TECH 

LOGY, food ee. program, Cam 
bigs Mass., June 3-Jul 

be aN pigsodanl N’ OF INSEC! l 

D DISINFECTANT MANUF A 1( 
ks. a meeting, Drake H: 


0, 
iw vAssociATion OF PURCHAS. 
hg annual an conven: 
pa a pat Chicago, June 
NATIONAL FERTILIZER AS SOCIATIO N, 
penvention, Goseneier RT White Sulphur 


» Jun 
PROPRIETARY. 4SSOCLATION OF AMER. 
ICA, scientific section meeting, ee Ho- 
tel White Prith Springs, W. » June 1-3. 
SECOND PACIFIC CHEMICAL * EXPOST- 
TION, San Francisco, N 

SOCIETY OF APPL TED. “SPECTROSCOPY, 
qmposium, — pies Institute, 


N. 
SOCIETY. "OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 68th 
annual general meeting, Manchester, Engl: ind, 


uly 11-15. 
sOClETY OF THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY, 
annual ———- Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 26- 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC nos”, MAN: 
seg deranged ASSOCIATION, Shawnee 
re: -on- Delaware Ty June 7-9. 
TWENTY ECOND EXPO SITION OF 
HEM ICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand ‘. 
oboe New York City, Nov. 28-Dec. 
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e P. A. Singleton has been appointed 
———— of New England Alcohol 
Co., Boston, Mass., a Monsanto Chem ical 
Co. subsidiary. He was formerly assistant 
to the president of Monsanto. 


® Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., chemical man- 
ufacturers, announce that John J. Powers, 
Jr., secretary of the company, has been 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Powers joined Pfizer in 1941 as head of 
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HECK THESE REASONS FOR USING 
5 AR a ETT PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


Barrett phthalic anhydride is a pure 
white flake product of unsurpassed 
excellence and uniformity. 


Its molten color is practically water-white 
... and it retains this color far longer 
than any normal requirement for 
processing in plant kettles. 


It is free from materials which cause 
premature gelling and foaming, and it 
contains a minimum of fines, insuring 
uniform reaction speeds which are slow 
and easy to control. 


It is ready for use, and because of its 
free-flowing properties, it can be fed 
directly to processing equipment. 


It is available in 5-ply paper bags 
containing 80 lbs. which can be used as 
the unit in formulating, avoiding the 
necessity for storing in open containers 
and cutting time-wasting weighing or 


measuring. i7 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd. 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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We made most of our errors 


‘hex value of long experience in 
the manufacture of specific chemicals is that 
most of our failures or errors belong to a dis- 
tant past. So in all our products we are able 
to maintain the exacting standards of quality 
we have established. “Experience is the best 
teacher” is a great deal more than a school 
book maxim to us. 


OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
































the then newly formed legal department 
and has also served as assistant to the 
president. 


© Roy N. Wismer has been elected presi- 
dent of Michigan Chemical Corp., Saint 
Louis, Michigan. Col. T. C. Davis, who 
has been president, has been named chair- 
man of the board. 


George L. Parkhurst, elected vice- 
president of Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. He is president of Oronite 
Chemical Co., Standard chemical 
products marketing subsidiary. 


®@ Directors of the Glidden Co. have 
elected Clifton M. Kolb senior vice-presi- 
dent and member of the executive com- 
mittee. He has been secretary of the com- 
pany since 1929. 


® Bareco Oil Co., of Tulsa, has appointed 
Bruce N. Clary a vice-president and di- 
rector of that firm. He was first em- 
ployed by Bareco in 1934 and has been 
the head of the refinery sales of the wax 
division since its inception in 1940. 


® Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., the 
Canadian subsidiary of National Starch 
Products, Inc., has elected Arthur B. 
Meredith to chairman of the board. Other 
officers include Frank Greenwall, presi- 
dent; Ronald M. L. Francis, executive 
vice-president and general manager, and 
Ernest Hofmann, vice-president in charge 
of operations at Montveal. 


® St. Regis Paper Co. has elected Arch 
Carswell and Reginald L. Vayo vice 
presidents. 


Production ° 


@ Harrison C. Givens, Jr., has been 
named plant manager of the Cumberland, 
Md., plant of Celanese Corporation of 
America. He succeeds Fred T. Small, a 
vice-president and director, who is as- 
suming new executive duties in the New 
York office. 


®@ John R. Ferree has been named super- 
intendent of production at the Los An- 
geles, Calif., plant of The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. He has been associated with 
the Sherwin-Williams organization tor 
about 16 years. 


® Oronite Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. of California, has an- 
nounced that J. T. Deane, vice-president, 
will move to San Francisco from New 
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Upon dissolving zirconium oxychloride in water, 
a number of ionic individuals is obtained. The 
preponderance of particular ions can be easily 
controlled by adjusting the temperature and pH 
of the solution. This permits a surprising number 
of physical and chemical properties to be real- 
ized from this one zirconium salt. These prop- 
erties have already been successfully exploited 
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in the preparation of a wide variety of chem- 
ical products. Many additional uses are in 
prospect. 


Manufacturers interested in better catalysts, 
mordants, pigment lakes and toners, leather 
tanning, pharmaceuticals and numerous other 
chemical products may obtain detailed infor- 
mation through our New York Office. 
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Orleans in the near future to take charge 
of all Oronite manufacturing operations. 


@ George M. McGranahan has left Mc- 
Carthy Chemical Co. to join Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, Inc., Houston firm of architects 
and builders. 


Sales 


e General American Transportation 
Corp. has appointed Ben King Duffy as 
its representative to handle plate and 
welding and process equipment division 
sales in its Pittsburgh district. 


® William H. Healey, formerly associ- 
ated with Arthur D. Little, Inc., has been 
appointed supervisor of market research 
for Antara Products, a division of Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. He will be 
concerned chiefly with the division’s sur- 
_ active agents and acetylene chem- 
icals. Z 


® Henry Interdonati, for the past nine 
years head-of the chemical department 
of S. B. Penick Co., has been named to 
head the chemical department of George 
Uhe Co., brokers and selling agents. 


© G. W. Fletcher, sales promotion man- 
ager of Monsanto (Canada) Limited’s 
Western Division, has been appointed 
sales manager. The change follows the 
resignation of George Cullis. 


® Milton A. Dixon has been promoted 
to manager of the lubricating and indus- 
trial sales department of Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) to succeed the late Harry 
J. Saladin. 





W. A. Bain, named director of chem- 
ical research, The Kellex Corp. He 
has been assistant to the technical 
director since 1947. 


Research 


@ Paul R. Austin, an assistant director 
of the Chemical Department laboratory 
at Du Pont’s Experimental Station, has 
been appointed director of the Electro- 
chemicals Department’s Technical Divi- 
sion; Harold J. Barrett, chemical re- 
search manager at the Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., plant, has been named manager 
of field research with headquarters here; 
and Campbell Robertson, manager of 
chemical research at the Perth Amboy, 
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N. J., plant, has been named chemical] 
research manager at the Niagara Falls 
plant. 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. recently 
appointed W. L. Rippeteau as manager 
of development for the company. He 
joined Wyandotte Chemicals in 1947 as 
a contact representative for the new or- 
ganic and inorganic products being pro- 
duced by the company. 


@ John W. Copenhaver has joined The 
M. W. Kellogg Co. as head of one of its 
research groups in the Jersey City, N. J, 
Petroleum and Chemical Research Lab- 
oratory. He was formerly with General 
Aniline and Film Corporation. 


® Friedrich Bergius, German scientist 
and winner of the Nobel prize for chem- 
istry in 1931, died in Buenos Aires on 
March 31. 


Associations 


@ The officers of the Commercial Chem- 
ical Development Association for the 
1949-50 operating year are: president, C. 
D. Goodale, Commercial Solvents Corp.; 
vice-president, F. A. Soderberg, General 
Dyestuff Corp.; treasurer, C. W. Walton, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
and executive secretary, G. O. Cragwall, 
Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc. New directors 
are: J. H. Boyd, consultant, New York; 
John B. Calkin, director of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Cooperation, Univer- 
sity of Maine; A. G. Fisher, Jr., U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co., Inc., and W. B. 
Plummer, Indoil Chemical Co. 





FOR SALE 


METHAMINE USP, 23¢ Ib. 
MAGNESIUM METAL PDR., 15¢ Ib. 
TANNIC ACID. USP, 92¢ Ib. 

SAPONIN, $1.35 Ib. 

2-4, DICHLORBENZOIC ACID, 50¢ Ib. 
MERCAPTO BENZOTHIAZOLE, 16¢ Ib. 
STIMTXO “A”, (.45-.5 Pyrethrins) 10¢ Ib. 
PARIS GREEN, 15¢ Ib. 

NUCHAR C 115, 4¢ Ib. 

ICARNAUBA WAX COMP., 17¢ Ib. 
AROCLOR, 1270, 12¢ Ib. 

SILICA GEL, 9¢ Ib. 

HYDROQUINONE, 70¢ Ib. 

RED PRUSS. POTASH, 51¢ Ib. 
ANTHRAQUINONE, 70¢ Ib. 

POT. METABISULF. ANH. 1 Ib. bt., 12¢ Ib. 
|SELENIUM POWDER, 85¢ Ib. 

ZOPAQUE SD, 17¢ Ib. 

RED SQUILL 500/600 mg/kg, $1.00 Ib. 
SODA HYDROX. CP 1 Ib. bt., 19¢ Ib. 
ALUMINA HYDRATE, 12¢ Ib. 
SULFAGUANIDINE 1 Ib. bt., $3.80 Ib. 
HEMATOXYLIN CP 10 gm. bt., $1.00 ec. 
SODA FLUORIDE WH. 1 Ib. bt., 8¢ Ib. 
DIMETH. PHTHALATE, 18¢ Ib. 


OTHER ITEMS—SEND INQUIRIES 
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| === CALL MERCK 


: a | and be Sure of All Three: 


cs 4 oe 8 1. Unquestioned Purity 
4 2. Dependable Uniformity 
3. Prompt, Courteous Service 


Basic ring cHEMicats are both backbone and lifeblood of 
your own production. That’s why you insist on ordering 
the a the best chemicals money can buy; and that’s why these 





= 4 . : materials must be available whenever you need them. 
eral ] The leading position of Merck as a manufacturer of fine 
oF ; ; : chemicals is built on confidence. Pharmaceutical manu- 
. Lg i facturers know from experience that the vast resources and 


~ large-scale production facilities of Merck ensure prompt 
ver — fee .\ shipment of grades and quantity lots required. Equally 
B ; , \ \ important is the recognition by chemical users of 
the ever-dependable purity and uniformity of a 
Merck product: qualities which are results of the 
skill acquired through many decades of pioneer 
work in developing production and testing 
procedures for medicinally used chemicals. 
Every working day, countless manu- 

\ facturing plants and laboratories 
b. \ throughout the nation are using 
Merck chemicals in their processes. 
They have found that Merck 
quality and service are a 
combination hard te beat. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufactuning Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
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A department devoted to news of the chemical specialties field. 


Descriptions of 


new specialty products will be found in the New Products & Processes department. 


Synthetic Detergents Cut 
Laundry Bar Soap Sales 


Total soap sales to consumers (includ- 
ing synthetic detergents but excluding 
toilet soaps) have been growing so fast 
that market saturation may be near. This 
portends one of the stiffest battles for 
sales in this industry so famed for keen 
competition. 

The success of the new synthetics, 
which find their best markets primarily 
in hard-water areas, has produced an op- 
posite reaction in the field of laundry bar 
soaps: they are losing ground “in hard- 
water markets but continue to hold their 
own where the water is soft and synthet- 
ics apparently offer fewer advantages. 

Such were two major conclusions 
offered by the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, in new presentation, “Market Trends 
for Packaged Soaps, Synthetic Detergents 
and Laundry Bar Soaps,” for simultaneous 
series of showings to advertisers and 
agencies in the soap-detergent field by 
the Bureau’s New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco sales staffs. 

The new analysis is based on the find- 
ings of monthly grocery inventories con- 
ducted by newspapers in 12 major mar- 
kets and coordinated by the Bureau of 
Advertising’s research department. 

New proof of the ease. with which 
synthetics invade hard-water areas as 
contrasted with their tough going where 
water is soft is given in one of the 28 
charts of the new study, showing the 
detergents with only 5.9 per cent of the 
laundry soap market in three soft-water 
markets against 36.2 per cent of the 
laundry soap market in two hard-water 
cities. Conversely, laundry bar soaps 
in the three soft-water cities loom strong 
with 48.8 per cent of the market, while 
in the hard-water areas their share sags 
to only 28.4 per cent. 


Innis, Speiden Switches 
To Methoxychlor 


The Iscomist Cowbomb, a self-propel- 
ling aerosol insecticide introduced last 
year by Innis, Speiden & Co., New York 
City, for protecting livestock from flies 
and lice, is now available in a new, im- 
proved formulation containing methoxy- 
chlor instead of DDT. 

In accordance with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s recommendation 
that methoxychlor be used in place of 
DDT on dairy cattle, the company has 
discontinued the use of DDT in the Cow- 
bomb. The company points out that 
methoxychlor, in addition to its low toxi- 
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city, has been found to be as effective as 
DDT against flies and lice, repels some 
species of flies not controlled by DDT, 
and kills DDT-resistant flies. 


Hollingshead Establishes 
New Division, Labs 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., has established a New Products 
Development Division and has formulated 
plans for several new research labora- 
tories. The new laboratory division is a 
part of an extensive research program 
that began shortly before the war and 
which has led to the development of near- 
ly a score of modern, well equipped 
laboratories. The firm is manufacturer of 
chemical products for automotive, avia- 
tion, industrial, household, and govern- 
ment use and distributes throughout the 
world under the Whiz trademark. 

The new division will be assigned to 
new product research and development 
and two new, fully equipped laboratories 
are already beyond the planning stage. 
Among the jobs currently assigned to the 
new division is the perfecting of a non- 
inflammable hydraulic fluid for aircraft 
under a U. S. Navy development contract. 

Research operations of the new divi- 
sion will function as a separate organiza- 
tion apart from the firm’s many research 
laboratories. Direction of the new re- 
search unit will be in the hands of A. E. 
Moore, chief chemist, who will be assisted 
by Vito Esposito. 


Army Contracts Awarded 


Among the latest contracts awarded by 
the Department of the Army to private 
business concerns in amounts of $100,000 
and over were those for 5,689 fire ex- 
tinguishers ($100,042) to the Lofstrand 
Co., Rockville, Md.; 24 reactors, 1,000 
gal. ($158,856) to Glascote Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio; and anti-freeze com- 
pound as follows: 


Quantity 
Contractor (Gal.) Amount 
Commercial Solvents Corp..... 138,330 $229,046 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 211,790 336,746 
96,230 165,804 
296,150 449,480 
450,000 751,500 


Fair Trade Campaign 


A three-year educational program to 
protect the present and future of fair 
trade in the drug industry has been 
launched through a new Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade, established under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists and representing all 
segments of the drug industry. The active 
co-operation of retail druggists and others 


in the industry will be enlisted for par- 
ticipation in a nationwide campaign in 
behalf of fair trade. 


New Air Conditioner 
Incorporates Glycols 

Ozium, a fast-acting air freshener, that 
is a new product of Woodlets, Inc., Port- 
land, Pa., is said to eliminate objection- 





able odors almost instantly by neutraliz- 
ing them. The formula is fortified with 
a high content of propylene glycol and 
triethylene glycol. These. two glycols 
were used for conditioning the air in 
bomb shelters during the war. 

The freshener is highly concentrated 
and packed under pressure in small metal 
cylinders which slip easily into the 
patented dispenser, only 434 inches long 
and 1% inches in diameter. Designed to 
fit unobtrusively into the hand, a light 
touch of the lever on the dispenser re- 
leases a fine mist-like spray that quickly 
diffuses into the air, destroying unpleasant 
odors. Each refill contains enough to 
treat the air in about 50 average size 
rooms—for a fraction of a cent per 
room. 


Sherwin-Williams Unveils 
New Cotton Insecticide 

A new liquid spray concentrate called 
“Kiltone”, containing a combination of 
toxaphene and DDT, has been introduced 
by the Sherwin-Williams Co. for cotton 
insect control. The result of nearly three 
years of laboratory and field tests, the 
new concentrate is readily mixable with 
water, easy to measure and easy to handle. 

Only one quart of Kiltone, mixed with 
two to five gallons of water, provides 
enough spray for an acre of cotton. Quick, 
easy spraying is accomplished with Sher- 
win-Williams’ new exclusive low-gallon- 
age “Yellow Devil” tractor sprayer, spe- 
cifically designed to spray cotton. 

Kiltone’s residual effect makes it ideally 
suited for early spraying, counteracting 
the insects at the start and keeping them 
under control rather than waiting until 
an infestation occurs. In addition to cot- 
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HESE DRUMS of fine chemicals are awaiting 
‘ie in the new ultra-modern warehouse 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. at Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Within each are products of controlled and con- 
sistent high quality. Here, in this especially con- 
structed storage area, every effort is aimed at 
protecting this quality. 


For example, in summer and winter, an area 
of 532,450 cubic feet of storage space is tempera- 
ture and humidity-controlled. As much air con- 
ditioning as 50 average 6-room homes would 
require! Care in keeping uniform, consistently- 
regulated atmosphere is widespread; it includes 
air-lock doors, operated automatically by photo- 


Here many of Pfizer’s more than a hundred fine 
chemicals are assembled in packaged form for 
shipment to users. It is a source of pride that 
storage conditions as well as manufacturing 
controls contribute to Pfizer quality. Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 
211 E. North Water Street, Chicago 11, Illinois; 
605 Third Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 


PARK 


electric cells so that warehouse interiors are not 
subject to temperature changes from outside air. 
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Laundry Bar Soap Sales 


Total soap sales to consumers (includ- 
ing synthetic detergents but excluding 
toilet soaps) have been growing so fast 
that market saturation may be near. This 
portends one of the stiffest battles for 
sales in this industry so famed for keen 
competition. 

The success of the new synthetics, 
which find their best markets primarily 
in hard-water areas, has produced an op- 
posite reaction in the field of laundry bar 
soaps: they are losing ground “in hard- 
water markets but continue to hold their 
own where the water is soft and synthet- 
ics apparently offer fewer advantages. 

Such were two major conclusions 
offered by the Bureau of Advertising, 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, in new presentation, “Market Trends 
for Packaged Soaps, Synthetic Detergents 
and Laundry Bar Soaps,” for simultaneous 
series of showings to advertisers and 
agencies in the soap-detergent field by 
the Bureau’s New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco sales staffs. 

The new analysis is based on the find- 
ings of monthly grocery inventories con- 
ducted by newspapers in 12 major mar- 
kets and coordinated by the Bureau of 
Advertising’s research department. 

New proof of the ease. with which 
synthetics invade hard-water areas as 
contrasted with their tough going where 
water is soft is given in one of the 28 
charts of the new study, showing the 
detergents with only 5.9 per cent of the 
laundry soap market in three soft-water 
markets against 36.2 per cent of the 
laundry soap market in two hard-water 
cities. Conversely, laundry bar soaps 
in the three soft-water cities loom strong 
with 48.8 per cent of the market, while 
in the hard-water areas their share sags 
to only 28.4 per cent. 


Innis, Speiden Switches 


To Methoxychlor 


The Iscomist Cowbomb, a self-propel- 
ling aerosol insecticide introduced last 
year by Innis, Speiden & Co., New York 
City, for protecting livestock from flies 
and lice, is now available in a new, im- 
proved formulation containing methoxy- 
chlor instead of DDT. 

In accordance with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s recommendation 
that methoxychlor be used in place of 
DDT on dairy cattle, the company has 
discontinued the use of DDT in the Cow- 
bomb. The company points out that 
methoxychlor, in addition to its low toxi- 
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city, has been found to be as effective as 
DDT against flies and lice, repels some 
species of flies not controlled by DDT, 
and kills DDT-resistant flies. 


Hollingshead Establishes 
New Division, Labs 


R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, 
N. J., has established a New Products 
Development Division and has formulated 
plans for several new research labora- 
tories. The new laboratory division is a 
part of an extensive research program 
that began shortly before the war and 
which has led to the development of near- 
ly a score of modern, well equipped 
laboratories. The firm is manufacturer of 
chemical products for automotive, avia- 
tion, industrial, household, and govern- 
ment use and distributes throughout the 
world under the Whiz trademark. 

The new division will be assigned to 
new product research and development 
and two new, fully equipped laboratories 
are already beyond the planning stage. 
Among the jobs currently assigned to the 
new division is the perfecting of a non- 
inflammable hydraulic fluid for aircraft 
under a U. S. Navy development contract. 

Research operations of the new divi- 
sion will function as a separate organiza- 
tion apart from the firm’s many research 
laboratories. Direction of the new re- 
search unit will be in the hands of A. E. 
Moore, chief chemist, who will be assisted 
by Vito Esposito. 


Army Contracts Awarded 


Among the latest contracts awarded by 
the Department of the Army to private 
business concerns in amounts of $100,000 
and over were those for 5,689 fire ex- 
tinguishers ($100,042) to the Lofstrand 
Co., Rockville, Md.; 24 reactors, 1,000 
gal. ($158,856) to Glascote Products, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio; and anti-freeze com- 
pound as follows: 
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A three-year educational program to 
protect the present and future of fair 
trade in the drug industry has been 
launched through a new Bureau of Edu- 
cation on Fair Trade, established under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists and representing all 
segments of the drug industry. The active 
co-operation of retail druggists and others 


in the industry will be enlisted for par- 
ticipation in a nationwide campaign in 
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New Air Conditioner 
Incorporates Glycols 

Ozium, a fast-acting air freshener, that 
is a new product of Woodlets, Inc., Port- 
land, Pa., is said to eliminate objection- 


able odors almost instantly by neutraliz- 
ing them. The formula is fortified with 
a high content of propylene glycol and 
triethylene glycol. These two glycols 
were used for conditioning the air in 
bomb shelters during the war. 

The freshener is highly concentrated. 
and packed under pressure in small metal 
cylinders which slip easily into the 
patented dispenser, only 434 inches long 
and 1% inches in diameter. Designed to 
fit unobtrusively into the hand, a light 
touch of the lever on the dispenser re- 
leases a fine mist-like spray that quickly 
diffuses into the air, destroying unpleasant 
odors. Each refill contains enough to 
treat the air in about 50 average size 
rooms—for a fraction of a cent per 
room. 


Sherwin-Williams Unveils 
New Cotton Insecticide 

A new liquid spray concentrate called 
“Kiltone”, containing a combination of 
toxaphene and DDT, has been introduced 
by the Sherwin-Williams Co. for cotton 
insect control. The result of nearly three 
years of laboratory and field tests, the 
new concentrate is readily mixable with 
water, easy to measure and easy to handle. 

Only one quart of Kiltone, mixed with 
two to five gallons of water, provides 
enough spray for an acre of cotton. Quick, 
easy spraying is accomplished with Sher- 
win-Williams’ new exclusive low-gallon- 
age “Yellow Devil” tractor sprayer, spe- 
cifically designed to spray cotton. 

Kiltone’s residual effect makes it ideally 
suited for early spraying, counteracting 
the insects at the start and keeping them 
under control rather than waiting until 
an infestation occurs. In addition to cot- 
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For example, in summer and winter, an area 
of 532,450 cubic feet of storage space is tempera- 
ture and humidity-controlled. As much air con- 
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subject to temperature changes from outside air. 
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ton, the new spray method can be used 
on tobacco, cabbage, onions, beans, pota- 
toes, gladioli and peanuts. ; 
With this new spraying method, grow- 
ers no longer have to wait for calm 
weather as they do with dusting. Spray- 
ing can be done in winds up to 15 miles 
an hour, while dusting must be discon- 
tinued when the wind reaches five miles 
an hour, frequently forcing the grower 
to make night applications or abandon 
treatments during critical periods. 


Cement Replaces Rivets 
For Brake Linings 

Latest of the little-publicized but im- 
portant new improvements in the automo- 
tive field is the use of an adhesive instead 


of rivets to attach brake linings to brake 
shoes. The adhesive is a synthetic mate- 
rial called Plastilock 601 which was de- 
veloped by The B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
a major automobile company. The latter 
has been using it on its trucks for the 
past 18 months and on its passenger cars 
since the introduction of the 1949 models. 


The adhesive has greater shear re- 
sistance than rivet fastening—it will with- 
stand a “pull” of 11,000 pounds per brake 
shoe compared with 5,000 pounds for 
rivets—and the brake lining can be worn 
“right down to the shoe” before need for 
replacing, instead of only about half way. 
The absence of rivets is also said to 
eliminate the possibility of scoring the 
brake drum. 
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Insecticidal Coating 
Offered by Tykor 


Insecto- White, an insecticidal white al] 


coating, has been introduced by Tykor 


Products, a division of. the Borden Co., to 
combat DDT-resistant flies. This ney 
combination residual insecticide and white 
wall coating (applied like white-wash) 
contains 2 new residual insect killers 
which are claimed to control the DDT- 
resistant fly. Containing no DDT, it is 
recommended for use around dairies as 
well for general agricultural fly control, 


K.H.Klipstein, assistant general man- 
ager, Calco Chemical Division, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., who has been 
placed in charge of Calco’s new re- 
search and development department 
into which its research, process de- 
velopment and dyes technical service 
departments have been consolidated. 


Tide Distribution ,. 


Tide, Procter & Gamble’s new washing 
product, is now being distributed nation- 
ally. A detergent which combines the 
known advantages of “soapless suds” with 
the efficient cleansing action of a heavy- 
duty agent, it is said to meet the follow- 
ing requirements sought by the average 
housewife in a general cleaning product: 
1. Clean thoroughly, quickly, and easily; 
2. Be impervious to the hardness of water; 
3. Do a consistently good job; 4. Dissolve 
quickly ; 5. Make rich and lasting suds; 
6. Rinse easily; 7. Be kind to skin and 
fabrics; 8. Be packaged with helpful 
directions for its use; 9. Be economical; 
and 10. Be readily avaitable. 
Solution fer Improving 
Paper Products 


A treatment for improving the prop- 
erties of paper products, like towels and 
tissues, is described in British patent 
592,210, granted to A. E. Broderick. In 
this method a water-solubiz carbohydrate 
ether, like methylcellulose or hydroxy- 
ethylcellulose is converted into a water- 
insoluble form by treatment with a water- 
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CLEANER-SANITIZERS NOW POSSIBLE WITH 
ANTAROX:°A-180° AND QUAT COMBINATIONS 





Cleaner-sanitizer compounds are called for wherever 2 detergent is expected to kill 


© The formulation of compounds which 
have outstanding cleansing as well 
as efficient bactericidal properties 
now is possible with the use of Anta- 
rox “A-180”—an aromatic polyglycol 
ether (non-ionic) detergent—in com- 
bination with cationic quaternary 
ammonium compounds, according to 
an announcement made this month 
by T. R. Moore, sales manager, 
Antara Products, a division of ‘Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 

According to Mr. Moore, it is the 
non-ionic characteristics of Antarox 
“A-180” which are responsible for 
the compatibility with the cationics. 
Such combinations, he points out, 
are not possible with soaps or ani- 
onic detergents. 

A mixture of Antarox “A-180” 
with a quaternary ammonium com- 
pound will give a remarkably re- 
duced bacteria count on hard 
surfaces. The compound is easy to 
formulate into an easy-to-handle 
clear concentrate which may be di- 


luted to application strength. B 
bacteria as well as chase away dirt. The application above—cleaning and sanitizing pete. gape peat et per 
restaurant china, silver, glassware—is typical of the many fields in which these com- p 
pounds may be used. Full details on compounding such products, in addition to the pro- 9 to 10. ’ aoe : 
cedure for registering cleaner-sanitizers, may be obtained by writing to Antara Products. A typical liquid formulation: An- 


tarox “A-180” .. 10.9%; Alkyl Dim- 





ethyl Benxyl Ammonium Chloride 


Soap Compounders Adding Antarox Water 06:59. Application strength 


“A-200” for Limesoap Dispersion | = 


1 oz./5 gals. water. 








The addition of 7% of Antarox 
“A-200”—a liquid, non-ionic deter- 
gent of the aromatic polyglycol ether 
type—to soap has been found effec- 
tive in preventing the precipitation 
of lime soap, up to a hardness of 
approximately 1,000 ppm., it was 
revealed this month by the Central 
Research Laboratory of General 
Aniline & Film Corp., Easton, Pa. 

When Antarox “A-200” is used 
with soap, according to the labora- 
tory report, limesoap (soap curd) is 
80 finely dispersed that it has very 
little tendency to stick and is easily 
rinsed away. 

A report of Antarox “A-200” for 

Imesoap Dispersion is obtainable 


May, 1949 





for the asking. Write, Antara 
Products. 





Callans to Speak 
before NAIDM June 13 


Lee D. Callans, assistant sales man- 
ager, Antara Products, a division of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., will 
be one of the speakers at the June Anta rdax Products 
13-14 meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insecticide and Disinfec- | | GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
Chicago. Topic: “Detergent-Sanitiz- 444 Madison Ave. 

ers—Their Value and Possibilities in New York 22, N.Y, 

Industrial Cleaning & Dishwashing.” 

















soluble aldehyde such as glyoxal or 
pyruvic aldehyde. The solutions, to which 
glycerine may be added as a softening 
agent are useful for impregnating paper 
towels and tissue papers to impart wet 
strength and prevent linting. An example 
of an impregnating solution for paper 
towels follows: 


Hydroxyethylcellulose...... 


4.85 parts 
Glycerine 
Glyoxal 


4.85 parts 
1.94 parts 
988.50 parts 


Improved Metal Cement 


An improved version of Iron Bound 
Cement, an air-drying rubber-plastic base 
for rubber to metal and other hard sur- 
faces, has been developed by Slomon’s 
Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., and is being sold industrially as 
R.E. Cement. 

The new material has excellent adhe- 
sion to metal, glass, and other glossy sur- 
faces, as well as to rubber and felt. At 
present, R.E. is being used by the build- 
ing trade for felt and rubber to aluminum, 
steel and other metals. 

After the cement has set, it still retains 
a slight flexibility, but in most cases can 
not be removed without the use of a ham- 
mer and cold chisel. R.E. adheres to all 
types of metals, but does not effect or 
corrode the surface. It is durable under 
flex and is impervious to all types of 
unfavorable weather conditions. 


New Fabric for 
Car Tops 


A new top fabric for recovering con- 
vertible automobiles has been developed 
from Vinylite resins fused to cloth woven 
of Fiberglas yarns, producing a material 
of maximum strength which will not 
stretch or shrink as well as having re- 
sistance to wearing stress, weathering, 
mildew, fire, oils, greases, and other 
elements that cause deterioration of ordi- 
nary top fabrics. 

Known as Cordoglas and developed by 
the Cordo Chemical Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn., the fabric is produced by a pro- 
cess of coating and protecting the Fiber- 
glas yarns with Vinylite resins so that 
the fibers get a minimum of movement and 
are therefore subjected to the least amount 
of wearing stresses. 


Non-Foaming Compound 
For Spray Booths 


The DuBois Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
developed Differentiated Klarifiant, a non- 
foaming water wash spray booth com- 
pound. 

Because of its non-foaming character- 
istics, higher concentrations can be used 
which in turn keeps the hydraulic system 
of the spray booth absolutely clean. This 
material is recommended for use in the 


newer down-draft booths where even the 
slightest amount of foam is objectionable. 
It controls paint overspray effectively and 
will keep booths cleaner longer. 


New Detergent for 
Surgical Scrubbing 


A two-minute preoperative scrub for 
surgeons and nurses is provided by a new 
antiseptic, soapless, sudsing agent known 
as pHisoderm-Hexachlorophene 3%, 
which also gives added protection against 
cross-infection. It is a development of 
Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, of New York and Rens- 
selaer. 

Extensive laboratory and clinical re. 
search has proved that the disinfecting 
action of pHisoderm fortified with 3% 
hexachlorophene is so rapid that a two- 
minute preoperative scrub is bacteriologi- 
cally feasible. 


Du Pont Markets TCA 
As 60% Sodium Salt 


The Du Pont Co..is marketing its 
trichloroacetate weed killer (CI, April 
1949, p. 566) as the 60% sodium salt. 
The new chemical for control of noxious 
grasses which have resisted other weed 
killers, is believed of value to industries, 
railroads, government agencies, and 
ranchers, as well as to agriculturists. 











40 “‘ESTAX EMULSIFIERS”’ 


at your Service— 


and a technical staff to solve your emulsifications and formulation problems! 
TYPICAL SELECTION: 


Estax 5 (Glyceryl monostearate): Food emulsions. 

Estax 28 (Amino alkyl oleate): Oil additive for Leather. Acid stable. 
Estax 36 (Poly-oxy ethylene ester): Cutting oils. 

Estax 37 (Poly ethylene oxide ester): Paper manufacture, textiles. 





NEW RESINS 


for Leather and Paper Industries. 
Resistant Coatings, High gloss, 
Water resistance finishes. 


CHEMICALLY PURE SULFATES 
Magnesium Sulfate, Barium Sulfate, Sodium Sulfate. 


Ephedrine Hydrochloride 
Calciferol 
Ergosterol 


“ESTER”-WAXES 


Excellent blending and hardening with mineral 
waxes to give ceresines, special polish waxes, 
wax Coatings, etc. 


PENTAERYTHRITOL 


Esters and Ethers for Paint and Plastics. 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMICALS 


Cholesterol 
Procaine 
Methiomine 


Theophylline 
Acetarsone 
Pentamethylene tetrazol 





WATFORD CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: VAnderbilt 6-017! 
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The Economical Detergent Silicate 






















































































iologi- 
Cowles DRYMET, anhydrous sodium metasilcate, 
is the most highly concentrated form of sodium 
= metasilicate available. It is more economical to use, 
April on the basis of both Na2O (alkalinity) and SiOz : 
= (silicate) than any other type of hydrated or anhy- CRYSTA MET * 
0 eqe ° 
a drous detergent silicate, either compounded : 
em or by itself. DRYMET contains no The Medium pH 
and j i eye 
water of crystallization. Deterge nt Si licate 
wale Cowles CRYSTAMET is a pure, 
perfectly white, free-flowing 
=~ granular pentahydrate sodium 
metasilicate with the normal 
42% water of crystallization. Sug- 
ested for compounding when 
it is desirable to lower the con- 
* DRYORT H* centration of a finished product. 
DRYSEQ@ Readily soluble — chemically 
The Heavy-Duty stable — easy. to handle. Can be 
The All-Purpose fepose used on medium pH jobs. 
ad + Silicat Detergent Silicate 
e erg en iicare Cowles DRYORTH, anhydrous 
Cowles DRYSEQ, anhydrous sodium orthosilicate, is a power- 
sodium sesquisilicate, is a me- ful, speedy, heavy-duty cleaner 
dium pH alkaline cleaner which with valuable penetrating and 
will do fast,.dependable work wetting-out properties, rein- 
at a low cost to the user. It is a forced dirt-removing power and ‘ 
white, free-flowing powder, unusual emulsifying action. It is macs 
quickly and completely soluble an anhydrous, free-flowing pow- We'll be cl 
in hot or cold water—contain- dered silicate containing not less Sour D € glad to send you 
ing 56.75% NazO—making it than 60% Na2O, which may also RYMET File Folder : 
an economical base material be used as an economical con- Containing complete tech. 
for compounding. i stituent of high pH cleaning nical information and su 
compounds. &ested formulations. ” 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
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Cheaper Flaxseed Augurs 
Lower Paint Prices 


The lowering of the price support level 
for top grade flaxseed of the 1949 crop 
to $3.99 a bushel, Minneapolis basis, from 
the 1948 support price of $6 a bushel, 
will add to the pressure on paint manu- 
facturers to lower prices. Linseed oil has 
been selling at about 28 cents a pound, 
but with the new levels for the flaxseed 
from which it is obtained one-third lower, 
the price can be expected to fall to about 
18 cents later in the year. 

Linseed oil is but one of the raw ma- 
terials for paint which either has or will 
come down in price. Coupled with declin- 
ing sales of paint, these lower raw ma- 
terials prices will probably force some 
reduction in paint prices. Other oils that 
have come down are soybean, now at 
about 11 cents a pound as contrasted with 
29 cents last summer, and tung oil, now 
at about 20 cents a pound as contrasted 
with about 23 cents last summer. Lead 
pigments have come down considerably 
since the first of the year, and turpentine 
currently at 40 cents a gallon, is more 
than a third cheaper than it was last 
summer. Rosin, too is off about twenty- 
five per cent since last fall. Resins are 
in a decline, and only recently the price 
of glycerine which goes into alkyds was 
reduced 15 cents a pound. 


Fertilizer Tag Sales 
At All-Time High 


Fertilizer tax tag sales reached an all- 
time record for a single month during 
March. Figures received by The National 
Fertilizer Association from control of- 
ficials in the 14 States which require the 
use of the tags reveal that that month’s 
sales represent the equivalent of 1,922,000 
short tons of fertilizer. Combined with 
January sales and the 12-year monthly 
sales peak reached in February, the 
March totals brought sales for the first 
quarter of 1949 to 4,680,000 tons, far 
surpassing the comparable total for any 
previous year, despite a slow start in 
January. 

The tonnage represented by last month’s 
tag sales was approximately one-third 
higher than that of the same month last 
year and 82 per cent greater than that of 
2 years ago. Sales in March, as percent- 
ages of yearly totals, have been declining 
during the past several years as the result 
of changes in the seasonal distribution of 
sales. Thus, in 1935, March sales repre- 
sented about 34 per cent of the year’s 


‘ 


total; by 1940 this figure had dropped 
to 30 per cent, and in 1948 to 16 per cent 
of total sales for the year. 


Metals Slow Despite Cuts 


The series of spectacular price reduc- 
tions in lead, zinc, and copper from their 
record high prices have failed to stimu- 
late much buying as consumers are sit- 
ting it out in anticipation of further cuts. 
In large part, the reductions that have 
occurred thus far have been forced by 
the disinterest of industrial buyers. 

Lead was the first to break, and the 
first reduction was followed by five suc- 
cessive drops that brought it down to 
15 cents a pound from its all-time high 
of 21% cents that had prevailed since 
last November. Zinc followed the trend 
with a series of four slashes that toppled 
the 1734-cents-a-pound price to 13 cents. 
Following a token reduction of % cent, 
two other cuts by a leading custom 
smelter brought copper down to 20 cents 
a pound from 23% cents. Although major 
mine producers are still holding the price 
at old level, one Canadian producer has 


reduced its price 2 cents to 21% cents a_ 


pound. 

Producers say that the prevailing high 
cost of labor and materials will mitigate 
against further price cuts, and that pro- 
duction may have to be curtailed. Most of 
the larger mines can operate profitably 
at the new prices, but marginal produc- 
ers may be forced out. 

Although some benefits have already 
accrued to chemical consumers in the 
form of lower prices for metallic chem- 
icals, the full advantage cannot be realized 
until inventories accumulated at the higher 
levels are depleted. 


Organic Production Dips 


Production of most synthetic organic 
chemicals for the month of February was 
lower than for January, according to the 
United States Tariff Commission. Fol- 
lowing are the production figures of those 
materials for which substantial declines 
had been made for the fewer working 
days in February) : acetic acid, synthetic, 
32,884,584 Ibs. (6%); acetic anhydride, 
57,807,102 Ibs. (3.4%) ; acetone, 35,854,942 
Ibs. (8%) carbon disulfide, 31,911,977 
Ibs. (6%); monochlorobenzene, 23,176,- 
697 Ibs. (10%); cresylic acid, 1,650,716 
Ibs. (16%); dibutyl phthalate, 897,549 
Ibs. (5.5%); ethyl acetate, 3,653,222 Ibs. 
(40%); ethylene glycol, 25,021,091 Ibs. 
(16%) ; naphthalene (from tar distillers), 
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DISTRICT OFFICES: 

Buffalo e Cleveland ¢ Dallas * Houston ¢ Los Angeles 
New Orleans » New York ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ St. Louis « San Francisco 
Seattle * Tulsa * Washington. 


EXPORT DEPT. 
10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


You see GATX tank cars every- 
where—207 specialized kinds— 
carrying petroleum products, . 
fish oils, molasses, lard, sul- 
phuric acid, wines, tung oil and 
innumerable other bulk liquids 


G ATX to and from every state in the 
‘ B 4 Union. Yet none 


of the more than 


GEOGRAPHY ire cc: 


fleet is ever more 

than a few hours 
away from one of General 
American’s completely 
equipped maintenance shops. 
Thus General American— 
builder, operator, lessor of , 
tank cars—keeps the nation’s 
bulk liquids rolling swiftly, 
safely and economically to their 
destinations. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 





13,616,183 (40%) ; phenol, 21,239,934 Ibs. 
(12%); phthalic anhydride, 12,814,553 
lbs. (13%); and tricresyl phosphate, 
783,718 Ibs. (17%). 

Increases were registered by aniline, 
barbituric acid, benzene, n-butyl alcohol, 
creosote, meta-para cresols, ethyl ethers, 
benzene hexachloride, and toluene. 


Inorganic Production 
Somewhat Lower 


United States production levels of in- 
dustrially important inorganic chemicals 
for February 1949 were generally lower 
than those reported for January 1949 and 
about the same as for February 1948, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. De- 
creases from January 1949 quantities 
were reported for 28 of the 35 chemicals 
included in the Bureau’s continuous 
monthly survey, while increases were re- 
ported for 4. Seventeen of the 35 chem- 
icals were produced in larger quantities 
during February 1949 than during Feb- 
ruary 1948, while 15 were produced in 
smaller volume. 

Of the “heavy volume” chemicals, pro- 
duction gains over the preceding month 
were reported only for synthetic ammo- 
nium sulfate. The 60,975 short tons pro- 
duced in February 1949 represent an all- 
time monthly high and exceed by about 
15 per cent the previous high of 52,836 
short tons for this chemical reached in 
December 1948. 


Coal-Tar Imports Decline 


In 1948 imports of coal-tar interme- 
diates under paragraph 27 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 totaled 2 million pounds com- 
pared with 2.6 million pounds in 1947, 
and 3.1 million pounds in 1946. In terms 
of quantity, imports in 1948 came chiefly 
from Belgium, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, and Italy; in terms of value, how- 
ever, Switzerland was first, followed by 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy, and Germany. For the first time 
since before the war sizable imports of 
coal-tar intermediates, in both quantity 


and value, were reported from both Ger- 
many and Italy. The most important in- 
termediates imported in 1948, in terms of 
quantity, were phthalic anhydride, for 
alkyd resins, plasticizers, and dyestuffs, 
principally from Belgium and_ Italy; 
o-cresol, for the plastics industry, from 


the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 
and Switzerland; and 6-naphthol, for the 
dye industry, principally from Germany, 
Copies of the report from which these 
figures were obtained may be obtained by 
writing the United States Tariff Com. 
mission, Washington 25, D. C. 





The chemical market followed the 
general business pattern with lowered 
prices and ample supply characteristic 
of the situation. Buying was dull as 
most consumers pared inventories and 
waited for prices to reach rock bot- 
tom. 

Prices for metallic chemicals were 
adjusted downward in accordance with 
the drop in the metals market, but in 
some materials, such as lead arsenate, 
there was a tendency to hold prices 
on stocks built at the higher cost. Lead 
acetate was reduced $1.50 a cwt. to 
establish a price ‘of $23.75 for the 
crystals, and $24.50 for granular or 


brought the crystals to $7 a cwt., but 
demand was poor. Lead-containing 
pigments were reduced %¢ to 1¢ a 
pound. Stearates, naphthenates, and 
tetraethyl lead were all reduced. 

Alcohol, which failed to recover 
from the drastic reductions of the 
past few months, remained at 21¢ a 
gallon, tax-free in tankcars. There was 
an increase of %4¢ a gallon in black- 
strap molasses to bring the price to 
614¢, f.0.b. New Orleans. A reduction 
of about one-third in the retail price 
for ethanol-based anti-freeze by Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc. put it in a bet- 
ter position to recapture some of this 
market lost to methanol. 

Insecticides continued to move very 
slowly, but fertilizers began to pick 
up, particularly in the South. Uramon 
was advanced $5 to $98 a ton, while 
calcium phosphate, tribasic, at $6.50 
a cwt., carload lots, works, was down 
10¢. United States Potash Co. began 





Market Review 


powdered. Declines in copper sulfate © 


" glycerine purchases following the re- 


to accept orders for both chemical and 
agricultural grade muriate potash and 
manure salts for the new season at the 
same prices as the 1948-49 season. 

There at last seemed to be enough 
oxalic acid, with little interest shown 
at 18¢ a pound. Hydrofluosilicic acid 
was reduced 3¢ a pound to 5¢ a pound 
in 420-pound barrels or 100-pound 
rubber drums. With ample supplies of 
acetic acid on hand, the tankcar price 
of glacial acetic was lowered to $7.50 
a cwt., f.0.b., works. 

Declines in fats and oil prices caused 
further cuts in wholesale prices of 
household soap—6 per cent by Lever 
Bros. and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and 
4 to 8 per cent by Procter & Gamble. 

Very little upswing was noted in 


cent break in price as consumers 
bought for immediate needs. A sharp 
break in pentaerythritol that brought 
the carlot price to 29¢ a pound was 
attributed to the glycerine decline. 
Sorbitol was reduced from 25.1¢ to 
22.5¢ a pound in tankcars, latest in a 
steady decline tied to process improve- 
ments. 

A generally easy tone prevailed in 
coaltar chemicals, some of it being 
laid to slowness in lacquers. Follow- 
ing a reduction on high flash naptha 
by the petroleum industry, coaltar 
naptha was also lowered—to 29¢ a 
gallon in tankcars, A change from 30¢ 
a gallon, delivered to 28¢, f.ob. 
terminal, for toluol and xylol by 
petroleum producers was also followed 
by similar adjustments by some coal- 
tar producers. 

















Ready to Serve- 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Ammonium Ferrocyanide 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 











Potassium 
Nitrate 


Borax 

Sodium Nitrate 
Barium Nitrate 
Potassium Chlorate 
Boric Acid 
Sodium Nitrite 
Antimony Sulphide 
Aluminum Powder 


industrial Chemicals since 1856 


CROTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N.Y 
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Davison Silicofluorides are widely used in light metal metallurgy 
for casting, smelting and fluxing. Davison Casting Compound 
23A, for instance, is used and recommended as an inhibitor for 
sand casting of magnesium. 





Davison Hydrofluosilicic Acid provides an efficient cleaning 
agent before spot welding of aluminum parts or fabrications. 
And, in practically every application, Davison Silicofluorides can 
help you cut processing costs because they are generally less 
expensive than comparable fluoride salts. 

Product data sheets giving the properties and many known uses 
of Davison Silicofluorides are available . . . mention your pro- 
posed application when you write. 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS 
OF SILICOFLUORIDES 
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PLASTICIZERS 


Cellulose, Vinyls, Rubber, Resins 


SOFTENERS 


Leather, Rubber, Textile, Paper 


EMULSIFIERS 


Cosmetics, Foods, Pharmaceuticals, | rr 
Petroleum, Agriculture Insecticides ome 
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©) KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. |i 


STATE ROAD and COTTMAN AVE. « . PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 
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NEW ITEMS... ESTABLISHED 1880 
ene feito || We. S. GRAY & Co. ff ? 
Pimelonitrile | Le 
Hexachloropropane | 342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ©. 
sym-Heptachloropropane | || Murray Hill 2-3100 Cable: Graylime 
(pao: + Acetic Acid—Acetate of Lime 
Ethyl Acetate ! 
Columbia Organic Chemicals Co., Inc. Acetone C. P. | 
aa. Butyl Alcohol—Butyl Acetate ¥ 
Methanol—Methyl Acetone c 
Formaldehyde e 
Denatured Alcohol | 
Carbon Tetrachloride You 
3S TER N Benzol—Toluol—Xyiol _ 
Petroleum Aromatics * 


AGOOD CAN NAME Sodium Benzoate U. S. P. 


Turpentine 
Rosin (Gum and Wood) 
SINCE / 9 O!/ Magnesium Carbonate # 
STERN CAN COMPANY, INC Magnesium Oxide | 


183 ORLEANS STREET © EAST BOSTON 28 Anti-Freeze—Methyl, Ethyl and Mixtures 
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@ Where processing calls for 

high heat transfer coefficients 

plus maximum corrosion resist- 

ance, General Ceramics Impervite (im- 

: regnated graphite) ~eets every requirement. 

The inherent high heat transfer of graphite plus the 

density imparted by impregnation with a corrosion 

resistant resin results in a material suited for the most 

stringent heat transfer applications. That’s why General 

Ceramics Impervite serves best where corrosion is worst, 

If corrosion in heat exchange applications is your 
problem... 


it TUBULAR REST» PLATE 
HEAT ) a-| HEATERS 


= EXCHANGERS | 


«iy 





COOLING © 
TOWERS | 


“CASCADE == 
COOLERS \ a 


Send for Bulletin GR describing all stand- 
ard pieces of Impervite equipment Send 
specifications and drawings for special ap- 
paratus. Write for Bulletin CHE-R3 de- 
scribing the full line of General Ceramics 
stoneware (Ceraware) porcelain (Cerawite) 
and impregnated graphite (Impervite). 


YOU SAVE 3 WAYS WITH GENERAL CERAMICS SSS* 

Savings through uniformity of construction... no misfits.  _-<@Aaihs 
Savings on shipping costs... one shipment for everything. — 
Savings on paper work, accounting... one order, one bill, " 


General Ceramics ano srearire core. 
CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
20 Crows Mill Road Keasbey, New Jersey 


Sales Offices in: BUFFALO, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, PITTSBURGH, 
PORTLAND, ORE., SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TACOMA, MONTREAL, 
TORONTO, VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Our Insulator Division Manufactures Steatites, Porcelains, 
Titanates, Ferrites 
"Single Source of Supply. @ 5536 


May, 1949 
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wornle 700 WEE: 


Let Modern Triangle Machinery 
Reduce Your Packaging 
Costs 25% or More! 


® IN many plants one of the greatest opportunities 
for reducing costs and protecting profits lies in the 
packaging department. New developments in Tri- 
angle Package machinery make it possible for plants 
packaging dry materials to save labor, minimize 
waste and breakage and turn out better looking 
packages faster in less space . . . with savings of 
25% and more. 


® FOR EXAMPLE: The Triangle Model U-1 
powder packer has been redesigned to help you cut 
costs. One operator can handle 18 to 30 packages 
per minute, 1 oz. to 5 lbs. 
As soon as the operator 
places the container in 
position, filling starts 
automatically. No spill- 
age, no waste. Powder is 
packed uniformly and 
tightly, permitting use 
of smaller, less expensive 
containers. Handles hun- 
dreds of products... 
quickly changed over 
«easy to clean... 
minimum floor space and 
low in first cost! This is 
one of many Triangle 
automatic’ and . semi- 
automatic machines to 
reduce the cost of 
packaging dry materials. 





® For complete data, send a sample filled package 
to Triangle and state production required... 
no obligation. ° 


rtsh about the Triangle Pay- r$2-You-Package Plan 
TRIANGLE PACKAGE MACHINERY CO. 
6655 W. DIVERSEY BLVD., CHICAGO 95, ILL. 


Sales Offices: San Francisco, Denver, Dallas, Atlanta, New York, Pittsburgh, Boston, 
Jacksonville. Branch Factory: Los Angeles. 





Chemical dures MARKET PLACE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


LOCAL STOCKS - CHEMICALS + EQUIPMENT - RAW MATERIALS - SPECIALTIES - EMPLOYMENT 





RATES IN THIS SECTION: Displayed: $7.00 
Le toes Beg “Help Wanted” ads: 
5c per word, Box number counts as 10 words. Minimum charge: $1.00 


on request. Undisplayed: ‘Position 


inch. Contract rates 


a; 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS must be received before the 17th of ty 
month preceding date of issue in which publication is desired, Addrey 
Chemical Industries Classified, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y 











ILLINOIS 











HYDROXYLAMINE SULPHATE C. P. 
e 
MENADIONE USP (Oil Soluble) 





121 W. Hubbard St., Chicago 10, Ill. 














Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 
(Aerylie) 
CH c(cH) — COOH 
cen anaes 
feneis Powder 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
Telephone—Melrose Park 643 











Dudu sale 


GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 
Fox Point Bivd., Providence 3, R. I. 
Phone GAspee 8466 * Teletype Prov. 75 
Branch Office and Plant 
Stoneham 80, Mass. * Phone WiNchester 2910 








PENNSYLVANIA 




















NEW JERSEY 











FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL QP SOLVENTS 
Incorporated 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 
WOrth 2-7763 - MArket 2-3650 








— ae. 


= SAUE REISER 
i~ 


T oncom 


Specify SAUEREISEN 
ACIDPROOF CEMENTS—COMPOUNDS 
FOR 
Tanks, Sewers, Stacks, Floors 
Technical cements for all purposes 
Send sketches or somples 
Ssuereisen Cements Company * Pittsburgh 15, Penn: 











RHODE ISLAND 























NEW YORK 




















MASSACHUSETTS 











ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
Specializing in 
BENTONITE 
and 


TALC 
88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944-5945 

















DOE & INGALLS, INC, 
Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Fail List of Our Products: see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 














OFFERING 


@ Monoethanolamine 
@ Triethanolamine 
@ Antipyrine 
@ Aminopyrine 
@ Meta-Aminophenol 
@ Imported Clue 


C. LIEVENSE, LTD. 


11 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone — Digby 8-2875 








J.U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 
241 Allens Avenue 
Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 











ENGLAND 

















OHIO 








a FLOWPLAN TEMPLATES 


} 
4a FLOWPLANNER SET consists of two 
=< Ff parent templates — 81 precise cut- 
—_ plus instruction manual. Includes 
Se instruments, valves, pumps, fans, ex- 
sMibeie changers, vessel heads, nozzles, process 
flags, etc, 


$3-85 Per Set, Postpaid 
TIMELY PRODUCTS, COLUMBUS 9, OHIO 








FOR SALE 

5 tons ACETYLENE TETRA BROMIDE in 
30 Ib. stone jars. Made by MAY & 
BAKER, ENGLAND. Low price, equal to 
fraction of cost of materials only. Mini- 
mum 1,200 Ib. lots. Box 4176, Chemical 
wen 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 
18, N. Y. 
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MACHINERY 
and 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

















12—2-Truck Atmospheric Steam Heated Dry- 
ers, 500 sq. ft. drying surface. 

5—1000, 500, 200 gallon glass lined, jacket- 
ed, agitated reaction kettles. 

6—Abbe 6’x8', 5’x4’, 4’x5’ Pebble Mills. 

1—Patterson 3’x4’ Steel Ball Mill. 

2—Sperry 30 PGF Filter Presses, 30 cells. 

2—Shriver 12’ PGF Filter Presses, 12 cells. 

1—Sperry 36 wood PGF Filter Press, 28 
cells. 

1—Sweetland 5 Stainless Clad Filter. 

1—Sweetland #7 Filter, 27 leaves. 

2—Sweetland #2 Filter, 17 leaves. 

5—Louisville Tubular Dryers 6’x25’, 6’x50’. 

1—Swenson 4’x5’ Rotary Vacuum Filter. 

1—Bird 18x28 closed continuous Centri- 
fuge, monel construction. 

2—Tolhurst 40’ suspended type bottom dis- 
charge monel baskets with 2-speed 
motors. 

1—Day Ro-Ball #81 S. S. Sifter 40’x120”. 

1—Baker Perkins 100 gal. stainless clad 
Double Arm Jacketed Mixer: 

3—Day 20x81", 40’x120" triple deck 
Sifters. 

1—Boaker Perkins 414 gal. vacuum, jacketed, 
double arm Mixer. 

2—Baker Perkins Laby. double arm stain- 
less steel Mixers, 1 and 2 gal. cap. 

4—Dopp 259, 150 gal. Agitated keftles. 

20—Batch Powder Mixers, 100 to 3000 Ibs. 

10—Stainless Steel Kettles, 20 to 300 gal. 

3—Mikro Pulverizer, 1SH, 2TH, 2DH. 

1—Buflovak Vacuum Shelf Dryer, 20-42’'x 
42” shelves. 

LIST — 


PARTIAL 
INQUIRIES PROMPTLY ANSWERED 


BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2401 THIRD AVENUE 
NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
Telephone Cypress 2-5703 Cable - Bristen 








PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


® Corrosion Resistant forced 
circulation Crystallizing Evap- 
orators, 1200 sq. ft. Karbate; 
Inconel. 


HYDROGENATION PLANT 
3500 gal. Hi Pressure Jktd., 
Agtd. Autoclaves. 


Pectin and Vitamin Extrac- 
tion Plant with Drum and 
Steam Tube Dryers and ac- 
cessory equipment. 


Electrolytic Potassium Chlor- 
ate Plant. 


Anti-Biotic and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Plant—with dehydrators. 


Surplus Equipment of one of 
the Largest Plastic Mfrs. 


Cw 


Send for Bulletin in each cate- 
gory; full details. 














FIRST MACHINERY CORP. 
157 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 











“COLORADO” 


Acid washed asbestos 
COLORADO ASBESTOS AND 
MINING CO. 


Eastern Office and Refinery 
Box 65, South Braintree, Mass. 





WE CAN FURNISH YOU AT ANY POINT 
NEW AND USED STEEL DRUMS, NEW 
GALVANIZED DRUMS, RECONDITIONED 
DRUMS, AND NEW AND USED SLACK 
BARRELS AND FIBRE BARRELS. 


BUCKEYE COOPERAGE CO. 


8800 Orange Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


























SPECIALS 


4—Pfaudler 200 gal. Jacketed Glass Lined 
Reactors 


ea 5 
!—Stokes 30” x 8’ Rotary Vacuum Dryer. 
1—Stainless Steel Tank 13,000 gals. No. 316 S.S. 


THE 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
533 West Broadway 
New York 12, N. Y. Gr. 5-6680 














“WANTED — TO BUY OR SELL OR 
SWAP 8 FT. x 18 INCHES BUFFALO 
STEAM JACKETED VACUUM CRYS- 
TALLIZER COMPLETE WITH AGITA- 
TORS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE AT- 
MOSPHERIC DRUM DRYER” 


The Delta Glucose Refinery Ltd 
R. R. 2 Vancouver, B. C. 
Phone: Steveston 73T 
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EQUIPMENT 


FOR CHEMICAL AND 
PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


6—Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’x50’. 

2—Buffalo Double Door Vacuum Shelf Dryers, 
12 and 15 shelves. 

1—Buffalo Single Door Vacuum Shelf Dryer, 
17 shelves. 

1—Shriver 36” closed delivery Filter Press, 
rubber lined. Ne 

2—Shrivers 42” x 42” Filter Presses, open 
delivery, 46 chambers, with hydraulic clos- 





ing device. 
2—Buffalo Stainless Steel Storage Tanks, Type 
316 Stainless Steel, 84” x 166”. 
1—Plate Fabricator jacketed kettle, 900 gal- 
fons, 125 PSI in jacket. 
2—Mikro Pulverizers, #2TH and #1SH. 
1—Tolhurst Center slung Centrifuge, rubber 
lined basket. 


UNronville 2-3900 











OFFERS 
THESE SPECIAL ITEMS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 


1—UNUSED triple effect Goslin- 
Birmingham Evaporator, stain- 
less steel shells and tubes, 850 
sq. ft. per effect. 


6—9’6” dia. x 18’6” long stainless 
steel lined, steam jacketed 
Crystallizers, each with 4” s/s 
agitator coil, worm gear drive. 


4—UNUSED Bird high speed Cen- 
trifugals, suspended type, each 
with 40” x 24” deep s/s basket, 
s/s casing and curb, each with 
direct connected 1800/900 
RPM. 3/60/440 volt direct 
connected tefc motor. 


2—UNUSED 10’6” x 16 Feinc 
Filters, wood, type 316 stain- 
less steel and silicon bronze 
construction. 


2—UNUSED 8’ x 10’ Oliver Pre- 
coat Rotary Continuous Vac- 
uum Filters, all silicon bronze 
construction, each with bronze 
drum, valve, trough and piping. 


3—36” x 36” Sperry 60-plate Fil- 
ter Press, cast iron, recessed, 
center feed, open delivery, hy- 
draulic closing, including hy- 
draulic Pumps. 


1—Louisville Rotary Steam Tube 
Dryer, 6’ x 50’. 


1—Rotary Vacuum Dryer, 5’ x 33’. 


3—7500 gal. Steel Kettles, with 
copper coils, closed. Agitated. 
10’ dia. x 12’6” deep, 15’ over- 
all height. 


1—2000 gal. Steel Kettle, jack- 
eted, open top. Agitated. 7’ 
dia. x 7’6” deep. 

1—No. 12 Sweetland Filter, 4” 
centers, iron or copper leaves. 


2—Baker Perkins Mixers, size 17. 
Jacketed, 200 gallon. 


3—18” x 50” Rubber Mills, with 
motor and drive. 


14-18 Park Row e New York 7, N. Y. 
SHOPS: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “EQUIPMENT,” N. Y. 





861 



























2—500-gal. W & P Mixers, M.D. 

1—1-gal. laboratory size W & P Mixer 

2—Pfaudler 100 and 200-gal. jktd. Re- 
actors with agitator 

2—Devine 16-shelf vac. Dryers, 40” x 
44”, complete with pump and motor 

1—Fitzpatrick model “D”’ Comminuting 
Machine stainless steel 

6—Abbe 30” x 30” Pebble Mills, 2 jktd. 

1—Abbe 75-gallon Ball Mill, jacket and 
complete with charge of ‘balls. 

1—Lancaster stainless steel 9 cu. ft. ca- 
pacity muller type Mixer 

10—Powder Mixers from 100 to 1500 Ib. 

1—New Standard Knapp Automatic top 
and bottom Gluer and Sealer, #428, 
complete with compression belt. 





146 Grand St. 





WOrth 4-8130 








IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY! 


2—Swenson single effect Evaporators, 
monel constructed, karbate tubes. 
1—Stokes 6’ x 4’ single drum atmospheric 
Dryer, rebuilt condition. 
2—Stokes “DDS-2” Tablet Presses 
1—Horix 18-spout stainless steel contact 
parts Filling Machine with vacuum 
pump and motor 
1—6x 8 Devine vacuum Pump 
1—York 100 H.P. Freon Condensing Unit 
with 10 H.P. and magnetic starter 
10—18” x 48” and 16” x 42” Roll Mills 
1—Stokes 300-ton Compression Molding 
Press, self contained unit. 
2—Louisville steam tube Dryers, 72” x 
25’ and 4'6” x 25’ 
1—Kux-Lohner tablet Press up to 2/2” 
2—Baker-Perkins size 16 Mixers, M.D. 
10—Lee 100-gal. stainless steel Kettles 
2—Stokes jktd. and agtd. Reactors, 75- 
gallon. 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST BULLETIN A-1 


CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 


New York 13, N.Y. 





NEW — UNCRATED 


40” AT&M perforated all steel welded 
basket centrifuge complete with multi- 
speed motor with high speed motor oper- 
ation at 1200 RPM. Machine includes 
discharger and free wheeling drive with 
entire machine suspended in steel “A” 
frame extending 30” below basket bot- 
tom. Motors connected for 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volts. 
60 mesh stainless steel screen cloth and 
stainless steel 8 x 8 backing screen. 
GET SOUND 
PRODUCTS CO. 


2004 Smith Tower Seattle 4, Washington 
SEnece 6930 — MAin 4470 




















FOR SALE 


3 Mikro Pulverizers, #4, #1, Bantam 

2 Abbe Batch Pebble Mills 6’ x 

1 Allis Chalmers 8’ dia. x 7’ oa Ball Mill ~ 
complete with balls, 250 HP motor, etc. 

5 Double Arm Jktd. H.D. Mixers; 15 gal. BP 
Vac, Day 25 gal., W & P 100 gal., Read 


gal, 
1 On Kettle closed, Jktd, agit, coils— 
1 Sueseen Rotary Vacuum Filter Precoat, 8’ x 
8’, acid proof, rubber cov. and lead 
3 500 mi Kettles, 1007 jkt. press, 200, 300, 


00 
33 Pfaudler Horiz. Sectional Glass lined storage 
tanks—total 250,000 gal. capacity—all or 
part 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St., Phila. 21, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


XERS: 
WAP Jacketed 80% pressure, geared both ends, 
double sigma blades, 100 gal capacity, power 


It. 
Day #2, double sigma arm, ee <7 


Size 1642, 30 
KETTLES: 


20 gal to 1000 gal, jacketed and ae pans. 
Stainless Steel, copper & plain st 
os enuenms: 
0 80 tons capacity, peters, condensers & re- 
’ am, Valves & Fittings. 


AIR COMPRESSORS: 
All sizes, self contained units. 


Aaron Equipment Company 
1347 S. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Chesapeake 4-5300 


























jacketed e 
MIXING EQUIPMENT 
CRUSHERS e 





glass lined 


PUMPS 


ALLIED STEEL & EQUIPMENT co. 


Dept. M, Chester, New Jersey 
BUYS AND SELLS TANKS 
OF ALL KINDS 


stainless © pressure 
* CONVEYORS 
e FILTER PRESSES 











OPPORTUNITY 
KNOCKS 
BUT ONCE 


=™ 


Don’t miss listing 
YOUR PRODUCTS 
in the 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
BUYERS GUIDE 


If you make or sell chem- 
icals, chemical raw mate- 
rials, chemical specialties, 
containers or chemical proc- 
essing equipment, you are 
entitled to FREE listings for 
your products in the forth- 
coming edition of CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES BUY- 
ERS GUIDE. 


Product listing question- 
naires for this new edition 
have just been mailed. If 
you have not received yours, 
write immediately to Buyers 
Guide Section, Chemical In- 
dustries, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Chemical Industry, 1948 
(Continued from page 753) 


vert City, Kentucky, plant for hydrofluoric acid 
and/related products nearing completion. 
Construction Policy: No further major plant 
expansion contemplated in 1949. 
esearch: Major part of research and de- 
velopment effort directed toward fluorine and 
chlorine chemicals. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 


Sales: $31.9 million. 

ls gmt $15.8 million (1947 plant: $51.4 
million). 

Facilities Expanded: WAA synthetic nitrogen 
plant and ammonia oxidation units at Lake 
Charles purchased for $7.1 million. Balance 
principally for Saltville and Lake Charles ex- 
pansion and modernization. 

Research: Activities intensified with efforts 
directed toward conversion of present heav, 
chemicals into chemical compounds needed b 
industry. Interest in Mathieson stationary 
mercury cell growing and arrangements made to 
handle engineering and installation for addition- 
al licensees. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


Sales: * $25.8 million. 

Expansion: _$3.4 million (est.). 

Expanded Facilities: Post-war construction 
program completed except a $300,000 addition 
at Morrisville, Pa. ; 

Research: $520,000. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 
(Year ended Nov. 30) 

Sales: 23.7 million. 

Expansion: $3.3 million. 

Expanded Facilities: Benzene hexachloride in 
full-scale production. Phosgene production ex- 
panded. imethyl urea and phenyl isocyanate 
now in production. Added chlorine, caustic, and 
steam facilities at Tacoma. 

Research: 1948 expenditures highest in their 
history. Several university fellowships. Pilot 
plant expansion planned. New high capacity 
fluorine cell developed during war. Several 
fluorine compounds introduced. Studying mono- 
chloroacetic acid derivatives. New chlorinated 
hydrocarbons in pilot plant production. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL CO. 

Sales: $20.1 million. 

Expansion: Several newer type detergents 
produced in volume for first time. 

Research: $278,000. Staff enlarged. Sev- 
eral resin emulsions introduced. Work on qua- 
ternary ammonium salt bactericides. Several 
new hormones and _ antiseptic products added. 
New water-soluble Vitamin A and D concen- 
trate introduced 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales: $15.9 million. 
Expansion: 00,000. 
. Facilities Expanded: Cry-O-Vac peryion. 
including Cry-O-Rap shrinkable wrap for frozen 
foods, concentrated in Lockport, N. Y. 
onstruction Policy: Major plant program 
completed. 
Research: $800,000. Staff: 150 or approxi- 
mately one in ten of all company employees. 


SHELL OIL CO. 


Expansion: At Houston the world’s first syn- 
thetic glycerine plant and the synthetic alcohol 
plant were placed in operation. Other facilities 
completed included those for secondary butyl 
alcohol, methyl ethyl ketone, ethyl chloride, 

exylene glycol, and liquefied propane. At Shell 
Point ammonia capacity was further increased 
and the ammonium sulphate plant enlarged and 
modernized. At Dominguez acetone facilities 
were increased. At Martinez plants were com- 
pleted for two lubricating oil additives, Ionol 
and octyl formol. 

Research: $10 million. 
work on lubricants, synthete detergents and 
surface coatings. The Agricultural Laboratory 
Program was continued. 


KOPPERS CO., INC. 


Sales: $201 million. 

Expansion: $10.5 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Large addition to Ko- 
buta, Pa., polystyrene and ethylene facilities. 
Extensive additions and improvements at the 

il City, Pa., alkylation _— and the Petrolia, 
Pa., sulfonation plant. Kearny, N. J., sulfuric 
acid and cyanide plant in experimental opera- 
tion. Tar base plant improvements begun at Fol- 
lansbee, W. Va. Kobuta phthalic anhydride fa- 
cilities doubled, title transferred to Koppers- 
Pittsburgh, owned jointly by Koppers and Pitts. 
burgh Plate Glass. 

esearch: New heat-resistant polystyrene de- 


veloped. Development work on new resins and 
adhesives, 


Included intensive 
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BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 











CHEMICAL PLANT 


For Lease 


Location: Belle, W. Va., on Kanawha River, 
N. Central Railroad siding and U. S. 
Route 60 

Process Building transite on steel, 3 stories, 
ground floor 124° x 40’. 

Boiler House with 210 HP, 350 Ib./sq. in. gas 
fired boiler. Sewage system. City and well 
water super. Natural gas and power con- 
nection. Process building partially equipped 
with automatic sprinklers. 

Detached frame buildings suitable for office, 
laboratory and storage. Property 4.8 acres. 

For particulars write to Box 4175, Chemical 
~~ 522 Fifth Ave., New York 1 














AGENTS FOR GREECE—We are now able 
to accept Agencies in GREECE for Amer- 
ican Firms manufacturing CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS. Contact (catalogues req.) 
Dr. Thalis Cassimatis, Chemist & Pharma- 
cist, 4 Alipedou St., PIRAEUS, Greece. 














We (a Detroit company) want to find some- 
one who will undertake for us the gee 
or pulverizing of flake chromic acid. We wi 
supply the chromic acid in standard flake 
form, and it is to be pulverized so that 9007, 
to 10007 will pass a 10 mesh screen. Im- 
mediate requirements, 10,000 pounds. Box 
4173, Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA 


Sales: $230 million. 

Expansion: $41.1 million. 

Facilities Expanded: Cellulose acetate fila- 
ment yarn plant near Rock Hill, S. C., brought 
into production. Prince Rupert, B. C., cellulose 
plant under construction. New staple fibre fa- 
cilities near Narrows, Va. Film facilities being 
expanded. Methylal produced in quantity for 
first time. Several chemicals produced in de- 
velopment quantities. Cellulose nitrate discon- 
tinued. All molding materials production trans- 
ferred to Belvidere, N. J 

Construction Policy: Current program of 
plant additions in U, S. substantially complete. 

Research: $3.2 million. Emphasis on cellu- 
lose, chemical wood pulp, by-products of wood 
pulp, cellulose esters, yarn, plastics, dyestuffs, 
and organic chemicals from petroleum gases. 
Fortisan adopted as covering fabric for several 
U. S. Navy airships. New_markets developed 
for cellulose propionate. Improved flame-re- 
sistant cellulose acetate molding material received 
Underwriters’ approval. Five graduate fellow- 
ships established. Company contributing to 
support of a nuclear studies project at Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 


Sales: $20.6 million. 

Expansion: $2.46 million. ; 

Facilities Completed: Phthalic anhydride 
plant, tar base pipe enamel plant, and agricul- 
tural chemicals formulating Jan to formulate 
the company’s own 2-4 D, DNOC (dinitro-ortho- 
cresol, and perethion. Agricultural chemical 
sales and technical organization developed. 

Research: Modern pilot plant constructed and 
new research laboratory nearing completion. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Sales: $280 million. 

Expansion: $21 million. 

Expanded Facilities: Chlorobenzen 
nearing completion at Natrium, W. Va. 
chlorine and caustic facilities at Natrium. Ko- 
buta-Pittsburgh Co., formed jointly with Kop- 
= to produce phthalic anhydride at Kobuta, 

a. Paint raw material expansions. 

Research: Research on agricultural chemicals 
including insecticides and herbicides. Benzene 
hexachloride in pilot plant production. Extensive 
activity in rubber reinforcing pigments. Tele- 
vision glass and fume-resistant paint research. 
oe in program at University of Chi- 
cago’s Institute of Nuclear Studies to determine 
possible application of atomic energy to produc- 
tion problems. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 


Expansion: National Distillers Chemical 
Corp., wholly-owned subsidiary, formed for com- 
pany’s industrial chemical operations. Company 
to construct a metallic sodium and chlorine plant 
at Ashtabula, Ohio, under already obtained 
DuPont licenses. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


Research: Devoted primarily to antibiotics. 
Research on penicillin production and dosage 
forms. Process developed for commercial pro- 
duction of streptomycin. 

Paris plant of Societe Francaise de la Pen- 
cilline commenced production July, 1948, using 
Schenley know-how. 


plant 
Added 











RESEARCH CHEMIST: Textiles, 
Glues, Gelatines; Pennsylvania to Connecti- 
cut location. Box 4174, Chemical Industries, 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Batteries, 














WANTED TO BUY 











WANTED 


Chemicals, Dyes, Gums, Oils, Waxes, 
Pi esidues, 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
80 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 











CASH PAID 
For Capital Stock or Assets of 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


@ WANTED 


By large financially pewer- 
ful diversified organisation 
wishing to add another en- 
terprise to present holdings. 


Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
Box 1210, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

















GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
List it with our bureau 
And Sell Direotly to the next user. 
50,000 Manufacturers Get Our 
Offerings Regularly. They need 
such units as 
FILTER PESSES EVAPORATORS 
STILLS MIXERS DRYERS 
or what have you to sell. 
For Quicker Action and 
Better Price 


Send Full Details and YOUR priceto 
EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. ¥. 
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Profesrsonal Directory 


A GUIDE TO CHEMICAL, CHEMICAL ENGINEERING, MARKETING, AND LABORATORY SERVICES 








R. S. ARIES 
AND ASSOCIATES 
chemical Engineers & Economists 


Commercial Chemical 
Development 
meProcess Analysis e 


Evaluations e Application 
Research. 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 





26 Court St. MAin 4-0947 





EMPIRE DESIGN SERVICE 
Mechanical Engineers 
Civil Engineers 


Architects, Designers, Draftsmen 
Chemical Plants, Oil Refineries 
Industrial & Machine Designs 


14 E. 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


emacs 


J Paul Bishop and Aasociates 


° © Seapets Chemical Engineers and « 
Food Technologists 

° < aaiiilien in Design and Modern. 

© ization of Foo and Chemical 

@ Plants and Processes. 

° 105 N. Second Street 

e Champaign 

















MICRO-ELEMENTARY ANALYSES 
C. H. N. P. Halogens, Mol. Wts. Etc. 
Organic Synthesis, Research & Consultant 


DU-GOOD CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
Dr. L. I. Diuguid, Director 
1215 S. Jefferson St. Louis 4, Me. 


CONSULTING J 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Complete Rubber Testing Facilities 
Established 1927 


P. ©. Box 372, Akron 9, Ohio 
Telephone HE 3724, FR 8551 














John W. McCutcheon 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17 
LExington 2-0521 


CONSULTING CHEMIST 
Specializing In Oils, Fats, Soaps and Glycerine 
Laboratory: 367 Mg St. New York 54 


JOHN B. CALKIN 


Consultant to the Pulp and Paper 
and Chemical Process Industries 
Technical and Marketing Consultations 
Industrial Research Advisor 
Laboratory & Pilot Plant Investigations 


500 Fifth Avenue at —~ Street 
New York 18, N. 











AVAILABLE... 
RECOVERY 
FACILITIES 


1 types crude mixtures 
DISTILLATION and EXTRACTION 
High Temperature High Vacuum 
Simple ae. Ditticutt 


Fi 
Separation of close- boiling liquids, 
ae _ 4 sa eotropes 


Drum Tots . al Cars 


TRULAND 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING CO., INC, 
P.O. Box 426 Union, N. J. 
Unionville 2-7260 



































LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Registered Patent Attorneys 


Patent and Trade-Mark Practice before U.S. Patent 
Office. Validity and infringement Investigations 
and Opinions. Booklet and form ‘Evidence of 
Conception’ forwarded upon request. 


Suite 464, 815-15th St., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


CHARLES DAVIDOFF 


Consultant for Chemical G Metallurgical 
Processes 
Corrosion—Electrochemical Processes 
Product Processes 


198 Broadway, N. Y.7, N.Y. Digby 9-3917 


























Catalytic Processes, Plants, and Chem- 
icals and Catalysts — International 
Chemical Problems. 


DR. HENRY W. LOHSE 
c/o Sonco Trading Company 
21 W. 46th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








COLBURN LABORATORIES, INC. 
Research Chemists 


@ New Product Development 
@ Organic Synthesis and Research 
@ Non-routine Analytical Work 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 

















FRED L. HUNTER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
SPECIALIZING in HCl 
Absorption @ Production @ Recovery 
Materials & Equipment Design 
200 Oak Tomgee, i Bluff, Illinois 


1872 


GET RESULTS ! 


ar Use G 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


Professional Directory 


RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


* 

Send for Booklet "C” 
Chemical Research 
Processes » Products 
Pilot Plant 
Optical and 
Mechanical Sections 


Inspect our 
unusual facilities 


* 


250 East 43rd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 4 


MURRAY HILL 3-0071 


























MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
_ Phenol Coefficient Tests 


HORMONE ASSAYS 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 
Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 














RESEARCH CHEMISTS 
and ENGINEERS 


A staff of 75 including chemists, engineers 
stories of aber and medical personnel with 16 
peo oratories and a pilot plant are 

of your chemical and 


e pon anes ae 
wri ao _ Booklet No. 11. 


hemical Consultant 
me Your Business” 


FOSTER D. SNELL 


incorporated 
29 W. 15th STREET NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND 
ENGINEERING SERVICES FOR 
INDUSTRY THE WORLD OVER 
Unique DEMOCON formulations for the 
Drug, Toiletry and Chemical Specialties 
Trades a feature. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 
DEMO LABORATORIES 
BOGOTA, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 











FOOD RESEARCH 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Founded 1922 

Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., President 

Bernard L. Oser, Ph. Director 

Research - Analyses - Consultation 
Biological, 2 Toxicological Studies 
fer the Food, Dru Allied a 

48-14 33rd Street, ioe Island City 1, N. Y. 














Consultants to the 
DRUG & COSMETIC INDUSTRIES 
Consultation, Research, Development 


DI CYAN & BROWN 
Consulting Chemists 


12 East 41 St. New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel: MUrray Hill 5-0011 Cable: Consuchem, N. Y. 














ROBERT CALVERT 


ow 
Chemical Patents 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-4980 




















Paul H. Scrutchfield, Ph.D. 
Consulting Chemist 


Specializing in synthetic resins for use in 
protective coatings, adhesives, poper, textiles, 
ion exchange and plastics. 


1237 Church St. Hannibal, Mo. 





Cleveland B. Hollabaugh, Ph.D. 
—Chemical Patent Matters— 


112-27 177th St., St. Albans 
New York City 
Telephone JAmaica 6-3348 











MARVIN J. UDY 


lei 





Inorganic ae — << 
Electric Furnace Smelting, 

Process Metallurgy. 
Ferro-Alloys, Caleium Carbide, Phosphorus 
Telephone 2-6294 
546 Portage Road Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











WILLIAM J. COTTON 
Consulting Chemist 
Specializing in: 

(1) Electrochemical Gas Discharge Research 
ond Development. 

(2) Organic and Inorganic Laboratory Re- 
search, Pilot Plant and Full Scale De- 
velopment and Operation. 

229 South Main Street @ Butler, Pa. 


Phone 4998 








SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC. 


Established 1921 
B. Putt—President and Director 


phen 
Expert “analyses of drugs, insecticides, foods and 
essential oils. 
16 East 34th St., New York 16, N. Y 
Telephone Murray Hill 3-6368 


























Packaging & Shipping 
(Continued from page 818) 





(b)(3) Spec. 1A or 1D.—Carboys, 
glass, boxed, capacity not over 5 gal- 
lons “ Spec. 1A, and 6.5 gallons for 
Spec. 1 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide for packing and shipping of nitro- 
hydrochloric acid and nitrohydrochloric 
acid diluted. 

Section 73.303 (formerly sec. 303 (k)) 
was amended as follows: 


Particular regulations effected by the 
products in the above charts are not quoted 
here but anyone interested in shipping 
these products should refer to the ICC 
Regulations pertaining to them. 

Section 73.332A (formerly sec. 332A) 
has been amended by adding paragraph 
(d) to read as follows: 


(d) Spec. 106A500.—Tank cars. Each 
contairier must be equipped with valve 
protection caps, gas-tight, which must 
be approved by the Bureau of Explo- 
sives; containers must not be equipped 
with safety devices of any type; con- 





Kind of Gas 


Maximum permitted 
filling density 
(See sec. 73.303 (h)). 


Cylinders marked as shown in this col- 
umn must used except as provided in 
Note 1 and 73.303(p) (2) to 73.303(p) (6). 





(Change) 
Carbon dioxide—nitrous oxide mix- 
tures 68 


Percent 


ICC—3A1800; ICC-3 





(Change) 
Chlorine (See Note 6) 125 


a 
ICC-3A480; ICC-25; ICC-3 





(Change) 
Nitrous oxide (See Note 2) 68 


ICC-3A1800; ICC-3 





(Add) 
a 55 





ICC-3A225; ICC-3B225; ICC-4A225; 
ICC-4B225; ICC-4BA225; ICC-7-300; 
ICC-3; ICC-3E1800. 








Section 73.303 (formerly sec. 303 
(q) (1), part of table is amended as fol- 
lows: 


tainers must be filled so that will not 
be liquid full at 130° F 
The purpose of this amendment is to 





Kind of Gas 
Note 1 


Maximum permitted 
filling density 


Required type of tank car, Note 2, or 
Motor vehicle 





(Add) 
Dispersant gas, N.O.S. 


Note 18 


ICC-106A500 





(Change) 
Hydrogen sulfide 





Percent 
68 


ICC-106A800, Note 14 
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provide additional type container for the 
shipment of nitrogen. tetroxide. 

Paragraph 73a.5M-7 (formerly par. 7 
of Spec. 5M) is amended so that its 
marked capacity is not over 55 gallons. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide a larger container for shipments 
of inflammable liquids. 


Latex Coating Protects 
Fibre Shipping Drums 


Excellent abrasion resistance and a 
washable surface are being achieved by 
Continental Can Co. on its broad line of 
fibre shipping drums through an exterior 
coating of Geon latex, a product of B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., as Continental 
Can obtains abrasion resistance improved 
over that of coating lacquers, high gloss 
which gives the drums an attractive ap- 
pearance, and a surface which can be 
easily washed. When packing fibre drums 
with some products, spillage necessitates 
washing of exterior surface which is often 
made doubly difficult when no coating or 
an inadequate coating is utilized. This 
difficulty is obviated by this coating. 





Record Freight Tonnage 


During the past year American rail- 
roads carried more tons of freight per 
train than ever before, and at a greater 
average speed, according to the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. Average load 
of freight per train was 1,176 tons, which 
represented an increase of 30 tons over 
the previous record set in 1947. 


(CRUDE POWDERED) 


GUMS: SPECIALTIES: 
GUM ARABIC MENTHOL (Crystals) 
GUM ARABIC (Bleached) - 
GUM GHATTI 
GUM KARAYA (Indian) TEA SEED OIL 
GUM TRAGACANTH * 
GUM EGYPTIAN EGG ALBUMEN 
GUM LOCUST (Carob Flour) EGG YOLK 


QUINCE SEED BLOOD ALBUMEN 
* JAPAN WAX 
CASEIN CANDELILLA WAX 


PAUL A. DUNKEL & CD., Pre. 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. Hanover 2-3750 
CHICAGO: 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE., TEL. SUP. 7-2462 





REPRESENTATIVES: 
CHICAGO: CLARENCE MORGAN, INC. 
BOSTON: P. A. HOUGHTON, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA: BAKER & GAFFNEY 
LOS ANGELES: JOHN A. HUGHES 
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ee cia ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 
; BS STIS 7 MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
DRUGS ig ye . SEA WATER 


agen AYE 
: , 


NAPHTHALENE 1 eee 


all sizes all forms all packing from the LY a4) 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE 


all sizes all forms all packing 
ROSENTHAL BERCOW CO., Ine. 


,25 EAST 26th ST. NEW YORK 1@, N.Y. ,,' 
i. CABLE ABBRESS ‘mopantc™ .- 





Tamms SILICA 


The softest and finest 


‘or POLISHES 


Also call on Tamms for best Diatomaceous 
Earth, Tripoli, Bentonite and Talc. Write 
Dept. RM-14 
TAMMS SILICA CO., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago! 








866 


Distributors 
P WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
Main Office, Plant New York: 260 W. Seneduny © Chicago: Harry Holland & Son, tne. 
and Laboratories | Cleveland: Palmer Supplies Company, © Akron, Chior C. P. Hall 
South San Francisco Toronto: Richardson Agencies, 
Californie G. S$. ROBINS & COMPANY 
St. Louis: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
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calcium iodobehenate, 
U.S.P. Xill 


an organic source of iodine for therapy with- 
out side effect of iodism caused by inorganic 
iodides. 


calcium levulinate, N. F. 


a rich soluble source of injectable calcium 


propyl gallate 


an anti-oxidant for edible animal fats 


Acid, Isopropyl & 
Butyl Esters 


of 
2,4-D 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
for 


albumin tannate, medicinal 


useful in control of intestinal disturbances 


germ-i-tol 
a powerful quaternary ammonium com- 
pound, chemically, dimethyl benzyl lauryl 
ammonium chloride. A specially proc- 
essed grade meeting the specifications of 
Benzalkonium Chloride U.S.P. also avail- 
able. 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. 
120 Lister Avenue Newark 5. N. J. 


YALA 


write for our catalog 


fine organics, inc. 


211a EAST 19th STREET e NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 

















BECAUSE OF 


LOW VOLATILITY 

LOW ACIDITY 

MILD ODOR 

IMPROVED HEAT STABILITY 


Methyl *Cellosolve”* Stearate 
Butyl ‘Cellosolve”* Stearate 
Methyl ‘‘Cellosolve”* Oleate 
Methyl “Cellosolve”* Palmitate 
Methyl ‘*Cellosolve”* Myristate 
Butyl Laurate Butyl Oleate 
Butyl Myristate Butyl Palmitate 
Butyl Stearate 
Ask for Research Bulletin No. 101 


*Trade Mark of CCC Co, 
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Aaron Equipment Co. 

Allied Asphalt & Mineral Corp. 

Allied Steel & Equipment Co. 

American Can Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

American Flange & Mfg. Co. .......cee00e Ra elven he ee 
American Potash & ng Co. | 


Aries & Paro ong R. S._ 
Arkell & — 
Armour 


‘orp. 
Baker fe Co., J. 
Barrett Div., Allied a & Dye Corp. 


Bia, | Paul. 

Bower Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Brill Equipment Co. 
Buckeye Cooperage weal 
Burke, Edward S. ...... 


Calkin, John B. 

Calvert, Robert 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Cassimatis, Dr. Thalis 
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Chemical Construction Corp 
Chemical & Process Mh all Corp. .. 
Chemical Service Corp. 

Church & Dwight Co., Inc. 
Ciatin, Alan Ay isccsses 
Colburn Laboratories, 

Colorado Asbestos & Mining Co. 
Columbia Organic Chemicals 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Conray Products Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., 
Continental Can Co. 

Cotton, William J. 

ume Chemical Co. 

C. P. Chemical Solvents, Inc. 
Crosby Chemicals, Inc. 

Croton Chemical Corp. 


Davidoff, Charles 

Davison Chemical " 

Delta Glucose Refinery, Ltd. 

Demo Laboratories . 

Diamond Alkali Co. (General Div.) 
Di Cyan & Brown . 

Diehl & Co., Wm. 

Doe & Ingalls, 

Dow Chemical 

Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 

Du-Good Chemical Lab 

Dunkel & Co., Paul A. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Electrochemical Dept. 
Duriron Co. 


Empire Design Service 
Enjay Co., Inc. 

Equipment Finders Bureau 
Evans Research & Dev. Corp. 


Fairmount Chemical Co. 

Fine Organics, Inc. 

First Machinery Corp. 

Food Research ee, Inc. 
Foote Mineral Co. 


Gelb & Sons, Inc., R. 

General American Transportation Corp 

General Amer. Trans. Corp.—Wiggins ‘Chackhins Div 
General Ceramics and Steatite Corp. 

General Chemical Div., Allied Chem. & Dye Corp 
Glycerine Producers Association 

Goodrich Chemical Co., B. F. 

Gray Co., Wm. S. 

Greeff & Co., R. A 

Greene, Tweed & Co. 


Hardesty Chemical Co. 

Harshaw Chemical Co. 

Hercules Powder Company—General Chemical 
Hercules Powder Company—Naval Stores 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 

Hollabaugh, Cleveland B. 

Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Hunter, Fred L. 


Indoil Chemical Co. 

Industrial Chemical a Div., West Virginia Pulp & Paper Corp. 
Innis, Speiden & 

International M ieorale & Chemical SMicaisvewine Rwalccieeeese..6s 
International Paper Co., BagPak Div. 
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Maneely 
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Koppers Co.,- Inc. 

Kraft Bag ‘Corp. 


Lamex Chemical Corp. ; 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommell 
LaPine Co., Arthur S 

Lievense, Ltd., C. 

Lohse, Dr. Henry W. 

Lucidol Div., Novadal-Agene Corp. 


Machinery & Equipment Corp. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
RMS CHM OU. seniels bcs ccccess oss cones dhe cnesceencets 
Mann & Co., George 

Marine Magnesium Products Corp. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

McCarthy Interest-Shamrock Hotel 
McCutcheon, John W. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Merchants Chemical Co., Inc. 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

Metalloy Corp. : 

Meyer & Co., Charles A. 

Millmaster Chemical Co. 

Molnar Labs 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Mutual Chemical Co. of America 


National Aniline Div., Allied Chem. & Dye Corp 
National Box & Lumber Co. 

National Carbori Co., 

National Gypsum Co. 

National Technical Laboratories 

Natural Products Refining Co. 

Neville Co, 

Newark Wire Cloth Co. 

Niacet Chemicals Div., 


Oldbury Electrochemical 
Olin Laboratories, R. R 
Oronite Chemical Co. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 

Pacific Coast Exposition . 

Perry Equipment Corp. 

Peters Chemical Co. 

Pfizer & Co., Inc., 

Powell Co., The Wi: Fe ee 
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Prior Chemical Corp. Gouawe 
Puget Sound Products Co. .......... 
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Saranac Machine Co. 

Sargent & Co., E. H 
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Scrutchfield, Paul H. 


Sperry & Co., D. R. 
Starkweather Co., Inc. J. U. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. ... 
Stern Can Co. 
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United States Potash Co., Inc. 
U. S. Stoneware Co. 


Vanderbilt Co., me. Ts 
ctor Chemical Works 
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Welch, Holme & Clark Co., Inc. 

Westvaco Chemical Div.—Food Machinery & Chem. Corp 
itco Chemical Co. . Back Cover 

Wyandotte Chemicals . , 8, 819 
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SARGENT 
LABORATORY 
CHEMICALS 


Reagent C.P.-U.S.P. 
National Formulary © Technical 


© REAGENT CHEMICALS 
© ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
eMICRO CHEMICALS 

© STANDARD SOLUTIONS 
e@ BIOLOGICAL STAINS 

e CULTURE MEDIA 

e MINERALS & ORES 


RARE and UNUSUAL CHEMICALS are also 
available from E. H. SARGENT & CO. on 
special order. 


We maintain at all times complete duplicate stocks 
of the various well known brands of reagent chem- 
icals, permitting a wide selection of merchandise 
of each brand and a choice of brand to suit indi- 
vidual preference. In this way we hope to further 
advance the usefulness of our services to the many 
thousands in scientific work who are our friends 
and clients. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT OF STOCK MERCHANDISE IS ASSURED 


SARGENT 





SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY EQUIPMENT AND CHEMICALS 
EH. SARGENT & COMPANY, 155-165 EAST SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 11, RL 
MICHIGAN DIVISION 1959 EAST JEFFERSON OETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
SOUTHWESTERN GIVISIONM SOTS PEELER ST. CALLAS ®, TEXAS 





ALLIED Compounds 


Uniform every time, ALLIED pitch, asphalt and wax compounds as wel] 
as gilsonite are prepared to your specifications and help keep the quality 
of your products consistently high. 

You are sure of such uniformity when you order compounds from 
ALLIED. The reasons: you draw on unequalled experience in compounding 
which ALLIED pioneered over 20 years ago . . . you draw on the larges 
and most complete production facilities in its field . . . you draw on the 
combined skill of a trained staff of chemists, laboratory workers and 
research technicians. 

So, for uniform compounds every time, order from ALLIED. 





AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO HOUSTON LOUISVILLE PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
Warner-Graham Co. Philip E. Calo Co. Joe Coulson Co. Deeks & Sprinkel Loos & Dilworth, Inc.. E. M. Walls 


CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON , KANSAS CITY MONTREAL, CAN. PITTSBURGH 

Mulcahy & Griffin re ee John T. Kennedy Wnm. J. Michaud Jos. A. Burns a” 
BUFFALO S. S. Skelton Sales Co. Co., Ltd. PORTLAND, ORE. — Carl F. Miller & Co. 


Wetherbee Chemical DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS Miller & Zehrung TORONTO, CAN. 
Co. C. W. Hess Co. E. B. Taylor Co. C. N. Sutton Chemical Co. A. S. Paterson 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICALS 














TERTIARY BUTYL HYDROPEROXIDE + a eee eae 
TERTIARY BUTYL PERBENZOATE @ HYDRAZINE HYDRATE 85% 100% 


DI-TERTIARY BUTYL DIPERPHTHALATE 
TERTIARY BUTYL PERMALEIC ACID 
TERTIARY BUTYL PERPHTHALIC ACID 
1-HYDROXYCYCLOHEXYL HYDROPEROXIDE-1 


Now available in addition to: 


LUCIDOL* LUPERCO* 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) (PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX* C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX* LUPERSOL* 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) (PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS) 


SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 


*REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


@ HYDRAZINE SULFATE Commercial and C.P. 


@ SEMICARBAZIDE BASE 
@ SEMICARBAZIDE HYDROCHLORIDE Commercial and 


@ SODIUM AZIDE @ SODIUM CYANATE 
@ PARA DIAZODIMETHYLANILINE 
@ PARA DIAZODIETHYLANILINE 








Use: Manufacture of intermediates for dyes and 
pharmaceuticals. Hydrazine Base has solvent 
properties similar to liquid ammonia. 


CP. 


Use: Isolation of ketones and aldehydes, forming 
well-defined crystalline compounds. 


Use: The stabilized salts are used in light-sensi- 
tive diazo-type coatings. 


AIRMOUNY 


CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
136 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 


—— 
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important 


uestions.. 


about iron and steel scrap 
for every top business man in every industry 


Q. How bad is the shortage of scrap? 

A. Actually, we have enough scrap to get along, but too much 
of it is /ight scrap. What is badly needed today is more 
heavy scrap. 

Q.Why more heavy scrap? 

A. Because heavy scrap will produce more and better steel in 
less time. 


Q. Why is the heavy scrap shortage so harmful to our 
economy? 

A. Half of all the ingredients that are melted to make steel 
and castings consists of scrap iron and steel. The short 
supply of heavy scrap during the past year limited the 
production of steel mills and foundries. At the present 
record rate of production, there is still not nearly enough 
steel to meet the current and anticipated demands of our 
domestic economy, military requirements, and ERP. 
More heavy scrap will help bridge the gap. 


Q.What’s being done about it? 

A. A drive . . . and everybody is cooperating . . . is being 
started for industrial scrap, to (1) help step up present 
steel production, and (2) create a visible reserve of heavy 
scrap in the event of national emergency. 

Q. Why is there a shortage of heavy scrap? 

A. Several reasons: 

1. Very little of the 123,000,000 tons of steel and 
steel products exported during the war has come 
back as scrap. 

2. With replacements scarce and expensive, much 
old equipment which would normally have been 
junked by now, is still in use. 

3. A halt has been called on the junking of old 
vessels and military equipment which has until 
recently been a source of scrap. 

4, Theamountof heavy scrap produced in fabrication 
—the left-overs of machinery, etc.—is not enough 
to meet the demand for new steel and castings. 


SCRAPPY SAYS : 


Q. How about the heavy scrap that must exist in huge 
quantities in Germany and Japan? 

A. Some of this will be coming through, but not in good 
quantities until preparation and transportation facilities 
within those countries improve. 

Q. Where can additional scrap be obtained from 
domestic sources? 

A. From industrial plants which have on hand large amounts 
of heavy scrap in the form of obsolete machinery, idle 
equipment—tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, etc.—and unneces- 
sarily large repair parts inventories. Such scrap is the best 
possible type for the manufacture of quality steel. 

Q. Isn’t such material ordinarily turned in as scrap? 

A. Experience shows that plant “housekeeping” is not pat- 
ticularly good when plant production is high. People are 
too busy. However, if executives realized the critical situa- 
tion, they would order the necessary steps to be taken. 

Q. How can I help in this drive? 

A. Appoint one top official in your plant as a Salvage Director 
—with full authority to give orders and throw out every- 
thing that is not going to be needed. Have him consult 
with your trade association’s Steel Scrap Drive Committee. 
Call in your local scrap dealer. (Incidentally, the prices 
paid for scrap are the highest ever.) Promote your scrap 
drive by meetings of department heads and through plant 
bulletin boards and newspapers. 

Q. How do I benefit from moving scrap in addition to 
the money received for it? 

A. 1. You get the use of much-needed and expensive floor 
space now occupied by such equipment and material. 

2. You eliminate the cost of keeping records and inventory. 

Q. When does the scrap drive start? 

A. Right this minute. The very next thing to do after reading 

this page, should be to start your plant’s scrap drive! 
Q. What is the goal of this drive? 
A. One million tons of heavy scrap... and 
“housecleaning” in your plant will help. 


Search your plent ter HEAW SCRAP ... Help make MORE STEELS 
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Ir was NAPOLEON, if we remember cor- 
rectly, that said an army moves on its 
stomach. The U. S. Army is sure going 
to follow that maxim, judging from the 
fact that the N. Y. Quartermaster Office 
just placed an order for 315,650 million 
paper napkins. That’s enough, we cal- 
culate, to supply an army of two million 
men eating three meals a day for 144 
years, 1 month and 17 days. 


ep 


ONE OF THE NON-TECHNICAL fellows in 
the office—who should have known better 
—picked up a copy of the Record of 
Chemical Progress and started riffling 
through the pages. He was stopped cold 
by the sentence: “The simplest substances 
of this type contain three identical co- 
ordinating groups, and might be expected 
to exist in eight different forms—DIll, 
Dild, Dildd, Dddd, Lill, Lild, Lidd, and 
Lddd.” We had to explain to him that 
it wasn’t the name of a law firm or a 
brokerage house. 


> & 


You NEVER KNOW what you're going 
to get into in the chemical business. We 
just heard the other day about Bob Ster- 
ling, the chemist at Westinghouse who 
is chiefly responsible for the new insu- 
lating foam recently announced by the 
company. Because he wanted a product 
as light as pie meringue, he very sensibly 
decided to study pie meringue, and so he 
got hold of a home economist to answer 
his questions. The sequel is as obvious 
as it is familiar: He married the gal! 


RS h | 

CoME TO THINK OF IT, a girl who bakes 
a sound and tasty pie has a better chance 
than most of catching a chemist. It’s 
a matter of conditioned response. Chem- 
ists are taught—at least they were in 
our day, by “Speed” Marvel at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois—to remember the sim- 
ple hydrocarbon radicals, methyl, ethyl, 
propyl and butyl, by the mnemonic in- 
junction: “Make every pie better.” 


MNEMONICS MAKES Us think of the 
time during which we were a chemist in 
Philadelphia and had occasion very often 
on Friday and Saturday nights to take 
the Paoli Local to Bryn Mawr—to con- 
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FIFTEEN YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of May, 1934) 


Chemical industry leaders sign 
letter to congressmen protesting 
“strangling regulation” of industry 
implicit in bill to regulate stock 
exchanges. 

Harry L. Derby, Cyanamid pres- 
ident, represents chemical industry 
in hearing before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee to protest the 
proposed reciprocal tariff measure. 


With less than 12 hours’ notice 
a group of National Aniline’s Buf- 
falo employees went out on strike. 
Question in dispute is company’s 
refusal to sign a contract presented 
by union leaders. 


Died within last month: W. C. 
Procter, Procter & Gamble; John 
C. Robinson, Merck; E. V. Ben- 
jamin, Bay Chemical, and D. E. 
Reid, Eastman. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie declares a 
7% dividend, unchanged from the 
preceding year. Net profit increased 
414% in 1933 over 1932. 

Southern Chemical Corp. is 
formed by Cyanamid and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass. The new firm 
will produce a varied line of prod- 
ucts in connection with the alkali 
plant now being built at Corpus 
Christi by Southern Alkali. 


THIRTY YEARS AGO 
(From Our Files of May, 1919) 


Chemical Alliance recommends 
$15,000,000 chemical export cor- 
poration to simplify the problem of 
finding foreign markets for Amer- 
ican products. 


Annual dye exports are now val- 
ued at $10,000,000. 

Wall Street proposes combining 
into one corporation the Barrett 
Company, General Chemical, 
Semet-Solvay, and National Ani- 
line. It is rumored that the action 
is probably the result of foreign 
competition. 

The International Chemical Al- 
liance—replacing the old Interna- 
tional Chemical Society—is formed 
by the Allies in Paris as a means 
of combating German competition. 








sult the library, of course, in the venerable 
and respected women’s college of that 
town. We had trouble remembe:ing 
whether Haverford came before or «fter 
Ardmore, and where Wynnewood wes in 
relation to Narberth until an old in)abj- 
tant taught us, “Old maids never wed and 
have babies,” for Overbrook, Merion, 
Narberth, Wynnewood, Ardmore, H2 ver- 
ford and Bryn Mawr. 
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THE THOUGHT OF ‘MNEMONICS anc the 
mysterious processes of the human brain 
remind us of another disquieting cloud 
that is floating towards us from the dis- 
tant horizon. We refer to cybernetics, 
this business of replacing good ol’ gray 
matter with an arrangement of electronic 
tubes. Reducing this trend to its final 
absurdity, we can someday expect one 
master-mind (who is necessary, of course, 
to design the machines) to do all the 
thinking for the universe. The rest of us 
will be merely hewers of plastic and 
drawers of glass bulbs. 


THE PROCESS HAS GONE SO FAR in the 
writing field that a new book, its pub- 
lisher tells us, bids fair to replace the 
architect of words, the craftsman of noble 
thoughts, the artist who paints with syl- 
lables and commas—i.e., the writer. “For 
example,” says the publisher’s brochure, 
“analyze the bare sentence, ‘She was 
troubled by her memories.’ By looking up 
the key-words . . . you can contrive in- 
numerable sentences, rich in variety, but 
all improved variations on your original 
thought. White-lipped memories haunted 
her heart, ghostlike and withered. Her 
heart ached with the lingering pain of 
stirred and dusty memories. Memories 
surged, weary and comfortless, through 
her darkened heart.” 

Wonder what that book could do with 
a survey of distillation equipment? 


we > ek 


WE WERE VIEWING WITH ALARM a 
couple of paragraphs back the Jugger- 
naut progress of machine over mind. 
We're happy to report, as a ray of hope, 
the fact that a man with a pair of blood- 
hounds can ferret out gas leaks in under- 
ground mains better than a crew ci sci- 
entists with an infernal machine. 


eo 


Says A U. S. STEEL research director, 
reviewing the metals picture: “It is..- 
possible that in the future someone may 
rediscover the fact that gold is useful 
as a monetary standard.” 
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ROSBY 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


























BEREZ 


THE VERSATILE RESIN 
ABUNDANT QUANTITIES ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SUGGESTED USES 


Synthetic Resins — Ester Gums — Modified Phenolics 
Pitch — Plastics — Insulating Boards — Paper Size 
Asphalt Emulsions — Binder — Recording Records 

Sealing Compounds — Gypsum Board — Portland Cement 
Depilatory — Rock Wool — Electrical Insulations 
Printing Inks — Leather 


TYPICAL ANALYSIS 


Color — Dark 

Melting Point (R & B) — 80 C 

Acid Number — 100 

Toluene Insoluble 1.0% 

Naphtha Insoluble 70% 

Saponification Number 140 

Unsaponifiable Matter 20% 

Ash — 0.1% 
Berez is shipped in 8000 gallon insulated tank cars and 550 pound 
drums, also available in solution and saponified form, shipped in tank 
ears and 55 gallon drums. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CROSBY CHEMICALS, INC. 


DE RIDDER, LOUISIANA 
Plants: Picayune, Miss. and De Ridder, La. 











(Just off the press.) 4 


May, 1949 


42 pages, illustrated, complete and newly revised data on this highly 
purified, inorganic, all-purpose suspending agent and emulsifier. 
59 tested formulas with complete instructions and exact quanti- 
ties of ingredients for preparing cosmetic, household, and agri- 
cultural products from foundation creams and deodorants to 
automobile polish and glass cleaner. 
Detailed review, including graphs, of such physical and 
chemical properties of Veegum as: 
Stability, Thixotropy, Factors Affecting Viscosity, 
Organic Solvent Compatibility, Lack of Toxicity, 
and Film Forming Characteristics. 

Contains a bibliography of other available literature 

and is cross-indexed for reference. 


Just write to us on your company stationery 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


R. T. VANDERBILT COMPANY 
230 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDW. S. BURKE J. F. HOLLYWOOD 


Epw. S. Burke 


Established 1917 
65 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Representing: 


CARUS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 














Potassium Permanganate, USP and Technical. 
Hydroquinone, Photographic and Technical. 
Sodium Benzoate, U.S.P. and Technical. 


Acid Benzoic, U.S.P. and Technical. | JUST 


Representing: 


BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. | DI AL THE NUMBER 
Aminophylline U.S.P. | 
Theophylline U.S.P. ° ° 
Phenobarbital U.S.P. for Express Tank-Truck Deliveries, 


Sodium Phenobarbital U.S.P. 
And Other Fine Pharmaceuticals. 


























Within a radius of 60 miles of eleven great industrial 
centers, Barrett is organized to deliver supplies of Benzol 
and other coal-tar solvents by express tank-truck, direct 
to your own storage tanks. 

The high degree of reliability of all Barrett* light oil 
distillates results from carefully standardized specifica- 
tions, manufacturing operations and testing methods. 


{Boston Malden 2-7460 Indianapolis ... .Garfield 2076 
Buffalo Delaware 3600 Los Angeles Mutual 7948 
{Chicago Bishop 4300 ttNewark Mitchell 2-0960 
{Cleveland ... . Cherry 5943 ttNew York Whitehall 4-0800 
{Detroit Vinewood 2-2500 ttPhiladelphia ... Jefferson 3-3000 
{St. Louis Lockhart 6510 


t Hi-Flash Solvent available at these stations. t Methanol available at these :‘ctions) 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Lid. 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 





*Reg. U. S. FP 
BARRETT CHEMICALS FOR THE PAINT INDUSTRY 

Benzol Cresol » Cresylic Acid » CUMAR* Paracoumarone-indene ein 

* Dibutyl Phthalate» “ELASTEX” DCHP Plasticizer « “ELASTEX” 

10-P Plasticizer’* Hi-Flash Solvent » Naphthalene » Parachlorometa: reso! 

* Phenol+ Phthalic Anhydride + “ELASTEX” 50-B Plasticizer R: ‘ined 

Creosote Oil+ Shingle Stain Oil» Toluol* Wire Enamel Solvent: <ylol 
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Abstracts of U. S. and Foreign Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 


Printed copies of U. S. patents are available from the Patent Office at 25 cents each. Address 
the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C., for copies and for general information con- 
cerning patents or trade-marks. 


Requests for further information or photostated copies of Canadian patents should be addressed 
to the Commissioner of Patents and Copyrights, Department Secretary of State, Ottawa, | 
Canada 








Patents from Official Gazette—Vol. 619, Nos. 2, 3, 4; Vol. 620, Nos. 1, 2 (Feb. 8-Mar. 8) 
Canadian Patents Granted and Published Feb. 8-Mar. 15 


* Petroleum 


Separating isoprene and transpiperylene from a debutanized refinery 
cracked stock by extractive and azeotropic distillation. No. 2,459,403. 
George L. Ahrens (to Sandard Oil Development Co.). 

Refining mineral oils and mineral oil products with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid. No. 2,459,419. Bruno Kuno Engel and Fredrik Teodor 
Emanuel Palmqvist (to Aktiebolaget Separator-Nobel). i‘ 

Removing fluorine compound as hydrogen fluoride from a mixture of 
reaction products comprising unconverted reactant, higher boiling re- 
action product and fluorine compound, by fractionally distilling said 
mixture to separate hydrogen fluoride from the unconverted reactant 
and higher boiling reaction product. No. 2,459,434. Elmer R. Kan- 
hofer (to Universal Oil Products Co.). 

Synthesizing hydrocarbons and oxygenated hydrocarbons from a gaseous 
feed containing carbon monoxide and hydrogen by forcing a mixture 
of carbon monoxide and hydrogen into a reaction zone containing a 
bed of fluidized iron catalyst. No. 2,459,444. Thomas C. Main (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Catalytically dehydrogenating a normal mono-olefin having more than 
3 carbon atoms in the molecule to the corresponding diolefin in the 
presence of a dehydrogenating catalyst consisting of a major amount 
of magnesium oxide, a small amount of iron oxide, and a small amount 
of potassium oxide. No. 2,459,449. Eugene H. Oliver and Charles F. 
Van Berg (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Catalytically dehydrogenating a normal mono-olefin having more than 
3 carbon atoms in the molecule to the corresponding diolefin in the 
presence of a dehydrogenating catalyst consisting of a major amount 
of magnesium oxide, a small amount of iron oxide, and a small 
amount of potassium oxide. No. 2,459,449. Eugene H. Oliver and 
Charles F. Van Berg (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Butadiene extraction. No. 2,459,451. John W. Packie and Edwin M. 
Glazier (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Two-stage hydrogenation process which comprises feeding a hydrogen- 
containing gas and a gas oil containing aromatics, sulfur and nitrogen, 
containing a sulfactive catalyst selected from the group consisting of 
the sulfides of metals of groups VI and VIII of the periodic system 
and mixtures of such sulfides. No. 2,459,465. Warren M. Smith (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Conditioning a cotalyet for use .in yen of naphthas. No. 2,459,- 
480. Albert B. Welty, Jr., and Clinton H. Holder (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). 

a rng a apparatus. No. 2,459,636. William N. Fenney (to 

exas Co.). : 

Alkylation in the presence of a double fluoride catalyst. No. 2,459,775. 
Herbert J. Passino (to M. W. Kellogg Co.). 

Synthetic lubricant consisting of a pets of the Jairyriastion of 
material having the structure, ROOC—CH=CH—COOR’, where R 
and R’ are straight chain alkyl groups, having not more than 10 carbon 
atoms each, and where the average chain length of the said groups 
in the unpolymerized material is from 3 to 10 carbon atoms. No. 
2,460,035. Dilworth T. Rogers and Jeffrey H. Bartlett (to Standard 
Oil Development Ca). 

Purifying aldehyde contaminated hydrocarbons by bringing the con- 
taminated hydrocarbons into contact with a compound selected from 
the class consisting of ammonia and water-soluble amines and there- 
after separating the hydrocarbons from said aqueous solution. No. 
2,460,056. Howard L. Yowell and Miller W. Swaney (to Standard 
Oil Development Co.). 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils to hydrocarbons within the gasoline bollieg 
range in the presence of ethyl hypochlorite. No. 2,460,200. Carlisle M. 
Thacker and Hillis O. Folkins (to Pure Oil Co.). 

High-temperature hydrocarbon conversion process, No. 2,460,219. Syl- 
vander C, Eastwood (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). 

Removing elemental sulfur from gasoline by contacting with an aqueous 
solution containing sodium hydroxide, sodium sulfide and _ thiocresols. 
No. 2,460,227. James Andrew Hart, Louis Nicholas Hollis and John 
Wilson Randolph (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). 

Lubricant comprising an oil of lubricating viscosity and an oil-soluble 
halogen-containing organic phosphorous compound having the general 

formula. R—N:P(Q)n where R is an organic radical containing a 

benzenoid ring structure; N is trivalent nitrogen; Q is a halogen 

radical and m is a small whole number selected from the numerical 
roup consisting of the numbers 1 and 3. No. 2,460,301. Bert H. 
incoln and Gordon D, Byrkit (to Lubrizol Development Corp.). 

toducing motor fuel which comprises cracking propane to produce a 

mixture of ethylene, propylene and unreacted propane, separating the 

ethylene, converting the separated ethylene substantially to a mixture 
of alpha and beta butylenes, substantially isomerizing the alpha buty- 
lene content to beta butylene and alkylating an isoparaffin. No. 

2,460,303. Sumner H. McAllister, John Anderson and Walter H. 

Peterson (to Shell Development Co.). 

Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,460,404. John W. Ward (to 
Main Oil Froducts .), m 

atalytic cracking of a rocarbon oil. No. 2,460,463. John W. L 
Lo Phillips Petroleum Co. i ae J we 
erting a gas mixture containing hydrogen and carbon monoxide into 
hydrocarbons. No. 2,460,508. Everett A. Johnson and Sam B. Becker 
riper a a Eas pee 
ess ion in the presence of water as catalyst. No. 2,460,719. 
William A. Stover (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 14 : 
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Extreme pressure lubricant comprising a mineral lubricating oil and the 
reaction product of sulphur monochloride with an aliphatic nitrile. No. 

3,795. Anderson W. Ralston (to Armour and Co.). _ 

Extreme-pressure lubricant comprising a lubricant having dispersed there- 
in a thio-ether comprising two aromatic radicals at least one of which 
aromatic radicals contain an ester substituent. No. 453,915. Elliott Al- 
fred Evans (to C. C. Wakefield & Co., Ltd.). 

Desulphurization of hydrocarbon oil by contacting with a desulphurizing 
catalyst to dissociate the sulphur compounds. No. 453,973. R. D. Bent 
and C. A. Pines (Atlantic Ref. Co.). : 

Producing a surface tension reducing agent by subjecting an alkylated 
benzene containing at least two isopropyl radicals to the action of a 
sulphonating agent under conditions such that a sulphonic acid radical 
is introduced into the alkylated benzene. No. 453,974. J. A. Nevison 
(Atlantic Ref. Co.). ' 2 

Process for conducting catalytic reactions in which the exothermic heat 
of reaction is removed by the recirculation of a relatively large volume 
of the reacting gas mixture. No. 454,039. F. T. Barr (taStandard Oil 
Development Co.). v4 

Diesel fuel containing a high molecular weight organic.dcidic material ob- 
tained from petroleum fractions by caustic treatment. No. 454,051. 
B. T. Anderson and M. T. Flaxman (to Union Oil Co. of. Calif.). 

In a process for reconditioning an aqueous alkali metal hydroxide solution 
containing a solubility promoter for mercaptans and accumulated 
resinous emulsifiers, the steps comprising contacting said solution with 
a small amount of a solid adsorbent comprising magnesium oxide, 
under conditions to entrain the resinous emulsifier with the adsorbent, 
and separating said adsorbent containing entrained emulsifier from 
said solution. No. 454,228. Alan C. Nixon and Orris L. Davis (to Shell 
Development Co.). 

Regenerating an aqueous alkali metal hydroxide solution containing a 
solubility promoter for mercaptans and accumulated resinous emulsi- 
fier, neutralizing said solution with CO2z to produce a carbonated 
liquid and re-causticizing at least a portion of the carbonated liquid. 
No. 454,229. Rulon Wells McOmie and Orris L. Davis and Alan C. 
Nixon (to Shell Development Co.). 

Monomeric butadiene stabilized with about 0.1% by weight of methyl 
salicylate. No. 454,231. Lewis F, Hatch, David E. Adelson and Billee 
& Blackburn (to Shell Development Co.). 

A treating solution consisting essentially of an aqueous solution of an 
alkali metal hydroxide, a dissolved solubility promoter for 
mercaptans, and a small amount of a water-soluble surface active alkali 
metal salt of an alkyl naphthene sulfonic acid. No. 454,234. Orris L. 
Davis and Alan C. Nixon (to Shell Development Co.). 

Production of branched chain alkanes from normal alkanes by isomeriza- 
tion with a bed of solid aluminum halide and a bed of solid adsorptive 
medium of high available surface area adjacent thereto, flowing a 
feedstock comprised of a normal alkane and a small proportion of 
hydrogen halide downwardly. No. 454,281. Eric William Musther 

awcett and Gwilyn Islwyn Jenkins (to Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.). 

Promoting thermal cracking of hydrocarbons by subjecting said hydro- 
carbons to cracking temperature in the presence of a small amount of 
nitroglycerin. No. 454,323. Carlisle M. Thacker and Hillis O. Folkins 
(to Pure Oil Co.). 

Preventing corrosion of ferrous metals when contacted with hydrocarbons 
of relatively high hydrogen sulfide content. No. 454,417. Johannes N. 
Jacobus Perquin (to Shell Development Co.). 

Refining of lubricating oils by contacting with a slurry of aluminum 
chloride and antimony trichloride. No. 454,418. Robert G. Larsen and 
Forrest J. Watson (to Shell Development Co.). 


* Photographic 


Photographic developer antioxidants selected from the class consisting of 
cyclohexanone-bisulfite, methyl cyclohexanone-bisulfites, mixtures of 
cyclohexanone and a soluble sulfite, and mixtures of cyclohexanone 
and [or bisulfite. No. 2,458,376. R. W. Henn (to Eastman 

ak Co.). 

Fog inhibitor for photeguahie emulsions containing a compound having 
the structure, ReReXe where X is a halogen atom and R is of the 
group consisting of bydeogen, ammonium and alkali metals. No. 2,458,- 
442. R. E. Stauffer and W. F. Smith (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 

Photographic process for converting black and white or monochrome 
pictures into multicolor pictures. No. 2,458,905. Harold C. Harsh, 
Richard M. Haff and Frank J. Kaszuba (to General Aniline & Film 


‘orp.). 

Dry developing negative which comprises subjecting a base having a 
coating comprising mercuric chloride, ammonium oxalate and ferric 
oxalate to light from an image to be reproduced, then exposing said 
composition to ammonia. No. 2,459,136. Sam Charles Slifkin (to Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp.). 


Canadian 

Increasing the stability of a diazotype light-sensitive layer containing a 
suitable diazo compound which comprises adding a member of the 
class con3isting of sulphonated exthahydveny-entbenytie acids of the 


*U. S. Patents from_Vol. 618, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Vol. 619, No. 1. 
Canadian from Jan. 4- Feb. 1. 
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benzene and naphthalene series. No. 454,006. M. K. Reichel (to 
General Aniline & Film Corp.). nie f i ; “a 
Producing a magenta color photographic image in gelatino silver-halide 
emulsion layer by exposing the layer and developing it with an aro- 
matic primary amino developing agent containin 4,4’-bis(1-(phenyl-4’- 
sulfo)-3-methyl-5-pyrozolone). No. 454,173. Abra Bavley (to Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp.). | ‘ 
In the art of producing a color picture by reaction between a coupling 
agent and a reducing agent in the presence of an oxidizing agent, the 
method which comprises printing by imbibition on an absorptive film 
from a printing matrix having one or two of the agents distributed 
throughout its area in accordance with the lights and shadows of the 
picture, and then bathing the film with the remainder of the agents. 
No. 454,330. John Roscoe Clark, Jr. (to Technicolor Motion Picture 


‘orp.). f : 
Preventing a silver halide emulsion from becoming fogged by incorporat- 
ing into the emulsion sodium benzene sulfinate and small amounts of 
dibenzene sulfonyl monosulfide. No. 454,394. Fritz W. H. Mueller 
(to General Aniline & Film Corp.). . : 
Improving the stability and reducing the fog density properties of a 
silver halide gelatin emulsion by adding a member of the group con- 
sisting of sulfinic acid and sulfinates which has been treated with a 
member of the group consisting of colloidal sulfur and nascent sulfur 
derived from catalytic decomposition_of a labile sulfur compound. No. 
454,395. Fritz W. H. Mueller (to General Aniline & Film Corp.) | 
Diazotype sensitized paper coated with a sensitized solution containing 
a light sensitive diazo compound as the sensitizing agent and Bre- 
coated with a surface sizing comprising hydroxyethyl cellulose. No. 
454,396. Sam Charles Slifkin (to General Aniline & Film Corp.). 


* Polymers 


Vulcanizable copolymers of a vinyl aryl compound, butadiene and maleic 
esters. No. 2,457,872. G. F. D’Alelio (to Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co.). 

Vulcanizable copolymers of acrylonitrile, butadiene and maleic esters. No. 
2,457,873. G. F. D’Alelio (to Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co.). 3 

Composite pressure-sensitive adhesive sheet material comprising a flexible 
sheet backing, a layer of an exposed pressure-sensitive rubber adhesive 
adherent to one surface of said backing, a flexible barrier layer com- 
prising a butadiene-acrylic nitrile co-polymer elastomer adherent to the 
other surface of the backing and a thin flexible film of a material re- 
pellent to said pressure-sensitive rubber adhesive layer selected from 
the group consisting of cellulose esters, cellulose, ethers, polyvinyl 
esters, and polyvinyl butyral, adherently superposed on said barrier 
layer. No. 2,458,166. H. N. Homeyer, Ir. (Kendall Co.). he 

Improving the physical properties of a resin of the group consisting of 
lower alkyl acrylate and lower alkyl methacrylate polymers, polstyrene, 
and polyvinyl acetate; comprising mixing with an allyl starch ether. 
No. 2,458,191. P. L. Nichols, Jr., and L. T. Smith (to U. S. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture). ne 7 

Preparing moleculary oriented copolymers of acrylonitrile butadiene 1,3, 
= ying maleate. No. 2,458,352. G. F. D’Alelio (to Pro-phy-lac-tic 

rus 0.). 

Copolymers of 2-acylamino-1,3-butadienes and vinyl compounds. No. 2,- 
458,355. J. B. mages | (to Eastman Kodak Co). 

Separating metallic ium from high molecular weight polymers made 
by polymerization of vinyl compounds. No. 2,458,378. G. Herbolsheimer 
(to Phillips Petroleum Co.). 

Acrolein-phenol resin. No. 2,458,408. G. R. Owens (to Monsanto Chem. 


0.). 

Acrylic ester-amides and polymers thereof. No. 2,458,420. D. D. Reyn- 
olds and W. O. Kenyon (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 

Unsaturated derivatives of ethylene diamine and polymers thereof. No. 
2,458,421. D. D. Reynolds and W. O. Kenyon (to Eastman Kodak 


0.). 
Acrylic diester-propionamides and polymers thereof. No. 2,458,422. D. D. 
Reynolds and J. H. Van Campen (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 
N-allyl derivatives of acrylic esteramides and polymers thereof. No. 
Seg ps o D. Reynolds and J. H. Van Campen (to Eastman 
oO 0.). 


Preparing sheet material which comprises mixing a polyvinyl butyral 
resin with a melamine-formaldehyde-alcohol condensation product. No. 
2,458,451. G. T. Vaala (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Liquid rare bere oo comprising a styrene monomer and a monosulfide 
of mono butylated meta cresol. No. 2,458,494. John R. Durland (to 
Monsanto Chemical Co.). 

Composition comprising furfural and the reaction product of a gelatin 
with an aldonic acid dissolved in water. No. 2,458,504, Allan E. 
Chester and Frederick F. Reisinger (to Poor & Co.). 

Composition comprising an alkali-soluble, water-insoluble cellulose ether, 
rubber, vulcanizing material and a filler. No. 2,458,562. James Andrew 
Clark (to American Viscose Corp.). 

Precipitating polymer from aqueous emulsion by adding to a completely 
polymerized aqueous emulsion, liquid organic swelling agent. No. 2,- 
= Louis Plambeck, Jr. (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

nc.). 


Copolymer consisting of vinyl chloride, vinyl acetate, maleic acid, methyl 
maleate and_vinyl alcohol. No. 2,458,639. Richard W. Quarles (to 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp.). 

Polymerizing the glyceryl ester of levo-pimaric acid-maleic anhydride 
adduct by heat. No. 2,458,772. Elmer E. Fleck (to U.S.A. by Sec. of 
Agriculture). : 

Synthesis of alkyl substituted styrene polymers by reacting acetylene 
with an alkylated benzene having not more than 3 alkyl groups in the 
= of a catalyst comprising a stable aliphatic ether-boron tri- 

uoride complex saturated with boron trifluoride in the presence of 
a mercury salt. No. 2,459,109. Arthur Ferguson McKay (to Dominion 
Tar & Chemical Co., Ltd.). 

Film of copolymer _of vinylidene chloride and vinyl chloride. No. 2,459,- 
125. La Verne E. Cheyney (to Wingfoot Corp.). 

Color stabilization of vinyl halide resins with zirconium oxide. No. 2,459,- 
127, Fred W. Cox and James M. Wallace, Jr. (to Wingfoot Corp.). 
Producing resinous condensation products by causing acetylene to act on 
a compound selected from the group consisting of phenols and cresols 
having an alkyl substituent selected from the class consisting of sec- 
ondary and tertiary alkyl groups containing 3 to 12 carbon atoms. 
No. 2,459,137. Abraham O. Zoss (to General Aniline & Film Corp.). 

Mixing mono-glyceride, said mono-glyceride being one prepared by 
esterification of glycerin with equimolecular proportions of Tatty acid 


selected from the class consisting of one. oil and semi-drying oil 


fatty acids and maleic anhydride. No. 2,459,176. Charles G. Moore 
(to Glidden Co.). a 
Plastic composition consisting of a thermo-plastic film-forming material 
from the class consisting of cellulose esters and cellulose ethers and 
as a Plasticizer, vulcanized polyethylene glycol ester of an unsaturated 
long chain fatty acid having at least carbon atoms in the chain 
and at least one double bond. No. 2,459,298, Paul Stamberger. 
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Condensing an ano-silicol whose organic substituents consisting es 
sentially of hydrocarbon radicals attached to silicon through carbon- 
silicon linkages which comprises cabreeetiog, said silicol in the pres- 
ence of boron trifluoride. No. 2,459,387. Rob Roy McGregor and 
Earl L. Warrick (to Corning Glass Works). i : 

Polymeric materials from iso- and isothiocyanates with acrylic acids. 
No. 2,459,439. Joy G. Lichty and Nelson V. Seeger (to Wingfoot 
Co 


Polyvinyi acetal resins meting the reaction product of a polyvinyl 
alcohol and a aldehyde selected from the class consisting of n-propoxy- 
acetaldehyde, n-butoxyacetaldehyde,  iso- butoxyacetaldehyde, sec. 
butoxyacetaldehyde and diethylmethoxyacetaldehyde. No. 2,459,488, 

eith F. Beal and Clifford J. B. Thor (to Visking Corp.). ¥ 

Stable, oil-soluble, resinous mixed ester of a pentaerythritol esterified 
with only a rosin acid and sebacic acid. No. 2,459,581. Frank G. 
Oswald (to Hercules Powder Co.). 

Synthetic resins derived by reacting a cresol-formaldehyde condensate 
with a monohydric alcohol ester of rosin. No. 2,459,651. William D. 
Jones (to Hercules Powder Co.). | s 

Felt-like product formed from a mixture of textile fibers and thermo- 
plastic staple resin fibers formed from a copolymer of vinyl chloride 
and vinyl acetate. No. 2,460,803. Carleton S. Francis, Jr. (to American 

iscose . 

Photopolymerization of vinylidene compounds with organic disulfides. No, 

2,460,105. Lawrence Marion Richards (to E. I. du Pont de Nemoujs 


0.). 

Polymerization of 4-vinylcyclohexene dioxide in the presence of per- 
— ka No. 2,460,195. Gordon Hart Segall (to Canadian Indus. 
tries, Ltd.). 

Allyl ether of a liquid anacardic material selected from the group con- 
sisting of cashew nut shell liquid and its polymers, distillates. No. 
2,460,255. Mortimer T. Harvey (to Harvel Corp.). 

Resinous organic reaction product of a material selected from the group 
consisting of formaldehyde, paraformaldehyde, hexamethylene tetra- 
mine, furfuraldehyde, trioxymethylene, glyoxal, acetaldehyde, acrolein 
and polymerized acrolein and an aldehyde-reactive product produced 
by heating allyl ether of a liquid anacardic material selected from the 
group consisting of cashew nut shell liquid and its polymers. No. 
2,460,256. Mortimer T. Harvey (to Harvel Corp.). 

Polymeric products derived from diolefins and vinyl aromatic compounds 
in the presence of hydrogen peroxide, a ferric salt of an_inorganic 
acid and an inorganic acid. No. 2,460,300. Walter J. LeFevre and 
Kenneth G, Harding (to Dow Chemical Co.). 

Organo-polysiloxane comprising structural units which correspond to the 
empirical formulae SiO2 and RR’SiO, respectively, where R and R’ are 
monovalent hydrocarbon radicals. No. 2,460,457. James Franklin Hyde 
(to Corning Glass Works). 

Making an ion exchange mass comprising a porous inert inorganic ad- 
sorbent base of large inner surface area and a synthetic ion exchange 
resin consisting of phenol formaldehyde condensation product over 
said surface area. No. 2,460,516. Enrique L. Luaces (to Common- 
wealth Engineering Co. of Ohio). 

Polymerizing a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon in aqueous emulsion in the 
presence of a beta-(p-alkyl phenoxy)-beta’-mercapto-diethyl ether in 
which the alkyl group contains from 4-12 carbon atoms. No. 2,460,567. 
George L. Browning, Jr. (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

Interpolymers of vinylidene halides di 1 esters of maleic acid, and 
vinyl esters. No. 2,460,573. Vernon L. Folt (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

Vinyl chloride polymers F anergy 3 with dialkyl chlorophthalates. No. 
2,460,574. Thomas L. Gresham (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

Polymer of vinylidene chloride dissolved in an amide selected from the 
group consisting of N,N-diethylacetamide, lg me wc N, N- 
diphenyllauramide _N,N-diphenylcrotonamide, N,N-dimethyl methyl 
carbamate, N,N-dimethyl methoxy acetamide, N,N,N’,N’-tetra- 
methyladipamide, N,N,N’,N’-tetraethyladipamide, | N,N,N,’N’-tetra- 
methyloxamide, tetramethyl urea and N-acetyl piperidine. No. 2,460,- 
578. Ray Clyde Houtz (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Polmer of vinylidene chloride dissolved in a sulfoxy compound selected 
from the group consisting of diphenyl sulfoxide, dibenzyl sulfoxide, 
tetramethylene sulfone, alpha-methyltetramethylene beta- 





lfc " N-ethyl-p- 

toluene-sulfonamide, ty If id N-(p-toluene- 
sulfonyl) piperidine, N-butylchlorobenzenesulfonamide, N-isobutylcyclo- 
hexanesulfonamide. No. 2,460,579. Ray Clyde Houtz (to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co.). 

In a method of preparing a water-free plasticized polymer of a monomeric 
material comprising predominantly a chloroethylene having from 1-2 
chlorine atoms on one only of the carbon atoms from a mixture of 
said polymer with water, the steps which comprise mixing said 
polymer-water mixture with a_water-immiscible liquid plasticizer, in- 
verting the phases to form a dispersion of polymer in said plasticizer 
and a separable aqueous phase, removing said aqueous phase from 
contact with the said polymer-plasticizer dispersion, heating to remove 
residual traces of moisture, and further heating to dissolve the polymer 
in said plasticizer and to form a homogeneous water-free fully-plas- 
ticized polymer. No. 2,460,582. Archie B. Japs (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

Polymerization of resin oils with mixed clay and organic acid catalyst. No. 
2,460,692. David F. Gould (to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.). : 

Producing thermoplastic resins by heating an oil containing as_ its 
major polymerizable constituent at least one polymerizable material of 
the group consisting of coumarone, indene, and their homologs; 4 
Phenolic reagent of the group consisting of phenol, mixtures thercof 
with minor proportions of cresols and mixtures thereof with minor 
Proportions of xylenols; and formaldehyde, in the presence of an acid 
catalyst of the group consisting of sulfuric acid, phosphoric acid and 
hydrochloric acid. No. 2,460,724. Harry L. Allen and Earl G. Kerr 
to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.). ; 


Canadian 


Curing a plastic polymer of a monomeric material copsiating of a satu- 
rated aliphatic monohydric alcohol ester of acrylic acid by heatin with 
an oxide of lead. No. 454,013. S. T. Semegen (B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

Fabricating a resinous body by i 5 a grocers a fabric with a solution 
of urea-formaldehyde reaction product cantaining substantially no free 
formaldehyde, with a polyhydric phenol and with an ammonium salt 
of an acid substantially as strong as oxalic acid, drying, and heating. 
No. 454,193. Arthur M. Howald and Leonard S. Meyer (to Libbey- 
Owen-Ford Glass Co.). 

Polymerizing styrene in admixture with beara by exposure of 

) 





said mixture to actinic light. No. 454,224. David E. Adelson and 

Hans Dannenberg (to Shell Development Co.). f 
aring a cyanoethyl ether of polyvinyl alcohol by heating solid poly- 

vinyl alcohol with vinyl cyanide in the presence of an aqueous alkali 
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metal hydroxide solution. No. 454,292. Ray Clyde Houtz (to Canadian 
Industries, Ltd.). . 7 

Treating vinyl chloride-containing polymers subject to thermal decom- 
position under heat processing conditions by admixing N-chloro- 
hydantoin. No. 454,293. Charles Graef Kamin (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours 0.). . 

Hard, infusible, insoluble polymer of mixed ester of polymeric metha- 
crylic acid, a saturated aliphatic monohydric alcoho! and allyl alcohol. 
No. 454,321. Maxwell Aaron Pollack and Albert G. Chenicek (to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). j ; ; 

Laminated article paying a thick outer layer of resin which comprises a 
solid polymer of diallyl phthalate. No. 454,328. Theodore W Evans 
and Edward C. Shokal (to Shell Development Co.). 

Preparing a powdery, water-soluble amorphous melamine-formaldehyde re- 
action product by reacting melamine with an aqueous solution of 
formaldehyde, spray drying and cooling. No. 454,407. Harold W. 
Mohrman and Francis E, Reese (to Monsanto Chemical Co.). 


Processes and Methods 


Converting a heavy, ee boiling hydrocarbon oil into high quality gaso- 
line by catalytic cracking. No. 2,458,109. T. P. Simpson (to Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co.). : fA 

Method and apparatus for burning contaminants from a moving bed 
contact mass. No. 2,458,356. L. P. Evans (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Method and apparatus for conducting reactions in the presence of a 
contact mass. No. 2,458,357. L. P. Evans (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Process of regenerating a moving bed of solid catalyst. No. 2,458,358. 
L. P. Evans (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Process of multiple-zone regeneration of a moving bed catalyst. No. 
2,458,359. L. P. Evans (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Method for contacting gases with a solid contact material. No. 2,458,411. 
J. W. Payne (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Apparatus for contacting gases with a_solid material. No. 2,458,412. 
J. W. Payne (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Method for contact mate regeneration. No. 2,458,433. T. P. Simpson 
(to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Method and apparatus for regenerating moving bed particle from contact 
—_., materials. No. 2,458,434. T. P. Simpson (to Socony-Vacuum 

1 O.). 

Method and apparatus for regenerating a moving bed contact material. 
No. 2,458,435. T. P. Simpson (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.). 

Continuous emulsion polymerization of a conjugated diolefin and a vinyl 
monomer _copolymerizable therewith. No. 2,458,456. I. L. Wolk (to 
Phillips Petroleum Co.). 

Method and apparatus for conducting the regeneration of a moving bed 
catalyst. No. 2,458,487. J. A. Crowley, Jr. (to Socony-Vacuum Oil 


0.). 
Preserving the effectiveness of a metal cleaning molten alkali salt bath 
wherein an excess of alkali salt carbonate is ) Bacon: by removal of the 


carbonate as by precipitating it out of the bath. No. 2,458,662. Hugh 
G. Webster. 

Preventing secondary reactions in catalytic processes in the presence of 
finely divided catalytic material. No. 2,458,862. Robert W. Krebs (to 
Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Removing entrained gaseous fluids from solids. No. 2,458,866. Homer Z. 
Martin (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 


Concentration of salts having minimum solubilities at temperatures above 
those of the initial solutions. No. 2,459,302. David Aronson (to Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp.). ; y ’ 

Method and apparatus for controlling multicomponent separation proces: 
in accordance with light absorption characteristics. No. 2,459,404. 
James A. Anderson, Jr. (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Cyclic process for separating an unsaturate non-aromatic hydrocarbon 
from a hydrocarbon mixture which comprises treating said mixture 
in liquid phase with silica gel to preferentially adsorb said unsaturate 
ae therefrom. No. 2,459,442. Moses Robert Lipkin (to Sun 

il Co.). ‘ 

Detoxifying a waste cyanide liquor which comprises adjusting the com- 
Position to give it a pH of from 5-8 and ensure the presence therein of 
ammonium ion in concentration greater than is chemically equivalent 
to its cyanide content and subjecting the liquor to oxidizing conditions . 
with formation of ammonia and carbon dioxide. No. 2,459,464. Allen 
S. Smith (to Blaw-Knox Co.). 4 

Catalytic conversion process wherein a moving powdered porous catalyst 
prepared from a silica hydrogel activat with minor amounts of 
alumina is utilized. No. 2,459,474. John D. Up! Phillips 
Petroleum Co.). ici 

Controlling reaction temperatures by carrying out the reaction in indirect 
heat exchange relationship with a relatively large body of finely divided 
solid material. No. 2,459,836. Eger V. Murphree (to Standard Oil 
Development _Co.). ¥ ¥ 

Method of conducting a reaction between fluid reactants which comprises 
passing said reactants concurrently through a unitary mass of porous 
carbon bonded by carbon to and within and filling the cross section 
of an impervious tube. No. 2,460,907. Nathaniel M. Winslow and 
George W. Heise (to National Carbon Co., Inc.). 

Method and spoeratus for counter-current contacting of liquids. No. 
2,460,019. John D. Long and Cyril O. Rhys, Jr. (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). 
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Method and  <—e for conducting catalytic chemical reactions. No. 
454,038. C. E. Hemminger (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Controlling reaction temperatures by carrying out the reaction in indirect 
heat exchange relationship with a_ relatively large body of finely 
divided solid material. No. 454,041. E. V. Murphree (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). 

Conducting an endothermic chemical reaction in the presence of a solid 
catalyst in powdered condition. No. 454,042. B. E. Roetheli (to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co.). f 

Controlling temperature in a mass of fluidized powdered catalyst mate- 
rial suspended in a gas which comprises continuously adding a cooled 
powdered inert material of substantially lower specific gravity and 
smaller particle size than the said catalytic material, to the fluidized 
mass. No. 454,044. S. B. Sweetser and L. B. Smith (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). 

Dehydrating water-containing acetone comprising fractionating water- 
containing acetone in a first fractionating zone, separating a vapor 
fraction comprising acetone containing water in a quantity less than 
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about 1 per cent from a liquid fraction predominating in water in the 
first fractionating zone, passing at least a part of the vapor fraction 
from the first fractionating zone into a second fractionating zone. No. 
—_— Clarence L. Dunn and Gino Pierotti (to Shell Development 


O.)- 
Liquid purifier having cation exchanger commiting, selectively with 
= exchange. o. 454,291. Baboobhai Vrajlal Bhoota (to Dorr 

‘0.). 


* Rubber 


Production of sylvan by passing hydrogen through furfural to sub- 
stantially saturate the hydrogen with furfural and passage of the 
furfural-laden hydrogen over a reduced copper hydroxide ‘catalyst. 
[. Johns (to Iowa State College Research Found.). 

Thiol ester modification of synthetic rubbers. No. 2,458,432. W. H. 
Sharkey (E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Rubber composition containing a 5-pyrazolone. No. 2,458,780. Louis H. 
Howland (to U. S. Rubber Co.). 

Rubber softened with sulfur dioxide and chlorine treated polyisobutylene 
reacted with ammonia. No. 2,458,841. Norman M. Elmore and Albert 
M. Gessler (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Preparing a synthetic rubber by polymerizing in an aqueous emulsion a 
mixture of an acrylonitrile with a cracked petroleum fraction containing 
butadiene and olefins of 3-5 carbon atoms. No. 2,459,126. Albert M. 
Clifford (to Wingfoot Corp.). 

Producing polymerization products which comprises preparing a mixture 
consisting of a mono-isoolefin and an unsaturated aliphatic alcohol 
ester of an alpha beta olefin discarboxylic acid, the alcohol being se- 
lected from the group consisting of allyl, methyallyl, crotyl, butenyl, 
Propargyl and ae alcohols and subjecting said mixture while liquid 
to the action of a Friedel-Crafts catalyst to form a soft, elastic and 
rubbery product. No. 2,459,501. John Melvin Coon and John B. Rust. 

Elastomeric copolymer mixed with phenol-aldehyde resin. No. 2,459,739. 
Frank J. Groten and Robert J. Reid (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Ca,). 

Making synthetic rubber having improved processing characteristics and 
adapted to form vulcanizates having increased blowout resistance, 
which includes mixing a soluble aluminum salt with an aqueous disper- 
sion of a synthetic rubber. No. 2,459,740. Robert L. Bebb (to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.). 
etal bonded by means of chlorinated rubber adhesives containing a 

lyalkylene polyamine. No. 2,459,742. Harry P. Bradley and John L. 
um (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.). 

Continuous method of coagulating a rubbery butadiene-styrene copolymer 
latex introducing beneath the surface of a body of liquor coagulant for 
the latex consisting essentially of a water solution containing 
Als(SO«)s-18H20. No. 2,459,748. Charles Robert Johnson (to Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.). 

Butadiene-styrene copolymer tackified with oxidized polymer. No. 2,459,- 
761. Henry F. Palmer (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.). 

Vulcanizing a substance of the group consisting of natural rubber, 
reclaimed rubber and synthetic rubbery conjugated diolefin polymers 
by heating the substance and sulfur in the presence of a thiazole 
accelerator and an activator of the class consisting of cyclohexyl- 
ammonium and dicyclohexylammonium salts of a cresol. No. 2,459,763. 
Mark M. Heywood (to Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.). 

Butadiene-styrene copolymer having uniformly admixed therein mag- 
nesium nitride particles coated with a plasticizer for synthetic rubber. 
No. 2,459,916. Alva C. Byrns and Gerald von Stroh (to Permanente 
Metals Corp.). 

Producing synthetic rubber-like golymeriantes by polymerizing a mix- 
ture of a butadiene-1,3 hydrocarbon and a minor proportion of another 
unsaturated organic compound copolymerizable therewith in aqueous 
emulsion, using a water soluble soap emulsifier, a hydrocarbon soluble 
peroxide, an alkali persulfate, a mercapto polymerization modifier hav- 
ing 8-18 carbon atoms per molecule, a polyolefinic, higher fatty acid in 
the free state. No. 2,460,038. George E. Serniuk (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). 

Rubber-like conjugated dienehydrocarbon-vinyl copolymer selected from 
the class consisting of 1,3-butadiene-styrene, and 1,3-butadiene- 
acrylonitrile Sed containing thioacetamide. No. 2,460,177. Louis 
H. Howland (to U. S. Rubber Co.). 

Vulcanizing a sulfur-vulcanizable rubber by incorporating sulfur, a 
small amount of a primary organic rubber-vulcanization accelerator, 
and an activator having the general formula Aryli—S—NH—R where 
aryl represents a carbocyclic ring having a nuclear carbon atom 
directly bonded to the S, and which nucleus is further substituted 
~ &, group more electro-negative than hydrogen selected from the 

s consisting of halogen, nitro, acyl, carboxyl, carboxy ester, 
sulfonamide, — ee, yo R is a — on from the 
group consisting of aliphatic and aromatic rocarbon groups. No. 
2,460,393. Philip T. Paul (to U. S. Rubber Co.). — 

Plastic unvulcanized synthetic rubber comprising a copolymer of buta- 
diene and styrene and triethanolamine. No. 2,460,600. Donald V. 
Sarbach (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). 

Creatine and creatinine as catalysts for polgmatantion of butadiene. No. 
2,460,606. William D. Stewart (to B. F. Goodrich Co.). 


Making rubbery polymeric organo-siloxane compositions by mixing a 
liquid polymeric siloxane with benzoyl peroxide. No. 2,460,795. Earl 
Leathen 
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coin the cure of polychloroprene by incorporating a 3,3,3’ 
was 


arrick (to Corning Glass Works). 


ioe 
tetraalkyl-1,1’-spirobisindane-5,5’6,6’-tetrol. No. 3,831. Byron Wal- 
ter Bender (to Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.). 

Tacky unvulcanized synthetic rubber containing natural rubber, a co- 
polymer of butadiene styrene and a viscous tacky unvulcanized oxidized 
natural rubber. No. 453,841. Alfred Thad xosieniecki (to The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber €o.). 

ae oon regen 9 coagulum of zinc oxide and rubber-like copolymer 
of butadiene and styrene. No. 453,842, William E. Kaswell and Jo- 
seph R. Laman (to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.). 

Dimethyl silicone elastomers containing lead monoxide. No. 453,991. J. 
Marsden and G. F. Roedel (Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd.). 

Rubber er composition containing a C-alkyl substituted pipe- 
razine. No. 454,390. James Paul Chittum and George Egbert Hulse, 
Jr. (to Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd.). 

Electrically conductive rubber by mixing a rubber gum stock and vul- 
canizing agents, adding a volatile liquid solvent and mixing conduc- 
tive carbon black and more liquid solvent. No. 454,436. Francis Alex- 
ander Koehler (to Wingfoot Corp.). 


*S pecialties 
Grease composition comprising a mineral lubricating oil, the complex 


reaction product of an oil-soluble metal saft of sulfonic acid and a salt 
of an acid selected from the group consisting of low molecular weight 
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aliphatic carboxylic acids, in which at least one cation in the above 
salts is polyvalent. No. 23,082. John C. Zimmer and Gordon W, 
Duncan (to Standard Oil Development Co.). ' : 

Waterproofing composition which comprises an alkaline aqueous solution 
of a soluble soap, and a soluble double carbonate of a zirconium salt 
an an alkali metal carbonate. No. 2,457,853. H. L. Van Mater 
(National Lead Co.) , ‘ 

Mineral castor oil comprising hydrocarbon oil, an. aluminum soap, a 
olyhydric alcohol and a metal soap of preferentially oil-soluble sul- 
ionic acid. No. 2,458,034. R. A. Swenson and A. W. Weitkamp 
(to Standard Oil Co.). 3 f 

Soldering flux consisting of zinc chloride, ammonium. chloride, stannic 
chloride, cadmium chloride, lead chloride, methyl salicylate and water, 
No. 2,458,232. A. L. Wells. : 2 

Oil composition consisting of a mineral oil and an oil-soluble polyvalent 
metal salt of an alkenyl-succinic acid monoamide in which the alkenyl 

oup contains from 5 to 18 carbon atoms. No. 2,458,425. A. G 
occhini (to Gulf Research & Development Co.). ‘ : 

Froth flotation of sulfide ores in the presence of a_n-dichlorothiocar- 
— No. 2,458,523. Rhetherford B. Martin (to Kennecott Copper 
orp.). ; 

Mineral oil composition. No. 2,458,526. Edward A. Oberright (to So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). A 

Improved mineral oil containing a material selected from the group 
consisting of an oil-soluble, nitrogen-containing condensation product 
and a polyvalent metal salt of said condensation product; said product 
being obtained by reaction of an wrow a hydroxy-aromatic car- 
boxylic acid and a polyamine. No. 2,458,527. Edward A. Oberright 
(to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). ; A 

Petroleum distillate carrying a hydrogenated bacterial extract to exhibit 
antioxygenic properties for the distillate. No. 2,458,535. Sol Shappirio. 

Carnivorous fish repellent composition consisting of copper acetate, a 
highly water-soluble dark colored dye anda water-soluble wax binder. 
No. 2,458,540. Richard L. Tuve, John M. Fogelberg, Frederick E. 
Brinnick and Horace Stewart Springer. | : 

Two step non-electrolytic process for sens the surfaces of alkali 
resistant metals by immersing the metal in a ath comprising a molten 
mixture of alkali metal nitrate and alkali metal hydroxide, and alkali 
metal chloride. No. 2,458,661. Hugh G. Webster and Clarence L. 
Falter (to J. H. Shoemaker). A . 

Removing objectionable sodium ferrite from a molten alkali-salt bath 
comprising molten alkali salts, molten sodium hydroxide and said 
objectionable sodium ferrite comprising passing steam into said_bath 
to precipitate the ferrite. No. 2,458,663. Hugh G. Webster (to J. H. 
Shoemaker). ‘ 5 

Solution of sulphur in ethylene-diamine. No. 2,458,764. Henri Brunel. 

Vulcanized rubber articles reinforced with cellulosic products, said rub- 
ber articles and cellulosic products being bonded together by chemical 
reaction at their boundary surfaces with a compound of the class con- 
sisting of dimethylol derivatives of mono-substituted phenol, mono- 
methylol derivatives of double substituted phenol and their salts. No. 
2,458,886. Johannes G. Weeldenberg (to American Enka Corp.). 

Manufacturing adhesive alkyl ethers of a gelatinizable carbohydrate so- 
luble in water to form a paste by mixing the carbohydrate with an 
alkaline solution and an — Ts agent. No. 2,459,108. Jan Lolkema 
(to Attorney General of the U. S.). 

Mineral oil containing a reaction product of an aldehyde, a hydroxy- 
aromatic compound and a polyamine in which each amino group has 
at least one hydrogen atom. No. 2,459,112. Edward A. Oberright (to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). bake ; 

Mineral oil containing an oil-soluble, phosphorus-containing reaction 
product obtained by reacting an aldehyde with a hydroxyaromatic 
comgeune. _ 2,459,113. Edward A. Oberright (to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc.). sae i 

Mineral oil containing an oil-soluble, sulfur-containing reaction product 
obtained by reacting an aldehyde, a hydroxyaromatic compoun and a 
polyamine. - 2,459,114. Edward A. Oberright (to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc.). a ; 

Mineral oil comprising an oil-soluble, phosphorus-containing reaction 
product obtained by reacting a phosphorus compound selected from the 
group consisting of a phosphorus halide, a phosphorus thiohalide and 
a phosphorus sulfide, with a condensation product. No. 2,459,115. 
Edward A. Oberright (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.), 

Mineral oil containing an oil-soluble, sulfur-containing reaction product. 
aaa Edward A. Oberright (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
ne.). 


Concentration of nonsulfide, nonsilicate ores with nitric acid treated fatty 
acids. No. 2,459,219. James B. Duke (to Minerals Separation North 
American Corp.). : ‘ ‘ 

Composition comprising a major amount of a mineral oil,* a minor 
amount of an alkyl dibasic aliphatic acid of at least 16 carbon atoms 
and a sulfurized unsaturated fatty acid having at least 8 carbon atoms. 
No. 2,459,717. George L. Perry (to Shell Development Co.). - 

Mineral lubricating oil having incorporated therewith sulfurized oleic 
acid. No. 2,459,718. Emmett R. Barnum and George L. Perry (to 
Shell Development Co.). ‘ 

Pressure sensitive adhesive mass of a mixture of a partially cured, rub- 
bery butadiene-styrene copolymer, polyisobutylene; tackifying resin; a 
plasticizer composed of a major amount of low molecular weight, high 
viscosity liquid polyisobutylene and a minor amount of a high viscosity 
mineral oil; and a filler. No. 2,459,891. William L. Nelson and 
Otto R. Sinnig (to Johnson & Johnson). 

Polyvinyl acetate emulsion adhesive. No. 2,459,995. George Osman Mor- 
rison, Thomas Patton Gladstone Shaw, a Donal Paul-Emile Mer- 
cier and Henry Michael Collins (to Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.). 

Hydrocarbon material susceptible to deterioration by oxidation contain- 
ing a small quantity sufficient to stabilize against such oxidation, a 
compound of the formula, RAr(XM)Sx(MX)ArR, in which Ar is an 
aromatic hydrocarbon nucleus, R is a branched chain aliphatic hydro- 
carbon radical containing 14-24 carbon atoms, X is a nonmetallic 
element of group VI of the periodic table, M is a hydrogen equivalent 
of a metal, S is sulfur, and # is an integer from 1 to 4. No. 
2,460,025. John G. McNab and Jeffrey H. Bartlett (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). : f 

Lubricant material having improved viscosity index and superior ¢x- 
treme pressure properties comprising a mineral oil base lubri- 
cating material having in solution therein a copolymer of butadiene 
and diisobutylene; the said copolymer being treated with a phosphorus 
sulfide to incorporate therein phosphorus and sulfur. No. 2,460,041. 
William J. Sparks and David W. Young (to Standard Oil Development 


Co.). 

Insulating and dielectric compositions consisting of liquid chlorinated 
aryl hydrocarbon and tin naphthenate dissolved in said hydrocarbon. 
No. 2,460,126. Frank M. Clark (to General Electric Co.). 


*U. S. Patents from Vol. 618, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Vol. 619, No. 1. 
Canadian from Jan. 4- Feb. 1. 
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ing material which comprises a layer of a mixture of a non-drying 
"4 fusible and soluble alkyd resin which is a polyester of a polyhydric 
alcohol and a saturated dicarboxylic acid, zinc chromate, a water- 
resistant vinyl resin of a class consisting of vinyl acetal, vinyl chloride 
and a copolymer of vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate. No. 2,460,181. 
Wallace P. panes Pittsburgh Plate Glass — / cacti ail 
oyl peroxide bleaching composition comprising benzoy 4 
gr ote 4 Sey anhydrous calcium sulfate. No. 2,460,439. Robert S. White- 
side and Chester H. Allen (to Winthrop-Stearns, Inc.). ry 
Flux-coated welding electrode in which the flux ingredients comprise an 
alkali metal compound and a manganese-aluminum alloy. No. 2,460,537. 
Ernest Clarence Rollason (to Metal and Thermit Corp.). a 
Spark plug thread lubricant comprising a solid lubricant corlsisting of 
aphite, an oil soluble hydroxy heterocyclic amine and a naphthene- 
ase lubricating oil. No. 2,460,632. Bert Folda, Jr. (to Socony-Vacuum 
Laun souring composition consisting of ammonium silico-fluoride and 
<i citee-uasite. No. 2,460,680. Albert L. Courtney and 
Clifton E. Smith (to Wyandotte Chemical Corp.). 


Canadian s : 

A synthetic wax comprising a mixed ester and hydroxyamide of a self- 
ester of omegahydroxydecanoic acid and hexadecylamine. No. -453,790. 
Theodore F. Bradley (to American Cyanamid Co.). 

Emulsifier comprising the mixture of lipophilic partial ester of a long 
chain fatty acid and hydrophilic polyhydroxylic organic compound, and 
highly hydrophilic hydroxy-polyoxyethylene ether of lipophilic Partial 
ester of a long chain fatty acid and hydrophilic polyhydroxylic organic 
compound. No. 453,796. William C. Griffin (to Atlas Powder Co.). 

Impression material comprising a water-soluble alginate, gel-precipitant 
thereof consisting of calcium oxide and_magnesium_carbonate. No. 
453,825. Vance V. Vallandigham (to Coe Labs., Inc.). 

Dry impression material comprising a water-soluble alignate and a gel- 
forming agent consisting of calcium oxide. No. 453,826. Vance V. 
Vallandigham (to Coe Labs., Inc.). : — ‘ 

Printing ink vehicle comprising a solvent, a binder comprising a resin 
selected from the group consisting of the coumarone and indene resins, 
dissolved in a resin modified drying oil comprising the esterification 

roducts of polyethers of pentaerythritol. No. 453,901. Isidore M. 
ernstein (to H. D. Roosen Co., Inc.). 

Fibrous materials of improved fire resistance owing to a content of a 
hydrohalide salt of an aliphatic polyamine containing less than 2 carbon 
atoms per nitrogen atom. No. 453,926. Alexander James Wesson and 
Henry Charles Olpin (to Camille Dreyfus). ; 

Producing an antioxidant product from a soap stock obtained in the 
alkali refinement of vegetable oil by contacting with ethylene dichloride. 
No. 454,025. L. O. Buxton (to National Oil Prods. Co.). 

Composition comprising a mineral oil containing a small amount of an 
emulsifying agent and a small améunt of a vegetable wax. No. 454,037. 
J. C. Zimmer and G. M. McNulty (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 

Lithographic plate protector comprising low viscosity methyl cellulose, 
dextrine, water and preservative. No. 454,048. H. Stockmayer (to Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp.). 

Alkali metal soap of a new composition of matter comprising an alkyl 
maleic acid, the alkyl radicals of which contain at least 12 carbon 
atoms, and the olefinic double bonds of which are at least partially 
saturated with an element selected from the group consisting of halogen 
and sulfur, said acid having a bromine number below 15. No. 454,223. 
Robert G. Larsen (to Shell Development Co.). 

Lubricating oil comprising mineral lubricating oil containing dissolved 
oil-soluble polyvalent metal salt of an alpha amino acetic acid which 
is resistant to oxidation under normal lubricating conditions in internal 
combustion engines. No. 454,225. Ellis R. White (to Shell Develop- 
ment Co.). 

Improved grease composition comprising mineral lubricating oil, a soap 
and admixed therewith a small amount of semicarbazone. No. 454,226. 
Ellis R. White (to Shell Development Co.). 

Lubricating oil containing a sulfonate salt and one or both of the follow- 
ing: a sulfurized ester having at least 10 carbon atoms combining a 
monohydric alcohol with a monocarboxylic acid, and an amount of an 
anti-oxident selected from the group consisting of_aromatic amine and 
hydroxy anti-oxidants. No. 454,227. Roland F. Bergstrom (to Shell 

Deyelopment Co.). 

Lubricating composition comprising mineral hydrocarbon oil and a pre- 
oxidized aromatic hydrocarbon mixture. No. 454,230. Robert G. Larsen 
and Frederic A. Armfield (to Shell Development Co.). 

Scrooping composition comprising an oil-in-water emulsion having as a 
disperse phase butoxyethyl stearate and as the continuous phase an 
aqueous ‘solution of gelatin and sodium diisopropyl naphthalene sul- 
fonate. No. 454,412, Saul Kaplan (to Richards Chemical Works). 

Vehicle for a printing ink comprising resin, the original ingredients of 
which are polyhydric alcohol. phthalic acid anhydride and vegetabie 
oil fatty acid. No. 454,424. Harvey A. Seil, William Walter Frankel, 
Harvey Cole and Jacob Logan Fox (to Synthetic Inks, Inc.). 

Corrosion preventive composition comprising blown castor oil, an alcohol 
having not more than three carbon atoms per molecule, an alkaline 
earth ricinoleate, and at least one alkali metal ricinoleate. No. 454,429. 
George L. Doelling (to Wagner Electric Corp.). 
ubricant comprising a hydrocarbon oil and an aryl ester of phosphoric 
acid. No. 454,442. William M. Malisoff (to Canadian Industries, Ltd.). 


*Textiles 


Colored fluorescent cellulose acetate filamentary materials having a finely 
divided Pigment of zinc sulfide fluorescent in a red color incorporated 
therein and colored with a fluorescent dyestuff consisting of the hydro- 
chloride of diethyl-m-amino-phenol-phthalein. No. 2,457,808. R. G. 
Dort (to Celanese Corp.). 

Colored fluorescent cellulose acetate filamentary materials by dyeing 
cellulose acetate textile material having incorporated therein a finely 
divided pigment consisting of zinc sulfide fluorescent in a red color 
with a dyebath comprising p-nitro-benzene-azo-4-methyl-2-di-hydroxy- 
ethyl-aminobenzene, water and sulfonated ricinoleic acid. No. 2,457,838. 
R. R. Sitzler and G. E. Dennison (to Celanese Corp.). 

Chemical retting process of producing bast fibres from vegetable mate- 
rials by immersing in hydrogen peroxide, ammonium phosphate, and 
.area, No. 2,457,856. J. J. Zeehuisen (to Attorney General of U. S.). 

Sizing Multifilament yarns of a linear polyester of a terephthalic acid 
and a glycol of the series HO(CH2)nOH where is an integer from 
2 to 10 inclusive by impregnating said yarns with an aqueous solution 
of a partially hydrolyzed polyvinyl acetate and a water-soluble resin ob- 
t le by the d tion of an alkylolurea with formaldehyde. No. 

tar Richard James Smith (to Imperial Chemical Industries, 





Removing shine from fabrics by applying a neutral aqueous solution of 
an organic™fabric-softening wetting agent, said wetting agent being 
selected from the group consisting of sulfates and sulfonates of organic 
wee organic alcohols, ethers and amines. No. 2,459,236. Ralph H. 

icKee. 
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Producing on organic fibers a relatively permanent deposit of yellow 
highl Sooweed colloidal silver by reducing, in contact with the fibers 
on which the fa is x. be — oa gee — of so? 
compound providing silver ions, by reacting said solution with sul- 
ficient of es alkylolamine to effect such reduction. No. 2,459,896. 
George Schwarz. f zs 3 ; 

Aqueous alkaline solution of vegetable protein which is suitable for 
extrusion in the manufacture of threads and which contains as a 
stabilizing agent a cyanide from the group consisting of the alkali 
metal cyanides, the alkaline earth metal cyanides and ammonium 
cyanide, co. Frank Millidge and Claude Leonard Knight (to Court- 
aulds, Ltd.). ; ¥ : 

Manufacture of artificial protein filaments by wet-stretching an insolubil- 
ized filament contacting with formaldehyde. No. 2,460,372. Robin H. 
K. Thomson (to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.). : 

Textile material comprising filaments consisting essentially of cellulose 
acetate and having incorporated therein as a_ plasticizer dichloro- 
diphenyl-trichlorethane and having incorporated therein dicyandiamide 
as a stabilizer. No. 2,460,377. Amerigo F. Caprio and William Hor- 
back (to Celanese Corp. of Amer.). 


Canadian 


Chlorinating wool by treatment in aqueous solution with formaldehyde 
and a chlorinating agent — of an; acid aqueous solution of the 
reaction product of a member of the gfoup consisting of sulphamic 
acid and salts of sulphamic acid with a _ member of the group con- 
sisting of the salts of hypochlorous acid. No. 453,789. Jonas Kamlet, 
Mark Weisberg and Leo Beer (to Alrose Chemical Co.). 

Treating protein fibres in the absence of acid with a zinc salt. No. 
453,828. Robert Louis Wormell (to Courtaulds, Limited). 

Production of alginate threads by projecting an aqueous solution of 
alkali alginate into a bath containing a calcium salt. No. 453,829. 
Horace James Hegan (to Courtaulds, Limited). 

Producing a fire resistant textile fabric by impregnating the fabric with 
a carbonate of an alkali metal, drying, impregnating with a solution of 
antimony trichloride and a solution of an organic compound of the 
group consisting of chlorinated paraffin, tricresyl phosphate, tripheny] 
Phosphate, drying, passing through an alkali carbonated solution and 
washing to remove residual alkali carbonate. No. 454,375. Clarence 
Burns White. ax 

Improving the crease-resisting properties of textile materials by im- 
pregnating the said textile materials with an aqueous solution con- 
taining a partially condensed resinous aldehyde and condensation 
product, ammonium thiocyanate and sodium hexametaphosphate and 
subjecting the treated materials to the action of heat to convert the 
partially cond d resi aldehyde condensation product into an 
insoluble condensation product. No. 454,387. Croyden Meredith Whit- 
taker (to Courtaulds, Ltd.). 





Agricultural 


Stabilizing DDT by heating an aqueous mixture containing molten 
a,a-di(p-chlorophenyl)-8,8,8-trichloroethane and a weakly basic com- 
geene No. 2,461,852. Gustav A. Stein and Max Tishler (to Merck & 

o., Inc.). 

Producing hexaethyl tetraphosphate by reacting diethyl ether and phos- 
2 _— No. 2,462,057. oward Adler (to Victor Chemical 

orks). 

Synthesizing pantothenic acid which comprises directly combining a lower 
alkyl ester of B-alanine with a-hydroxy-f,B-dimethyl-y-butyro lactone. 
No. 2,462,449. Roger J. Williams (to Research Corp.). 

Fungicide comprising 1-methoxy-4-chlorobutene-2. No. 2,462,830. Oliver 
W. Cass (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Fly spray composition comprising a solution of pyrethrum and an amide 
of a primary amine and a dicarboxylic acid having an unsaturated alipha- 
tic carbon chain of at least 2 and not more than 3 carbon atoms linking 
the carboxyl Gore. No. 2,462,835. Harold W. Arnold and Norman 
E. Searle (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Sesame extract synergized insecticides. No. 2,463,324. Wm. A. Simanton 
(to Gulf Research & Development Co.). 

In producing DDT of improved quality comprising sulfonating, with sul- 
furic acid, at least a part of the ortho, para ae Se in a mixture 
comprising ortho, para and para, para isomers of DDT and separating 
the sulfonated material from the para, para isomer. No. 2,463,653. 
Michael Sveda (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 


Cellulose 


Bleaching of cellulosic matter by treating it with an aqueous hypochlorite 
containing water-soluble bromide. No. 2,461,105. Rudolf Bloch, Kurt 
Goldschmidt, Isaac Schnerb and Paul Goldschmidt. 

Cellulose esters of amino acid. No. 2,461,152. Thos. S. Gardner (to East- 
man Kodak Co.). 

Production of highly stable organic acid esters of cellulose. No. 2,461,572. 
Robt. D. Rowley and Robt. F. Thompson (to Celanese Corp. of 
America). 

Clarifying acid regenerating baths for repeated use in the preparation of 
cellulosic articles from viscose, the step of floating impurities out of 
the bath in a froth formed in the presence of a betaine. No. 2,462,948. 
i. L. Costa and Wm. Harlow Kahler (to Woonsocket Rayon, Inc.). 

Cellulose organic acid ester composition which fluoresces in ultra-violet 
light, comprising a cellulose ester selected from the group consisting of 
the cellulose simple esters and cellulose mixed esters of the — acids 
containing from 2-4 carbon atoms, and as a fluorescing agent, 2,2’-dihy- 
droxy benzalazine. No. 2,464,128. Wm. M. Gearhart and Lester W. A. 
Meyer (to Eastman Kodak Co.). 


Canadian 


Producing celluloses by boiling with a chloride. solution, and submitting 
the same to a strong sodic boiling treatment with a solution containing 
sodium chloride in addition to caustic soda. No. 455,222. Pierre Por- 
phire (to Societé Francaise de la Cellouse, Societé Anonyme). 


Ceramics 


Refractory lining composition consisting of ganister, silica flour and ben- 
tonite. No. 2,461,146. Wm. C. Cress (to Whiting Corp.). 

Canadian 

Glass having a low power factor consisting of SiOz, PbO, K2O, NasO, 
LiO. No. 454,480. William Houston Armistead (to Corning Glass 
hay f SiO2, BsOs, RsO (alkali. metal oxide) and 

Blue glass which consists of SiOz, BaOs, alkali_metal oxide) an 
ALO. No. 454,481. William H. Armistead (to Corning Glass Works). 


*.U. S. Patents from Vol. 618, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Vol, 619, No. 1. 
Canadian from Jan. 4- Feb. 1. 
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Coatings 


Coating composition for masonry surfaces comprising an aqueous solution 
of potassium silicate and composite pigment composed of silica, barium 
sulfate, titanium oxide and glycerine. No. 2,460,878. Charles Di 
Battista and Bernard Lewis Di Battista. 

Fluid leafing pigment paint consisting of leafing pigment and an emulsion 
with water as the internal phase and an organic water-insoluble, thermo- 
plastic paint base as the external phase. No. 2,461,352. Vaughn R. 
Smith and Don E, Stevens (to Calif. Research Corp.). 

Coating composition comprising a suspension of a finely-divided emulsion- 
polymerized vinyl chloride polymer in a suspension media composed of 
a lower monoalkyl ether containing up to 6 carbon atoms in the alkyl 
radical of a glycol from the group consisting of ethylene and diethylene 
glycol and a liquid aromatic hydrocarbon, said suspension media contain- 
ing dissolved therein a copolymer including combined vinyl chloride and 
vinyl acetate. No. 2,461,613. Richard Quarles and Clayton I 
Spessard (to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp.). 

In treating ferrous, zinc and cadmium metal surfaces to provide corrosion 
resisting coatings, the steps comprising applying to the metal surface an 
aqueous solution consisting of ortho-disodium phosphate and zirconium 
present as a water-soluble compound. No. 2,462,196. Geo. W. Jernstedt 
(to Yalan or vig Electric Corp.). 

Water-emulsifiable, air drying coating comprising the product obtained 
by the steps of breaking by hydrolyzation the anhydride linkage of 
reaction product of maleic anhydride and a modified alkyd resin resulting 
from the esterification of a polyhydroxy alcohol with a dicarboxylic acid 
in the presence of a fatty acid glyceride drying oil and a neutralizing 
with a mixture of alkali metal silicate and a water-soluble basic nitrogen 
compound of a class consisting of ammonia and a water-soluble amine. 
No. 2,462,618. Geo. E. Eilerman (to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.). 

Coating compositions comprising a rosin plasticized with at least one mem- 
ber of the group “FD of biphenyl, ee and meta-ter- 
phenyl. No. 2,462,631. ewis D. Gittings and Robt. H. Fundaburk 
(to Monsanto Chemical Co.). 

Producing a hard protective coating on a ferrous metal surface by applying 
a coating of a composition comprising finely divided metallic zinc in- 
corporated in an aqueous solution of an alkali silicate, and converting 
the coating to a substantially insoluble condition by reacting carbon 
dioxide therewith. No. 2,462,763. Victor Charles John Nightingall, 
deceased, by Ruth Valencia Nightingall, Aubrey Mitchell Old, Charles 
Montefiore Gladstone Nightingall, James B. Aitken and Maxwell G. 
McKenzie (to Di-Met Proprietary Ltd.) 

Protein water paint vehicles having increased wet abrasion resistance. 
No. 2,462,811. James C. Konen and Burton W. Schroeder (to Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co.). 

Insulating electrical equipment with a melamine aldehyde resin, a fatty 
acid ester alkyd resin and ethyl cellulose. No. 2,462,912. Howard E. 
Smith and Donald M. O’Halloran (to Centro Research Laboratories). 

Composition for coating material comprising a fatty oil and a fatty oil- 
soluble organic resin selected from the group consisting of natural resins, 
their salts, esters and oxidation products, phenol-aldehyde resins and 
coumarone resins. No. 2,463,023. Rupert S. Daniels and Wm. R 
Catlow (to.Bakelite Corp.). 

Coating solution for providing anti-static coatings comprising a partially 
hydrolyzed ethylene/vinyl acetate copolymer, an anti-static agent con- 
sisting of an alkyl pyridinum chloride having 8-18 carbon atoms in the 
alkyl radical and an aqueous solution of ethyl alcohol. No. 2,463,282. 
Bun Po Kang (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Accelerating phosphate coating with indigoid compounds. No. 2,463,496. 
Wm. S. Russell (to Parker Rust Proof Co.). 

Coating comprising a granulated cork, asbestos, talc, expanded vermiculite, 
limerock, magnesite, and flake magnesium chloride. No. 2,463,663. 
Albert I. Wand (to Mundet Cork Corp.). 

Canadian 


Aluminum having a plastic adherent thereto the surface of said plastic hav- 
ing been treated with a solution of ferric chloride. No. 454,600. Wayne 
C. Norris and Frank R. Spencer (to American Cyanamid Co.). 


Detergents and Surface Active Media 


Distillation of . at alcohol extracts of mahogany sulfonates. No. 2,461,- 
371. Eldon B. Cole (to Sinclair Refining Co.). 

Cleansing composition comprising oxalic acid, a composite softening agent 
which consists of a partially sulfonated saturated aliphatic hydrocarbon 
having at least 16 carbon atoms. No. 2,462,341. Breckinridge Kenney 
Tremaine (to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Solid detergent composition consisting of synthetic organic non-soap water- 
soluble detergent from the class consisting of sulphates and sulphonates 
and an organic builder to improve the foaming properties selected from 
the group consisting of the lower monohydric alcohol and glycol esters 
of higher fatty aliphatic acids. No. 2,462,758. John David Malkemus 
(to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). . 

Non-irritative soap product containing the soaps of fatty acids having at 
least 12 carbon atoms and free of the soaps of fatty acids having less 
than 12 carbon atoms. No. 2,462,831. Emil E. Dreger and John Ross 
(to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co.). 

Reducing foaming in the boiling of an alkaline, aqueous solution of a 
long-chain alkyl surface-active agent by adding n-butyl trichlorsilane. 
No. 2,462,999. Robt. Blackburn Scott, Jr. (to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.). : 

A wetting agent comprising a mixture of mono and dialkyl aryl alkali 
metal sulfonates. No. 2,463,497. Robt. L. Smith, Duncan J. Crowley 
and Pharez G. Waldo (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). 

Dust-free, homogeneous detergent by mixing dry solid sodium hydroxide 
and dry solid sodium carbonate. No. 2,463,680. Thos. E. Corrigan 
(to Wyandotte Chemicals Corp.). 

Substituted alkylene glycol esters of alginic acid useful as an emulsifying 
agent. 
Kelco Co.). 


Dyes and Pigments 


Production of colored fabrics exhibiting crepe effects by mechanically 
impregnating a fabric containing organic derivative of cellulose while 
being subjected to the action of a hot aqueous fluid with an aqueous 
alcoholic solution of a dyestuff. No. 2,460,875. Cyril M. Croft and 
Walter H. Hindle (to Celanese Corp. of America). 

Manufacturing a di-metho-sulfate of an azobenzene which comprises making 
a mixture of a di-alkyl sulfate having 1-4 carbons and a compound of the 
group consisting of the chloro derivative of di-(methylmercapto) -4,4’- 
di(6-methylthiazvl)-(2)-azobenzene. No. 2,460,932. Norman Hulton 
Haddock and Clifford Wood (to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.). 

Coloration of articles of polymerized diallyl ogee by the action of a 
solution of a dye in a mixture of glycerol and water. No. 2,461,612. 
Henry Charles Olipin and Alexander James Wesson (to Celanese Corp.). 

Preparing an anhydrous triarylmethane dye by crystallizing a dehydrated 
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No! 2,463,824. Arnold B. Steiner and Wm. H. McNeeley (to 


dye material selected from the group consisting of crystal violet and 
mixtures of crystal violet with the zinc chloride double salt thereof, from 
a solvent selected from the group consisting of nitroparaffins having 
not more than 10 carbon atoms, nitrobenzene and its homologs having 
not more than 10 carbon atoms, and mixtures thereof. No. 2,461,896. 
Guy Scott Herrick (to American Cyanamid Co.). 

Stilbene bis triazole azo dyestuffs. No. 2,462,405. Ernst Keller and Rein. 
hard Zweidler (to J. R. Geigy A.G.). 

Dyeing glass fibers by treating with unhardened soluble products produced 
by the interaction of formaldehyde and a compound which contains not 
more than 6 hydrogen atoms, only one atom group. —N=C—(N=), 
is not of cyclic character and which consists of elements the atomic 
weight of which is not greater than 16 and which contains in its molecule 
in relation to carbon less oxygen than urea, and then treating the ma- 
terial with a water-soluble organic dyestuff which contains at least one 
sulfonic acid group. No. 2,462,428. Hans Roesti (to Ciba Ltd.). 

In the production of water dispersible titanium dioxide pigments, the step 
which consists in flocculating hydroclassified calcined titanium dioxide 
dispersed in an aqueous medium which is alkaline to chlorophenol red by 
addition of a water-soluble neutral alkali metal salt. No. 2,464,192, 
Walter R. Whately (to American Cyanamid Co.). 


Canadian 


Water-soluble masking mixture for colour fillin ‘ 
Prising water print ink, corn-flour, castor oil, dextrine, and glycerin. 
No. 454,785. William Eugene Charles McGowan (to Amalgamated 
Wireless (Australasia) Ltd.). 

Making titanium dioxide pigments from sulphate-free solution of a halide 
of titanium containing a halide of iron and free halogen acid. No. 454,- 
811. Benjamin Wilson Allan and William Everett Land (to Canadian 
Titanium Pigments Ltd.) reaied y 

Preparing seed for accelerating the hydrolysis of titanium salt solutions by 
forming a substantially sulphate-free solution of a halide of titanium 
containing a halide of iron and free halogen acid by attacking ilmenite 
with sulphuric acid, converting the resulting solution of sulphates into 
a solution of the corresponding halides and insoluble sulphate, removing 
the insoluble sulphate from the solution, introducing the solution oi 
halide of titanium into a volume of boiling water sufficient to substan- 
tially dilute said halide of titanium solution and boiling. No. 454,812. 
Benjamin Wilson Allan and William Everett Land (to Canadian Titan- 
ium Pigments Ltd.). . rene : 

Preparing seed for accelerating the hydrolysis of titanium salt solutions. 
No. 454,813. Benjamin Wilson Allan and William Everett Land (to 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd.). 


recessed markings com- 


Explosives 


Fuse powder including 2. divided zirconium and finely divided sulphur. 
No. 2,461,544. Geo. C. Hale and David Hart. | 

Explosive assembly which comprises a water-pervious shell, a water-ab- 
sorptive ammonium nitrate explosive composition including a sensitizer 
and a water-proof high explosive core. No. 2,463,709. David M. Mc 
Farland (to Atlas Powder Co.). 


Canadian 


Fast burning delay fuse comprising a tube of rigid material and_ the mono- 
basic lead salt of 4:6 dinitroresorcinol. No. 454,648, George Morris and 
John Louden (to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd.). 


Inorganic 


Preparing pelleted iron-oxide type catalysts. No. 2,460,811. Elwyn P. 
Davies and Frank T. Eggertsen (to Shell Development Co.). 

Treating an ore material contennng both molybdenum and tungsten to 
recover a molybdenum compound by digesting with an aqueous solution 
of an alkali metal. No. 2,460,974. Michael C. Carosella (to U. S. 
Vanadium Corp.). ” Rape 

Recovery of molybdenum compounds by adjusting the pH of an aqueous 
solution containing molybdenum and tungsten compounds and adding 
a mineral acid salt selected from the group consisting of sulphate, 
chloride and nitrate of a divalent metal selected from the group consist- 
ing of iron, nickel, cobalt and manganese. No. 2,460,975. ichael C. 
Carosella (to U. S. Vanadium — .. rh ahd y 

Production of titanium nitride by reduction of the titanium oxide, then 
admitting to the reaction zone a gas selected from the group consisting 
of nitrogen and ammonia, and converting the titanium metal to titanium 
nitride. No. 2,461,018. Peter P. Alexander (to Metal Hydrides Inc.). 

Production of zirconium nitride by reduction of the zirconium oxide, then 
admitting to the reaction zone a gas selected from the group consisting 
of nitrogen and ammonia, and converting the zirconium metal to zir- 
conium nitride. No. 2,461,019. Peter P. Alexander (to Metal Hy- 
drides Inc.). 9 y ! 

Production of tantalum nitride by reduction of the tantalum oxide, then 
admitting to the reaction zone a gas selected from the group consisting 
of nitrogen and ammonia and converting the tantaluin metal to tantalum 
nitride. No. 2,461,020. Peter P. Alexander (to Metal Hydrides Inc.). 

Electrodeposition from an aqueous, tin-plating bath in the presence of a 
bath-soluble compound anne at least two 1,3-dioxalane groups. 
Allen G. Gray and William Franklin Gresham and Donald John Loder 
(to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). i 

Sodium borohydride. No. 2,461,661. Hermann I. Schlesinger and Herbert 

Brown (to U.S.A. by U.S. Atomic Energy Comm.). ‘ 

Preparing an alkali metal borohydride by introducing an alkali metal 
alkoxide and diborane into a reactor. No. 2,461,662. Hermann Z. 
— and Herbert C. Brown (to U.S.A. by U.S. Atomic Energy 

‘omm.). 

Preparing an alkali metal borohydride by introducing an alkali metal tetra- 
alkoxyborate and diborane into a reactor. No. 2,461,663. Hermann | 
Schlesinger and Herbert C. Brown (to U.S.A. by U.S. Atomic Energy 


‘omm.). 

Electrod ! : 
containing product of the reaction of piperonyl aldehyde and an aldonic 
acid to enhance brightness. No. 2,461,809. Allan E. Chester and Fred- 
erick F. Reisinger (to Poor & Co.). : es 

Separation of hydrogen peroxide from an aqueous mixture containing hy- 
drogen peroxide and organic peroxides by heating until the organic per- 
oxides are converted to organic acids and distilling. No. 2,461,988. 
Pieter Leendert Kooijman to Shell Development Co.). 

Oxychloride _cementatory material containing SiOs, gO, Al0Os, 

uSos.5HeO, MgCle.6H2O and H2O. No. 2,462,030. Edward D. F. 

nye My  eonger gether age aides atta 
ecov and recycling of manganic sulphate p: in organic oxidations. 
No. 2,462,080. "Bacheed G. Zimmerman (to General Aniline & Film 
Corp.). ; 

pamiee crystalline anhydrous monocalcium phosphate free from pyro- 
phosphate by reacting hot highly concentrated orfhovioopberic acid 
with lime. No. 2,462,104. illiam Hugh Knox, Jr., Robert Taylor 
Cochran, William Remfry Crudup and Warren Standish Miller (to 
Victor Chemical Works). 


iting zinc from an aqueous alkaline cyanide-zinc page bath 


Chemical. Industries 





Stabilizing insoluble sulphur against reversion to the form which is soluble 

in carbon disulphide comprising dissolving a material selected from the 
group consisting of turpentine, pine oil, pine tar and rosin and mixing 
into initially free-flowing and non-caking sulphur consisting predominant- 
ly of insoluble sulphur. No. 2,462,146. Raymond H. Walcott and Alvin 
Schallis (to Stauffer Chemical Co.). 

Simultaneous generation of chlorine dioxide and nitrogen trichloride by 
bringing hydrogen chloride into contact with a chlorate radical and an 
ammonium radical. No. 2,462,194. Willis S. Hutchinson (to Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.).. 

Manufacture of silica hydrogel. No. 2,462,236. Chas. L. Thomas (to 
Universal Oil Products Co.). 

Preparing an activated magnesium oxide by suspending magnesium hydrate 
impregnated with organic matter adsorbed from sugar liquids, in water ; 
bubbling gaseous carbon dioxide through to form magnesium bicarbon- 
ate; boiling to form insoluble magnesium carbonate ; removing said mag- 
nesium carbonate; and thereafter —— to transform the same into 
activated magnesium oxide. No. 2,462,277. John J. Naugle. 

Purification of crude sulphur hexafluoride containing as impurities at least 
one water-soluble acid reacting constituent and lower fluorides of sulphur 
including S2F10, which comprises first washing the crude gas with an 
aqueous wash liquor containing KOH, heating, thereafter again washing 
the gas with an aqueous wash liquor containing KOH, and drying. No. 
2,462,379. John F. Gall (to Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.). 

An infra-red phosphor consisting of lanthanum oxy-sulfide and a double 
activator of the group consisting of europium coupled with a member 
of the group consisting of lead, bismuth, samarium, gadolinium and 
indium and of indium coupled with a member of the group consisting 
of lead, bismuth, copper and samarium, No. 2,462,547. John J. Pitha 
and Roland Ward (to Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn s ; 

Removing hydrogen fluoride-boron trifluoride catalysts trom combinations 
thereof with aromatic aldehydes by admixing a metal fluoride of the 
class consisting of alkali metal and alkaline earth metal fluorides with 
a composition comprising an aromatic aldehyde and a hydrogen fluoride- 
boron trifluoride catalyst. No. 2,462,739. Wm. F. Gresham (to E. 1. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Manufacture of adsorbent silica gel. No. 2,462,798. Robt. C. Wilson, 
Jr. (to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.). : 

Electrodeposition of copper consisting of an aqueous solution of copper 
sulphate, sulphuric acid, molasses and thiourea. No. 2,462,870. Frank 
R. Keller (to General Motors Corp.). | , 

Producing a non-abrasive form of titanium oxide from the vapor phase 
oxidation of a gaseous titanium halide in the presence of a volatile com- 
pound of a non-metal element selected from the group consisting of 
sulphur and phosphorus. No. 2,462,978. Ignace Joseph Krchma and 
James Eliot Booge (to E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). 

Manufacture .of a catalyst comprising alumina and another catalytically 
active oxide of a metal. No. 2,463,072. Glenn M. Webb and Marvin 
A. Smith (to Universal Oil Products Co.). 

Producing liquid anhydrous hydrogen chloride by distillation. No. 2,463,- 
188. John W. Latchum, Jr. (to Phillips Petroleum Co.). 

Recovery of sludge acids (H2SQOx«). No. 2,463,204. Gustave T. Reiche. 

Product for producing a silver surface catalyst consisting essentially of 
silver oxide containing coprecipitated silver halide. No. 2,463,228. Theo. 
John West and James Pearson West (to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.). 

Alkaline dry cell comprising an amalgamated zinc anode, an immobilized 
alkaline electrolyte and a cathode comprising a solid electrolytically dis- 
sociable oxygen-yielding permanganate and a more conductive material 
admixed therewith. No. 2,463,316. Samuel Ruben, 

Separating and recovering liquid titanium tetrachloride from its mixture 
with iron chlorides comprising treating said mixture with superheated 
titanium tetrachloride to effect complete vaporization and then condens- 
ing the vaporous product. No. 2,463,396. Ignace Joseph Krchma (to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.). ; 

Cadmium pyrophosphate phosphor. No. 2,463,449. Ferd E. Williams (to 
Radio Corp. of America). \ 

Nitric acid concentration in the presence of an alkaline earth metal nitrate. 
No. 2,463,453. Alling P. Beardsley (to Chemical Construction Corp.). 

Oxidizing acidic sulphur compounds occurring in petroleum with free oxy- 
gen in the presence of an alkaline polyhydroxy alcohol solution contain- 
ing a phenolic material capable of forming a quinone upon oxidation 
and water. No. 2,464,019. Donald C. Bond and Michael Savoy (to 
Pure Oil Co.). 


Canadian 


Dehydrogenation catalyst for dehydrogenating terpenes in the vapour 
hase, reins, ares oxide on an alumina support. No. 454,601. 

tame Kenneth Dixon and Donovan Joseph Salley (to American Cy- 
anamid Co.). i _ 

Means for the detection of hydrofluoric acid vapour in the atmosphere con- 
sisting of an absorbent body impregnated with a mixture of a solution 
of crystalline zirconium nitrate in pure distilled water and a solution 
of sodium alizarin sulphonate in ethyl alcohol. No. 454,618. Christopher 
Phillip Fagan (to Canadian Marconi Co.). : cae 

— — No. 454,628. George H. Smith (to Dominion Oxy- 
gen Co., . : 

Producing sodium monosulphide by heating a fused mixture of sodium 
carbonate, sulphur, and a hydrocarbon material. No. 454,735. Owen 
F. Sprague (to Mathieson Alkali Works). ‘ 

Activated aluminum hydroxide including magnesium sulphate, and an acid. 
No. 455,126. Victor H. Roehrich. 


New catalyst comprising a zinc aluminate support having the formula 
ZnAleO« and an active catalytic material. No. 455,223. Kenneth K. 
Kearby (to Standard Oil Development Co.). 


Leather 


Manufacture of a tanning agent by heating a high-molecular non-dyeing 
sulphurized phenol with oxygen in an aqueous alkaline solution containing 
ee _— hydroxide. No. 2,461,901. Valentin Kartaschoff (to Sandoz 

td.). 


Metals 


Mixture consisting of sodium chlorite and sodium hydroxide for blackening’ 
copper and copper alloy surfaces. No. 2,460,896. Walter R. Meyer 
(to Enthone, Inc.). 

Rendering aluminum and aluminum alloy surfaces corrosion resistant b 
contacting with an aqueous solution consisting of water and an alkali 
metal chlorite, an alkali metal chromate and an alkali metal carbonate. 
No. 2,460,897. Walter R. Meyer (to Enthone, Inc.). 

Coloring copper and copper alloy surfaces with an alkali metal chlorite, an 
alkaline salt having an alkalinity equal to, or greater than, that of 
tetrasodium pyrophosphate but less than that of caustic soda or caustic 
potash. No. 2,460,898. Walter R. Meyer (to Enthone, Inc.). 

Producing metallic magnesium from its ore by smelting with carbon, re- 
moving the carbon monoxide and magnesium vapor and oxidizing the 
carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide and the metallic magnesium to mag- 
nesia, separating the carbon dioxide and magnesia, reducing the sepa- 
rated magnesia to magnesium by reaction of the reduced smelted ore 
including the silicon. No. 2,461,009. Lucien C. Sturbelle, 

Recovery of zinc from its ores by smelting a mixture of zinc-containing ma- 
ra with carbon, aluminum and a flux. No. 2,461,697. Augustin L. 

ueneau. 

Beneficiating oxidized iron ores by froth flotation with a collector and an 
inorganic acid substance, the effective collecting constituent being a sul- 
fonated residue from the refining of glyceride oils and fatty acids. No. 
2,461,875. Robert Ben Booth and Earl Conrad Herkenhoff (to Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.). 

Treating magnesium and magnesium alloys in molten state for degassing 
by introducing sodium silico fluoride and hexachloroethane. No. 2,461,- 
937. Kossy Strauss (to Foundry Services Ltd.). 

Recovering manganese from manganese ores by leaching with an aqueous 
acidic solution of a ferrous salt of the group consisting of ferrous sulphate 
and ferrous chloride, removing the solids, raising the pH, thereby pre- 
cipitating ferric hydroxide, removing the precipitate, and recovering a 
manganese product from the filtrate. No. 2,462,499. Richard D. Hoak 
(to Mellon Institute of Industrial Research). 

Producing aluminum by continuously passing a fluidized mixture of alumina 
and carbon through a reduction zone wherein a reducing temperature is 
maintained and aluminum is vaporized, chilling the effluent vapor product 
containing the reduced aluminum and carbon monoxide by the addition 
thereto of a coolant consisting of fluidized alumina, separating the bulk 
of the carbon monoxide from the chilled material, distilling off the 
aluminum and passing the distillation residue consisting of alumina to 
the reduction zone. No. 2,462,661. John C. Munday (to Standard Oil 
Development Co.). 

Addition agent for treating molten ferrous metal composed of silicon-con- 
taining alloy, said alloy containing silicon, manganese dioxide and an 
alkaline sodium compound. No. 2,462,871. Augustus B. Kinzel (to 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.).. 

i mer - selenium by mixing zirconium tetrachloride and selenium di- 
chloride, heating in a vacuum, —, dissolving the cooled mixture in 
purified selenium. No. 2,462,949. loris de Boer (to Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co.). ‘ 

Producing pure tungsten crystalline grains directly from oxidic tungsten 
ores by mixing with molten sodium tetraborate at 950° and 1300° C. and 
electrolyzing. No. 2,463,367. Colin G. Fink and Chuk Ching Ma. 

Recovering zinc from zinciferous material containing iron by vaporizing 
zinc from the molten mixture. No. 2,463,468. rank F. Poland (to 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc.). ~ 

Silver coating an organic plastic surface by applying to the surface an 
organo metal halogenide and further treating with a reducible silver 
solution and a —s agent. No. 2,464,143. Lawrence E. Martinson 
and Kuan-Han Sun (to Eastman-Kodak Co.). 


Canadian 


Treatment of titaniferous ores by leaching an iron-bearing titaniferous ore 
with hydrochloric acid to obtain a residue consisting of the titanium 
constituents and a solution containing the iron constituents, separating, 
adding an alkaline reacting calcium compound to precipitate the iron 
from solution, separating, adding sulphuric acid to precipitate the cal- 
cium as calcium sulphate, and returning the -_ hydrochloric 
acid to a_ subsequent oe No. 454,619. ernard Freeman (to 
Canadian Titanium Pigments Ltd.). 

Recovering molybdenite by froth flotation. No. 454,695. Thomas A. 
Janney, Charles M. Noaker and Alpha G. Johnson. 

Removing sulphur from nickel-containing material by introducing solid 
comminuted nickel-sulphur-containing material into a mass of molten 
caustic soda. No. 455,194. Clarence George Bieber and Eugene Joseph 
Kalil (to International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd.). 








PSC. Cleaning compounds and solvents for 
cleaning ferrous and non-ferrous metals. 506,154. 
Phillips Chemi 


cal Co. 
Trademarks of the.M onth o@RRATMENT SERVICE ENGINEERING 


James Howard Heal. 
fe) SHOES ARE SHOWING. Shoe 


A Checklist of Chemical and Chemical Specialties Trademarks oah Ser 118. Best Foods 


ds, Inc. 
MIDWEST’S CLEAN-IT. Cleaning crystals. 





BARKER. Lacquers, lacquer thinner, alcohol 
type solvents, synthetic paints synthethized from 
phthalic alkyd resins and paint enamels and oil 

ase paints. 442,196. Barker Chemical Co. 

DIDIT. Insecticide. 491,359. Phoenix 
Chemical Co. 

TOMIC. Rat and mice poison. 498,410. 
Howard W, Fay. 

DOCKILZUM HIS PATIENTS ALL DIE. 

nt syrup, insect powder, moth spray, fungus 


roach powder, rodent 
— grain, and s 


tek Products Co 
SOAC. 





802. Chemico, Inc. 
PESTMIST. Chemicals for pest control. 
502,911. Michigan Chemical Corp. 


May, 1949 


Rubber compounding material. 502,- * 130. Nu-Enamel Co 





$07,311. rare S. Young. 
CLEANSERTAG. Paper treated with mela- 
mine, ureaformaldehyde, or similar synthetic 


lution, moth tals, bed bu ray, fl ray, resins. 507,494. Hollingsworth and Vose Co. 
pooner Mier mage’ 3 rain, ‘phosphorus poe EXORAD. Soot eradicator. 509,914. But- 
ium 
aramount Pest Control Service. : 
SANISHEEN. Floor wax. 502,769. Sani- 


ide. 501,925. ler Engineering Co. 
_— . WONDER. Weed killer and insecticide. 
509,973. Cook Chemical Co. 


NEU-EMAIL. iquid paint enamel. 512,- 
rp. 
COLOR-CRAFT. Dye composition for col- 


f 
oring natural flowers. 512,781. Dwight S. 
Kearney. 


881 











STAN-TONE. Coloring plement to be in 
corporated in plastics. 513,885. Harwick Stand- 
-~ ae Co. 
OL. Solvent solutions of synthetic res- 
a= pee coatings. 514,314. U. S. 


CHEE, a ivestios Powder.. 514,964. Alexan- 


COUPER IRIDE NERO. Dyeing preparation 
for —- 515,742. Alpo Benelli and Augusto 


Ben 

DEGREASOL. Liquid solvent and cleaner 
for removing tar, wax, oil, and grease. 516,376. 
Practical Products Co. 

CAPSUDS. Concentrated soap. 516,585. 
Sugar Beet Products Co., Inc. 

TEX. Synthetic resin plastics. 516,917. 

Portland Plastics, Ltd. 

ADVAGUM., Plastic masses having rubber- 
like Seoneres. 517,683. Advance Solvents and 
Chemical 


MASON-DRI- aad mixed paint. 519,035. 
Sapem ou Paints 


519,243. RAN » Inc 

WETTA WATER’ Chemical to be added to 
fire fighting liquid to lower its ig 4 tension. 
520,249. Arno d, Hoffman and Co., 

“PAIR 5) tenes poate a 520,- 
501. Fairy 

BENNSALT WHIRLAWAY. Cleaning com- 
position for clearing drains. 521,401. Pennsyl- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

WHI composition for 


- Cleanin 
521,400. ennsylvania Salt 


Ns.” “Paints in ready-mixed form. 


clearing drains. 
Manufacturing Co. 
JIFFIX. Ammonium thiosulfate fixing bath. 
522,524. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 
DUTR 522,931. 
arker. 


- Household cleaner. 
Elizabeth Weston P. 

WHITEWALLS. Cleaning fluid for removal 
of road tars and oils from automotive vehicles. 
523,400. Lyon, Inc. 

HALOWAX. Synthetic oil and solid deriva- 
tives thereof for use as additives for gasoline to 
prevent and eliminate gum deposits. 524,836. 
Union Cortide and Carbon Corp. 

SUNOC emical anti-friction compound 
for rubber mountin ngs or fittings; insecticides; 
shock absorber fluid; anti-freeze; radiator stop 
leak compound ; chemical radiator cleaner ; chem- 
ical —s, rust 1 resistor and brake fluid. 525,- 

in 

SON. Gas aheorhents, ogety, so- 
Icium-hydrate. 526,7 Dewey and 
my Chemical Co. 
TEX. Plastic paints. 526,703. 
Chemical & Manufacturing Co. 

Acetamide, acetic anhydride, ace- 

526,919. Mallinckrodt Chemical 





National 


tone, etc. 


Works, 
MALLINCKRODT. General chemicals. 526,- ; 


920. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works. 
WHITE CRO me and disinfect- 
ing solutions. 526,984. H. M. Sinclair, Jr. 
SINCLAIR’S. Chlorinated itn. 527,004. 
H. M. Sinclair, Jr. 
PARKER. Writing ink. 527,344. Parker 


en Co. 

MINNOLEUM. Varnish. 527,677. Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 

SHOWER BAR. Sudsing cleaner, cleanser, 
and detergent. 527,932. The Hewitt Soap Co., 


Inc 
TANNATHIN. Chemical goods consisting 
of additives for oil well drilling muds. 528,085. 
Magnet Cove Barium Corp. 

STA Water solvent, dehydrating agent, 
rust goo “ae inhibitor, and antifreeze 
art Winkenweder & Ladd, Inc. 

THER” Friction tapes and rubber ad- 
Mh ay Aon 530,332, konite Co. 

RADIANT. Sudsing detergent. 530,563. 
Procter and Gamble Co. 

SPIR Liquid non-slip) polish. 532,142. 
Wier G. Legge Co., Inc. 

AYD Detergent compound. 533,097. 
Wyandotte, Chemicals Cor ra 

C.C.S. ALKALI. line detergent com- 
oogmh. S330 8. Werandasie Chemicals Corp. 

B.C.X. SPECIAL. Alkaline detergent. 533,- 
099. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 

EMLON. Cleaning compound for metal 

cleanin BIAZOP 533,102. Pas Chemicals 7 
HENY Dyestuffs. 533,1 
caer S 
ER. “Printing inks. 534,630. J. M. 
Huber ae 

THRED we [ution oils. 534,690. D. A. 
Stuart Oil Co., 

SETFA Hinting inks and offset com- 
pounds. 534, 784. ae Corp. 

DOLE. Gi trie acid. 537,454. Hawaiian 
Pigseeee Co., 

Rieay mixed barn paints. 538,- 
a eee Paint & Varnish Works. 


Synthetic resins for compounding 
“an processing rubber. 


bide and Carbon Corp. 

RESITOX. —— foliage spray oil. 
538,965. Shell Oil ne. 

ESSKOL. Drying ‘oils. 539,358. 
Kellogg and Sons, I 

GRANDEU 539,659. Con- 

loor varnish. 539,665. 

Continental Paint and Varnish Co. 

ZINCAPONE. Paint in_ paste form. 539,- 
67. Continental Paint and Varnish Co. 


Union Car- 


Spencer 


nc 
Paint enamel. 
tinental Paint & Varnish Co. 
TREADWE 


DRAKE. Liquid resinous paint. 539,675. 
Drake Paint Co. 
TRINITEX. Utility paint. 539,771. Stet- 
son Paint. & be gee Co. 
E. tage paint enamel. 539,773. 
sume Faint & Varnish Co. 
SHLACTOL. Liquid coating composition. 
Stetson Paint & Varnish Co. 
ORRU-KOTE. Paint in liquid and paste 
fm. wine 778. Stetson Paint and Varnish Co. 
TSON. Paint. 539,785. Stetson Paint 
& i Co. 

DALITE, Detergent i in liquid form for clean- 
os! glass. 540,074. International Rustproof 
. FIFTY-FIFTY 50-50”, Cleaning, disinfect- 
ing, germicidal, and deodorizing compound. 
540,739. Vincent Tizio. 

PT-600. Liquid obtained from pine wood used 
as a softener, tackifier, and dispersing agent in 
rubber. _540,773. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 

“67” LIN Paint enamels. 540,910. The 
ae Williams 

TRIVEX W-50. Insecticide. 540,950. West- 
vaco Uvex Products Corp. 

LUB-B Mixed fatty acids. 540,961. 
Armour and Co. 

PARK AVENUE. Deodorant for use in 
households. 541,132. Mike S. Goldberg. 

ROGERS. Dry and liquid adhesives. 541,- 
183. Rogers Isinglass and Glue Co. 

NON WA Glue. 542,480. National 
Starch Products, Inc. 

METSO. Cleansing compound containing 
= of soda. 544,653. Philadelphia Quartz 

“TOWER. + y. ace chemicals. 544,776. 
Sears, Roebuck 

MAXIM EST. 1908. 544,890. 


Chemicals. 
Maxim Chemical Co., Ine. 

BELL’S. White shoe cleaner and shoe cream. 
545,334. Bell Chemical Co. 

SOVACIDE Hydrocarbon solvent for hy- 
drocarbon-soluble insecticides. 545,403. Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 

STAYBIND. Vegetable derivative adhesive. 
as 783. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

MOTTLE, — Soap. "545; 919. John 
Wanamaker New York. 

Cc GEAR — Gear grease. 545,- 

“am ‘Cl 


Gear Grease 
Dry euening Preparation. 546,- 
025. Perfex Co. 
MOBO. Powered car washes. 546,330. John 
T. Stanley Co. 
CONTOURE. Soap. 546,352. A. Breslauer 
Expat Corp. 
ZONE. * Sodium hypochlorite to for 
bleaching. 54 546,508. Kenneth L. Mueller. 546, 


T. Anti- eins arcane 
512. Olin Reeder & nc 
‘ N —_— Folymerised : rosin. 546,697. Glid- 
en Co. 
V-SPECIAL. Silicate of soda. 547,401. 
Phietipie eres Co. 
ON. Paint cleaner. 547,420. 
Joye T. Bartley and Co. 
RACAL 


AN. Soap substitutes 4 cleaning 
er. 547,519. Deodor-X Co. of Eng- 


TEMBRITE. Cleaning compound in pow- 
dered form having incidental water_ softening 
preperiee. Ry 52 The Diversey Corp. 

NET-. Chemical compounds for preser- 
— ‘eatment of fish nets. 547,579. Tech- 


Kou: -ER-RED. Red iron oxide adapted espe- 
cially for rubber manufacture. 547,595. C. K. 
Williams ond Co. 
_DISHBR ITE. Cleaner and_detergent for 
dishes. 547,956. Allied Home a gge Corp. 
KESSCO. Moe (2 ydric 
essler 


Belt pe 548,- 

322. The Black Diamond Paint and Varnish 
Woe Inc. 

Dc. Jegene siloxane resins.: 548,344. 


Comming, Oo orp 
“Ester of tall oil. 548,665. Na- 
tional poe Products Corp. 

OAKITE. Chemical compounds having wa- 
ae qualities. 548,674. Oakite Prod- 
ucts, I 

ALRO SEQUESTRENE. Chemical com- 
positions used for converting polyvalent ions to 
a water-soluble but deionized condition. 548,- 
704. Alrose Chemical Co. 

AIR-TINT. Liquid air purifier and cleanser 
of a chemical nature. 549,630. Gift of the 

Loy. ma 


Not, Inc. 
PHOS. 549,657. 

Salt "Tae 

PENNSALT ACID FOAMER. Addition 
agent for aqueous acid pickling baths to produce 
a gas permeable cover on such baths. 549,661. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

EVERGREEN. Disinfectant. 549,828. Mur- 


phy Laboratories, Inc. 
550,586. D’Orsay Per- 


D’ORSAY. Soaps. 
fumeries Corp. 

GOLDEN KEY. Liquid preparation for re- 
moving spots from fabrics. 550,687. The Great 
American Tea Co. 

GOLDEN KEY. Laundry washing powder 
having incidental biging Properties. 550,688. 
Great American Tea 

OLD DUTCH CLEANSER. Soap powder 


Dow 


Penn. 


combined with mineral ingredients. 550,790, 


The ne Cudahy Pee - 
oap powder combined with 


m.. ingredients. 550,791. The Cudahy 
Packing Co. 

CARCO ‘PRODUCTS. Soap, soap powder, 
washing Sy we aoe detergents. 552,221, 
Carman and C 

PROSPERITY “PRODUCTS. Py soap 
powder, washing powder, powdered detergent 
552,222. Carman and Co., Inc. ery 

SYMBOL. Chemical fluxes and co ressed 
ones. *~. 477, National Cylinder G Ges Ge. 
Chemical fluxes and oy, ae gases, 
$52, sae: National Cylinder Gas C 

RHOPLEX. Resin suupemiines or disper. 
sions suitable for use in wax formulations, pol- 
igen, and the like. 552,803. Rohm and Haas 


FLUXOL. Basing and soldering flux. 553,. 
139._ Standard Metals Corp. 

COLOR Stripper preparation, containing 
titanium trichloride, titanium tetrachloride, zinc 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, water and stabilizer, 
used by dyers and dry cleaners for stripping col- 
= from fabrics. 553,417. Stauffer Chemical 

to) 


IBON._ Phenolic resin for a core binder, 
553,621. Interlake Chemical Corp. of Delaware. 
ALIPHAT. Fatty acids. 554,660. General 
= Inc. 
HOTACT. Chemicals used in_ processing 
photosensitive products. 554,797. Keuffel and 
sser 


MULTI-KLEEN’R. Liquid cleaning com- 
ositions for cleaning typewriters. 554,804. The 

ultistamp Co., Inc. 

ALUMINUX. Cleaning compound in pul- 
verulent form. 555,803. The Diversey Corp. 

JO UR. Chemicals for treating and pre- 
555,944. Jofleur, 


“TAFON. Soapless cleanser. 556,932. Tri- 
angle Chemical Co. 
Hydroabiety! alcohol. 557,356. 


- flowers and foliage. 


RBITOL. 
Hercules Powder 
GLUTRIN. Chemical compound useful as an 
emulsifying and dispersing agent for insecticides, 
road oils, and other uses. 557,389. Robeson 
Process Co. 
MONSANTO. Inorganic phosphates and 
alumina for general use as abrasives and Ppolish- 
ing agents. 557,547. Monsanto Chemical Co. 
DIVOL E. ioe compound for clean- 
ing aluminum, oe Diversey Corp. 
DUOM Pe detergent composi- 
337 ry “Monsanto Chemical Co. 
ROX. hemical composition for use as 
557,872. Service Industries. 
OODS. | Flotation oils pine oils, 
558,135. Glidden Co, 
General cleanser. 558,425, Vir- 
sizie. oe Chemical Corp. 
NNY WISE”. Detergent for general 
househol use. 558,786. 
man 


Hans Jacob Heck- 
LEATHERCRAFTER. Liquid cleanser for 
leathers and simulated leathers. 558,796. Kurt 


Leeman, 


tions. 
FE 

rust remover. 
PINEY W 


and pine tar oil. 
VICA 


Bieach having incidental cleansing, 
Pa and disinfecting properties. 558,- 
974._ Waples-Platter and Co. 


ALLI. Liquid Soap. 559, 234. The Lincoln 
Industrial Chemical Co., Ine. 

STERALLI. a, soap having sterilizin 
properties. 599.2 
Chemical Co., Inc. 

BLUE STAR’ Anti-freeze coolant. 
Prairie States Oil & Grease Co. 

KATHON. Synthetic organic chemicals for 
controlling rr growth of and/or eradicating 
shee, 559,325. Rohm and Haas Co. 

LSO. Crude tall oil (talloel) soap. 559, 
408. awe Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 
. Coal sd Ls eeaee 559,736. H. P. Ros 
| & Co. 
HAM IRLEEN. wate, crystalline alkali for 
cleaning metal. 560,104. Haas-Miller Corp. 

USAMINE 59. Preparation having disinfect 
ing and deodorizing Properties for general use in 
cleansing and a pa. 560,235. U. 
Ss. Re tasy Spe Specialties Corp 

Accelerators for the vulcanization 
- “rubber. 560,701. Goodyear Tire and 
er 


NACCOTAN. Preparation used in tanning 
and for control of resinous matters in the manu- 
facture of paper. 560,954. Allied Chemical and 


WARCONYL. Chemical compounds for ren- 
dering textiles fire retardant. 561,350. Sun 
Chemical Corp. 

SNO Chemical cleaning powder. 562,- 
062. Hysan Products Co. 

AIRESS. Household 563,188. 
KBG Products Co. 

DOWEX. Ion exchange resins. 563,245. 
Dow Chemical Co. 

DERIP 563,519. Gen- 

563,961. 

568,111. 


The Lincoln Industria 
559,245. 


cleanser. 


— Fatty amines. 
eral Mills, Inc 
TROMEX. ” Degreasing solvents. 
Westvaco Chemical Corp. 
SKYDROL. H _— fluids. 
Monsanto Chemical 





En 
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those appearing in Official Gazette of 
Patent Office, Feb, 8- Mar. 8. 


Chemical Industries 





